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DIPPEL 10 ENTER 
LIGHT OPERA FIELD 


Impresario Promises New York 
Eight-months’ Season of 
E'aborate Productions 


Before departing for Europe on_ the 
Kaiser ll itlhelm 11, on December 16, An 
dreas Dippel, formerly director of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia opera company, an- 


ht opera on an 


nounced his plan to give hg 
ambitious scale in New York next season 
Mr. Dippel is going to Vienna and will be 
away two months. He gave out the fol- 
lowing formal statement to the press: 

“Previous to my departure for Europe 
I beg to announce the arrangements re- 
garding my future operations in_ the 
operatic field [ have always been op- 
timistic about the progress of music in 
\merica and | am very pleased with its 
rapid and excellent advancement in the 
United States. During my temporary re- 
tirement from grand opera | have decided 
to devote my time to the production of 
light opera in the same perfect and com- 
plete: manner that grand opera is now pre- 
sented in this country. 

“During my connection with the Metro 
politan and Chicago grand opera com- 
panies | was in a position to study the 
desires of the theatrical public and | have 
come to the conclusion that the people of 
the United States would greatly appre- 
ciate productions of light opera, espe- 
cially those with good plots, dealing with 
an appealing story. and presented by a 
cast of competent singers with an orches 
tra of sufficient strength to do justice to 
the intentions of the composer. The com 
pany which | am organizing will produce 
only the best class of light operas and 
operettas. 

“Though I expect to produce novelties 
written by American composers, it is my 
principal intention to form a répertoire of 
an eéntirely international character, and 
for this purpose I have so far acquired the 
following novelties by international com 
posers: ‘Barbara,’ by Oscar Nedbal (Bo 
hemian); ‘La Reginetta delle Rose’ (The 
Queen of Roses), by, R. Leoncavallo 
(Italian); ‘The Purple Domino, by 
Charles Cuvillier (French); ‘The Dancing 
Princess, by Leo Ascher (German), and 
‘Beglaja, by N. N. Ewreinow (Russian). 
The well known French composer Claude 
Terrasse is writing a special opera for 
me, and options on new _  operettas by 
Franz Lehar, Straus and others have 
been secured. 

“The company is to be called ‘The Dip- 
pel Opera Comique Company,’ and_ will 
start operations in New York early next 
Fall in a theatre yet to bé announced. 
The season will run for a_ continuous 
period of eight months and the operas 
will be sung in English, with the excep 
tion of one month in the Spring of 1915, 
when elaborate revivals, such as ‘La Belle 
Héléne, ‘Orphée aux Enfers, ‘Le Petit 
Duc,’ ‘La Grande Duchesse,” ‘La _ Jolie 
Parfumeuse,’ etc., with prominent French 
artists, are contemplated. 

“The company is to be organized with 
a capital stock of $209,000, a considerable 
part of which has already been subscribed 
by my personal friends and patrons of 
grand opera, among whom are many of 
the supporters of my previous operatic 
enterprises.” 

There was a report last week that Mr 
Dippel had been offered the direction of 
the Teatro Colon at Buenos Ayres, one of 
the leading opera houses of the world 
Mr. Dippel did not deny that he had re 
ceived an offer, but said that there was n 
chance of his going to Buenos Ayres. 

A report has for several days been cur 
rent in musical circles that the Shuberts 
will be associated with Mr. Dippel in his 
new venture, but this was denied this week 
at the Shubert offices, although it was said 
there is a probability that the Dippel pro- 
ductions will be presented at one of the 
large Shubert theaters. 
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FRIEDA HEMPEL 
Popular Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company Who Has Won Distinguished Success in Many Roles. (See p. 37) 
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HAMMERSTEIN RESTRAINED 


Final Judgment Entered in the Metro- 
politan Opera Company’s Case 
inal judgment was entered on Decem 
er 14 by Justice Pendleton of the Su 
preme Court of New Yorl 
injunction suit brought by the Metropoli- 


County in the 


tan Opera Company against Oscar and Ar- 
thur Hammerstein 

Under the court’s decree the Hammer 
steins are restrained until April 26, 1920, 


Entered at the Post Office at New York. 


either separately or as a member of an) 
firm or partnership, or as an office, di 
rector, stockholder, manager or employee 
of any corporation or association, from be 
coming engaged or interested in any way 
in the business of producing grand opera 
in the cities of New York and Boston. Thi 
injunction is also extended to the defend 
ants’ agents, employees, attorneys and set 
vants 

The next step in the proceedings, it is 
announced, will be an appeal from this o: 


1 


der by the Hammersteins to the Appellate 


Division. Mr. Hammerstein said last Mon 
day that his attorneys had waived their 


N. Y., as mail matter of the Second Class 


rights to the twent days all wed before 
the final filing of the judgment in order 
that the case might be appealed to th 
higher courts more speedily. 

Previous to the announcement of Justice 
Pendleton’s final decision, Mr. Hammer 
stein stated that the Hammerstein Ameri 
an Grand Opera Company, Harry Ham 
merstein, president, was now in charge of 


the season of opera to be given at the new 
Lexington avenue theater, adding that, al 
though he himself knew nothing 
plans, he he company in- 


tended giving opera on the night of Jan- 


i ifs 


understood that the 


uary I 
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JOHN C. FREUND IN DETROIT 





His Address on ‘‘The Uplift in Music in America” Enthusiastically 
Received by a Cultured and Representative Audience—Endorsed 


by the Press 
Detroit, December 13. 


OT in many years has a more cul- 
tured, select and _ representative 
audience assembled in this city than that 
which came together on Thursday night, 
at the Art Museum, to hear the address 
of John C. Freund, the veteran and dis- 
tinguished editor of MusicaL AMERICA, on 
“The Uplift in Music” in this country. 

Mr. Freund came to Detroit at the invi- 
tation and under the auspices of the 
Twentieth Century Club, one of our lead- 
ing art and social organizations. Among 
the prominent clubs and associations rep- 
resented in the audience were the Alliance 
Francaise, the Arts and Crafts, the 
Chamber Music Society, the College Club, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, the 
Detroit Conservatory, the Fine Arts So- 
ciety, the Ganapol Conservatory, the 
Harmonie Society, the Hopkins Club, the 
Royal Legion, the Michigan Conservatory, 
the MacDowell Conservatory, the Organ- 
ists’ Guild, the Orchestral Association, the 
School of Design, the Women’s Historical 
Club, the Y. M. C. A, the Y. W. C. A, 
as well as a large number of representa- 
tive musicians and music teachers in the 
various music schools and conservatories. 

How interested the audience was in Mr. 
Freund’s address can be gathered from the 
fact that he held its attention over two 
hours. After some most interesting per- 
sonal anecdotes and stories to illustrate 
his life-long acquaintance with artists, 
musicians, actors, dramatists and com- 
posers, Mr. Freund went at his subject, 
which. was not a plea for nationalism in 
art, but a plea for the abrogation of the 
prejudice which unquestionably — exists 
against everything American in music, and 
for a recognition of worthy talent among 
our own composers, conductors, singers 
and teachers, not because they are Amer- 
icans, but because they deserve recogni- 
tion on their own merits. 

He also made a strong plea that the 
time had come when we should stand up 
for our artistic independence, at least to 
the extent of selecting Americans for 
prominent positions in our music schools 
and colleges, and also as conductors of 
our various organizations, when they had 
the requisite ability and experience. 

He was particular to define his mean- 
ing and use of the word “American” as 
including those of whatever nationality 
who have come to this country, severed 
their relations with the old world, and are 
domiciled here to work and earn their 
living. 

Having shown that we have the best 
music schools, conservatories and music 
teachers in the world and that the standard 
of musical intelligence here is very high, and 
that consequently it is not necessary to go 
abroad to obtain a musical education, Mr. 
Freund described in most dramatic man- 
ner the perils to which our girl students 
who go abroad, are exposed, particularly 
when they are not properly protected, are 
insufficiently supplied with funds, are not 
familiar with the language and so are 
almost thrown upon their own resources, 
from the very start. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
his lecture was his contrast of musical 
life and conditions in this country forty 
years ago, when he started the first musical 
paper in the English language in New 
York and conditions as they are _ to- 
day. He also contrasted the musical con- 
ditions in this country with those abroad, 
and showed that we can fairly claim to be 
as far advanced as other nations. 

During his address Mr. Freund was fre- 
quently interrupted by applause. At the 
Stevens, the President of 
Century Club, 
audience to en- 


close Mrs. 
the Twentieth 
and asked the entire 
dorse a vote of thanks to Mr. Freund for 


arose 


his courtesy and generosity in coming to 
Detroit to deliver his remarkable and in- 
teresting address. The response was of 
the warmest and most complimentary 
character. W. 


OPINIONS OF THE DETROIT PRESS 


The following are brief .extracts from 
some of the notices of Mr. Freund’s ad- 
dress, which appeared in the _ principal 
Detroit papers. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of December 
7, 1913] 


John C. Freund, editor of Musica 
AMERICA, and a writer of international 
reputation, is making a campaign through- 
out the country for the development of 
American music in America, and also a 
campaign against incompetency among in- 
structors. He has spoken on the subject 
in a great many cities of the country. 
One of his projects is a scheme for the 
examination and licensing of teachers. 
This he is attempting to make a national 
issue. Mr. Freund’s position is that 
American music is now full grown and 
should be able to walk alone, without 
assistance from abroad. 


[From the Detroit Tribune of November 
30, 1913] 


John C. Freund, critic, novelist, writer 
of plays and editor of MusicaAL AMERICA, 
has studied, in an artistic way, the progress 
of the American people for many years, 
and he is now touring the country, at his 
own expense, to show what the nation act- 
ually has accomplished. 

The Twentieth Century Club has issued 
invitations to the effect that all the clubs, 
societies and citizens interested in Amer- 
ican art in its broadest sense, should com- 
bine with it in making the occasion a 
memorable one. 

Mr. Freund’s plea is the recognition of 
American musicians and artists and the 
development of a national feeling for 
music and art, as in Germany and Italy. 


[From the Detroit Journal of December 1, 
1913] 


John C. Freund, of New York, the vig- 
orous editor of Mustcat AMERICA, who 
will lecture at the Detroit Museum of Art 
on “The American Musical Uplift,” is a 
notable and authoritative figure of Amer- 
ican life. He has consistently worked for 
the upbuilding of American art for many 
years. American’ students have been 
studying abroad at great expense, en- 
countering many dangers to health and 
morals, while the finest musical talent of 


the old world was coming to the new and 
entering our citizenship. It is as a patriotic 
American citizen that Mr. Freund is now 
touring the country, endeavoring to put 
the situation more clearly and sharply be- 
fore us. He declares that America is al- 
ready fit for independence in the fine arts 
as distinct as her independence in govern- 
ment and finance. With this messagge he 
has held the close attention of large audi- 
ences in Atlanta, Nashville, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia and other large cities, and 
whoever believes in the achievement and 
possibilities of America will realize the 
importance of his coming. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of November 
23, 1913] 


An important action taken by the Twen- 
tieth Century Club was on motion of Mrs. 
James Stanton Park, namely that John C. 
Freund, the veteran music critic, play- 
wright, fiction writer and editor of 
MusicaL America be invited to give his 
great address on American music before 
the club and other important societies of 
the city, on Thursday, December 11, and 
that the Twentieth Century Club offer him 
the building for that occasion. The mo- 
tion was received with enthusiasm and 
unanimously carried. 


[From the Detroit Saturday Night of Decem- 
ber 6, 1913] 


For thirty years or more John C. Freund 
has been one of the most potent factors for 
the musical uplift in America that has 
been known in the editorial world. Day 
and night, Summer and Winter, he has 
hammered with the untiring energy of the 
Norse Thor, utterly fearless of conse- 
quences, whenever right was at stake. He 
has been furiously fought, in turn, by all 
the graft and wrong of modern times. It 
will be impossible to estimate the good he 
has accomplished. 


[From the Detroit Tribune of December 7, 
1913] 


Atlanta, Nashville, Birmingham, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia and other cities have 
already welcomed Mr. Freund. Baltimore 
gave him an enthusiastic audience of one 
thousand at the Peabody Institute. At the 
big meeting in Atlanta the Governor’s wife 
presided. At all the cities he was enter- 
tained by the principal clubs. 


[From the Detroit Tribune of December 12, 
1913] 


John C. Freund, editor of Musica 
Ame_nrica, one of the foremost promoters of 
music in this country, holds that foreign- 
ers have an opinion of the musical culture 
of this country, which on paper, in black 
print, loses much of the force that it car- 
ries in the inimitable accent that a com- 
bined Prussian and Austrian ancestry have 
given the John C. Freund version of Eng- 
lish. With a charm of personality most 
nearly described when compared to David 
Warfield’s “Music Master” in his most 
riotous and happy mood, Mr. Freund de- 
lighted a most enthusiastic and large audi- 


ence at the Twentieth Century Club Thurs- 
day night. 


[From the Detroit Times of December 12, 
1913] 


John C. Freund, the editor of Musica 
AMERICA, gave a lecture Thursday evening 
under the auspices of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club, here. Mr. Freund on his own 
initiative and at his own expense is travel- 
ing through the United States for the pur- 
pose of pleading the cause of American 
composers, American musicians and Amer- 
ican teachers. Mr. Freund decries the 
American student’s going abroad to secure 
a musical education and claims that 
America is far better able to produce great 
musicians and writers than any country in 
Europe. Mr. Freund’s remarks met with 
much applause. 


[From the Detroit Abend-Post of December 
12, 1913] 


sefore a cultured audience, the well- 
known musical editor, John C. Freund, de- 
livered a most interesting discourse on 
American music at the Art Museum. Mr. 
I'reund said, among other things, that the 
American is not less appreciative of art 
than is the European. That America every 
year spends more for music than any other 
nation. While in Germany many people go 
to the opera in order to be critical, in 
America people, principally those who in- 
terest themselves in music, go to appreciate 
the efforts of artists and to learn. The 
works of the most important composers of 
our times are often given earlier in Amer- 
ica than they are in Europe, and the time 
will come, said Mr. Freund, when the 
American composer will be just as distinc- 
tive a type as is the American business 
man and inventor. The United States has 
just as good music schools, said Mr. 
Freund, as there are in Europe, and, there- 
fore, it is folly for us to think that it is 
necessary for us to send our young people 
abroad to study music. 





Egenieff Début Among Tuesday Musical 
Events in New York 


Franz Egenieff, the German _ baritone, 
made his recital début in New York in 
fZolian Hall, Tuesday evening, December 
16. A review of his performance will be 
contained in next week’s issue of MusICAL 
AMERICA, as will also accounts of the con- 
cert of the Musical Art Society, under di- 
rection of Franz Egenieff; the recital of 
Harold Henry, pianist, and the sonata re- 
cital of Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes. 





Campanini to Conduct Mozart Festival 
in London 


Cuicaco, Dec. 16.—Cleofonte Campanini, 
director of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, has agreed to conduct the Mozart 
Festival to be given in London next June. 
Henry Vincent Higgins, manager of Covent 
Garden, made a special trip here to engage 
Campanini. 











From Winter to Summer in Three Days, 
Unique Experience of Christine Miller 




















Christine Miller and a Party of Friends in South 


Carolina—On the Right, at Her 


Pittsburgh 


HE accompanying photographs depict a 
rather abrupt transition in the life of 
Christine Miller, the young American con- 
tralto. Literally—‘from Summer to Win- 


ter within three days.” The photograph on 


Home in 


the left, evidently snapped beneath a 
glaring sun, shows Miss Miller at Harts- 
ville, S. C., during her recent Southern 
sojourn. From left to right the boat’s 
occupants read: Grandson of Major 
Coker, Miss Miller, Mrs. S. L. Coker and 














her daughter. In striking contrast to this 
is the solitary figure of Miss Miller, caught 
in front of her home in Pittsburgh during 
the recent heavy snowfall. The young 
singer is apparently enjoying her Arctic 
surroundings. 
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COMPOSERS “IN ADVANCE OF THEIR TIME” 
FIND STAUNCH DEFENDER IN VON ZADORA 


Recrimination of What Is Modern an Eternal Folly, Declares American Pianist, Recently Returned from 
Eighteen Years’ Absence Abroad—‘‘ We Should Not Listen to Busoni or Schonberg Music with 
Same Ears Wherewith We Listen to Beethoven”—A Believer in ‘‘an Emotional Technic” 
for Pianists, in Which Hands and Arms Are Not Concerned, but Only the Head and Heart 








HE name of Michael von Zadora still 
¥ falls more or less unfamiliarly on 
American ears. A few more successes like 
that which the pianist recently scored when 
he played César Franck with the Kneisels 
and it will have achieved the properties of 
a4 household word in native music circles. 
If he has not been more extensively known 
hereabouts until the present the reason lies 
in his dislike of flamboyant self-proclama- 
tion coupled with an eighteen-years’ ab- 
sence. For Mr. von Zadora, though 
\merican born, returned from abroad after 
this protracted voluntary exile only some 
two months ago to re-establish himself in 
what to him has practically become foreign 
territory. And he is now in charge of the 
piano department at the New York Insti- 
tute of Musical Art. 

In appearance Mr. von Zadora is as little 
of the conventional American as in name. 
He suggests with certain differences a com- 
posite of Chopin and _ Ernest Schelling 
steeped in a quasi-Byronic atmosphere. 
mere glance, at all events, suffices to reveal 
him as a personage distinctly a part, while 
a casual disclosure of certain ideas and 
ideals which he professes proves that in 
personality he is unmistakably so. 

There are some artists, reputedly pro 
found, whose intellectual and esthetic 
depths can be -completely probed and 
fathomed through the expedient of a half 
hour’s conversation. But the longer one 
talks with Mr. von Zadora the higher 
seems the intellectual plane of the man, the 
more far-reaching and individual his per 
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A Caricature of Von Zadora by His 
Friend and Teacher, Ferruccio Busoni 


ceptions, the more comprehensive his out 
look on vital issues and problems of art 
To the small-minded’ or conventionalized 
musician it is readily conceivable that his 
ideas should seem iconoclastic. To the 
liberally disposed his theories and their 
pertinent deductions are at once stimulat 
ing and refreshing were, 
to misty regions of unexplored and often 
undreamed of possibilities. 

All of which does not purport to impl 
that principles of novel trend and weighty 
account are to be found exploited in the 

f present brief notice: Mr. 


sign-posts, as it 


bounds of the 
von Zadora accorded a representative of 
MusicaL AMERICA something like a half- 
hour’s conversation after-his last class at 
the Institute late one afternoon last week. 
Leisure did not serve the purpose of ex 
pounding pregnantly suggestive theories at 
length or of pursuing them, so to speak, to 


their source and fountain-head. The al- 
lotted period offered litthe more than an 
opportunity to peer momentarily into the 
clear depths of the artist’s mentality, to 
become sensible of the originality of its 
content and to conceive impressions too 
subtly abstract, perhaps, for familiarly ex- 
pressed reproduction in black on white. 
The Influence of Busoni 


Progressive educational methods are 
tending more and more decisively away 
from the set formalism and cold pedantry 
of the sort sanctioned by the rooted con- 
ventions of centuries. Mr. von Zadora, 
while he has elaborated his individual ideas 
according to observations and plans of his 
very own, has reacted considerably to the 
impulses communicated by that most ad- 
vanced and radical of musical thinkers, 
erruccio Busoni. There is probably no 
living-artist for whom he experiences a 
larger measure of respect, esteem and de- 
votion. The Italian pianist was one of Mr 
von Zadora’s masters. So was Leschetizky. 
With the latter, however, he did not remain 
long nor did he submit as willingly to his 
more reactionary influences, 

“Busoni is a greatly disappointed and a 
sreatly misunderstood and unappreciated 
man,” remarked the pianist. “He has out 
distanced his generation and is in advance 
of his time as is Schénberge and as are 
several others today. For him there is no 
rest, there is no cessation of activity. The 
solution of problems is his self imposed, 
never-ceasing duty. And the elucidation of 
one results merely in the creation wf 
others and more formidable which relent 
lessly demand his attention. 
mye cannot afford to dismiss him or to 
dismiss Schonberg with lazy inference of 
their insincerity or aspersions upon their 
sanity. This music will some day be clear 
to us—some day when we do not listen to it 
through the same ears wherewith we listen 
to Beethoven. It is folly but it is eternal 
this recrimination of what is modern! Yet 
the new has always been judged and tem 
porarily condemned by standards already 
established, standards that had their legiti 
mate applicability to one age but are out of 
keeping with the spirit and the needs of the 
next. What ignorance, this incessant par- 


rotting about the degeneracy of the age and 


ot art. \rt does not degenerate and it does 
not renew itself by reversion to the past. 
Nothing turns back Life in the 


larget 
sense can ly only by a for 
ward march. 

“And so it is futile to 
trend of art. however strange it may seem. 
There has heen much clamor in various 
quarters because of the contentions of those 
who are demanding 


maintained 


block the onward 


smaller intervals than 
the conventional semitones in music And 


vet the feeling has planted itself stronely 
in many minds. In Germany today there is 
much experimentation with 


quarter-tone 
instruments. I possess one of these my 
self, The gradual evolution of such an 
idea will entail new and unthought of di 
velopments and changes in 
tion and the cor 


musical nota 
struction of instruments 


\nd why not: Is there anything that 
binds us to retain them intact as thev now 
arer Phe piann | feel Sure is susceptible 


of mighty transformations. 


“There are musicians, I know, 


among 


an untold number who will repudiate such 
ideas as fast as they hear them. Thev 
follow a path of least resistance and it 
is much easier to dismiss a new idea con 
temptuously than to reason ovt its validity, 
especially if it leads us into alien fields 
f thought But how many musicians do 
you find who will sit down and really 


I give the composition I am to play careful 
study away from the piano with a view of 
ascertaining the details of its structure and 





eee 


and enjoyment of sweet little girls and 
boys. My preference is for something call- 
ing for a more sustained effort. 


Americans Liberal-Minded 


“T have not yet become acclimated in 
America. My long sojourn in Europe 
where I studied, taught and played, has 
made me feel a stranger in my own 
country especially as the places and people 
| used to know here are so changed in all 
respects. But what has struck me has been 
the liberal-minded attitude of the Amer- 
ican critics towards music of the newer 
type. Do you think those in Germany 
would accept César Franck as open-heart- 
edly as they have all done here? No in- 
deed! They would fume, fret and _ split 


we 





“ 


©. 
al 


Michael von Zadora, Distinguished American Pianist and Head of the Piano De- 
partment of the Institute of Musical Art of New York 


have this in my mind my 
without my having to 
them as independent agents. 
formerly I could not play if my hands 
were cold. 1 have overcome that difficulty 
by giving thought, not to my fingers but to 
the music they are playing. It is this prin- 
ciple with all the extensions it involves that 
| seek to inculcate into my pupils—an 
emotional technic, I may say, in which 
the hands and arms are not concerned, 
hut only the head and heart. 

“What is the use in playing a difficult 
passage over and over again to conquer its 
difficulties when by observing it carefully, 
noting the peculiar details which trouble 
the player and bearing them in mind they 
can be’ overridden with so much greater 
certainty ?” 


character. If | 
inegecrs obey me 
think of 





of the next. 


binds us to retain them intact? 





From the Creed of Michael von Zadora 


HE new has always been temporarily condemned by standards that had their legiti- 
mate applicability to one age, but are out of keeping with the spirit and the needs 


Art does not degenerate ard it does not renew itself by a reversion to the past. 
There has been much clamor because of the contentions of those who are demand- 


ing smaller intervals than the conventional semitones in music. 


The piano, | am sure, is susceptible of mighty transformations. 


Is there anything that 








think? Who, if they do have brains, go to 
the trouble of using them?” 
Methods of Practise 


Mr. von Zadora is not given to exten 
sive practising. “I find no need for it if 


On January 20 Mr. von Zadora will give 
Eolian Hall. He will play, as 
“various large masterpieces of 
Chopin, Liszt and 
like playing programs 
savs, “for the pleasurs 


a recital in 
he puts it, 
Bach, Beethoven, 
others.” “I do not 
of short pieces,” he 


melody’ or ‘lack 


H. FP. FP. 


hairs over its ‘want of 
of f< rm ees 


Permanent Home for Philadelphia Or- 
chestra Proposed 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 15.—It is reported 
that a movement is on foot to provide a 
permanent home for the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. The building of a hall to cost 
$750,000 is proposed, to be located, if the 
present optimistic hopes be realized, some 
where on the new Parkway. Plans and 
specifications already have been prepared, 
funds 


it 1S said, the necessary being ex 
pected to materialize through popular sub 
scription Mi Sa. Ss 
Kingston Signs Three-Year Contract 


with Aborns 


Milton and Sargent Aborn have 
a contract with Morgan Kingston, the tenor 
of the Century Opera company, whereby h« 
will sing under their direction in America 
for the next three years. The arrangement 
was made through Daniel Mayer of Lor 
represents Mr. Kingston 


signed 


don, wh 


American Prima Donna Suspected in 
Italy of Being Spy 


The American prima 
donna, Dorothea MacVane, who is now 
filling an engagement at Taranto, has been 
under surveillance for some time by Italian 
authorities who have mistaken her for a 
spy and the affair has been ré ported to the 
\merican Embassy 


RoME, Dec. 106. 
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ILLNESS CAUSES CHANGES IN METROPOLITAN CASTS 


Geraldine Farrar’s Indisposition Enables Opera-Goers to See Fremstad as ‘‘ Elizabeth ” and Matzenauer 
as ‘* Venus” in Season’s First ‘‘ Tannhauser’’? and Destinn in ‘‘Madama Butterfly ’’ — Bella 
Alten Takes Hempel’s Place in ‘‘ Masked Ball’—Another Fine Performance of “‘ Boris ” 











, 


HERE have been worse “Tannhausers’ 
than the first one of the present sea- 

son, given on Friday evening of last week 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, and there 
have been better. As it was, a very large 
gathering heard Wagner’s opera on this 
occasion and showed itself exceedingly well 
disposed, going even so far as to break in 
upon the proceedings with applause two or 
three times in the course of the second 
act. Had it not been for the persistent 
illness of Geraldine Farrar, which influ- 
enced indirectly even the “Siegfried” of the 
preceding week, the “Tannhauser” in ques- 
tion would have fared even better than it 
did. For the illness of the American prima 
donna necessitated the substitution of 


Mme. Destinn in Saturday afternoon’s 
“Butterfly.” 

Consequently the latter, who was to have 
heen Elizabeth, handed over the saintly 
maiden of the Wartburg to Mme. Frem- 
stad, who had not essayed it before, hav- 
ing confined herself to Venus exclusively ; 
while Mme. Matzenauer was impressed into 
service for the goddess of pagan love. 
Now Mme. Matzenauer is not altogether 
as happy a Venus as Mme. Fremstad, and 
Mme. Fremstad is not so fortunate an 
l:lizabeth as she is a Venus. 

The eminent contralto never assumes a 
role, of course, without making it inter- 
esting. Her Venus, therefore, had much 
that made it worth while. It was vocally 
opulent save in the higher regions and it 
was dramatically intelligent. But it wanted 
much of the plasticity and sweep that we 
have been accustomed to associate with it 
hy virtue of the more familiar impersona- 
tion. . 

Mme. Fremstad’s Elizabeth proved to be 
poetic and moving. Th.-e was exultant 
joy in her greeting to the Lall of song, and 
her feelings when suddenly confronted by 
the long-absent knight were of commingled 
rapture and maidenly modesty and reti- 
cence. Mme. Fremstad made much of the 
intercession for the erring Tannhduser and 
she was poignantly pathéti: as she scanned 
the faces of the returning pilgrims in vain 
hope of recognizing that of the repentant 
sinner. Her singing was better than it had 
been in “Lohengrin.” “Dich Theure Halle” 
had breadth, and what she did sing of the 
“Prayer” was moving. But why must this 
exquisite number be so ruthlessly curtailed 
at the Metropolitan? If “Tannhauser” 
must be cut, there are things which could 
be spared to better advantage. Mme. Frem- 
stad’s tones were sometimes unsteady and 
had often, moreover, a decided “edge.” 

Miss Sparkes sang the Shepherd’s song 
beautifully, as usual. The Tannhduser of 
Mr. Urlus is not a portrayal of the highest 
dramatic, distinction. Vocally it started out 
badly last week, but imoreved as the sec- 
ond act progressed, and in the “Narrative” 


rose to a high pitch of musical beauty and 

} : — 
emotional persuasiveness. Mr. Weil’s 
Wolfram was conventional, but no finer 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


W EONESDAY Evening, December 17 
—Mascagni’s “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’; Mme. Destinn; Messrs. Cristalli, 
Gilly. Followed by Leoncavallo’s ‘I 
Pagliacci’’; Miss Bori; Messrs. Ca- 
ruso, Amato. Conductor, Mr, Polacco. 
Thursday Evening, December 18— 
Strauss’s ‘‘Der Rosenkavalier.””’ Mmes. 
Ober. Hempel, Case; Messrs. Goritz, 
Weil, Jérn, Reiss. Conductor, Mr. 
Hertz. 

Friday Evening, December 19—Puc- 
cini’s ‘“‘Tosca’’; Miss Farrar; Messrs. 
Caruso, Scotti. Conductor, Mr. Tosca- 
nini, 

Saturday Afternoon, December 20— 
Wagner’s “Die Walkiire’; Mmes, Gad- 
ski, Fremstad, Matzenauer; Messrs. 
Urlus, Braun, Ruysdael. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz. 

Monday Evening, December 22—Mo- 
zart’s ‘‘Die Zauberfléte’’; Mmes. Gad- 
ski, Hempel, Alten; Messrs, .Jorn, 
Reiss, Goritz, Braun, Griswold. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Hertz. 

Wednesday Evening, December 24— 
Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde’’ (first 
time this season); Mmes. Fremstad, 
Ober; Messrs. Urlus, Weil, Braun. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 

Thursday Evening, December 25— 
Ponchielli’s ‘‘La Gioconda’; Mmes. 
Destinn, Ober; Messrs. Caruso, Amato, 
De Segurola. Conductor, Mr. Tosca- 
nini, 

Friday Afternoon, December 26— 
Humperdinck’s ‘‘Hansel und Gretel’’; 
Mmes. Alten, Mattfeld, Sparkes, Bras- 
lau; Messrs. Reiss, Leonhardt. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Morgenstern. 

Friday Evening, December 26—Wag- 
ner’s “Siegfried’’; Mmes. Gadski, Mat- 
zenauer; Messrs. Urlus, Reiss, Goritz, 
Griswold. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Saturday Afternoon, December 27— 
Puccini’s ‘‘La Bohéme’’; Miss Farrar, 
Mme. Alten; Messrs. Cristalli, Gilly, 
Didur, De Segurola. Conductor, Mr. 
Polacco. 

Saturday Evening, December 27— 
Verdi’s ‘‘Aida’’; Mmes. Destinn, Ober; 
Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, Rothier. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 











Landgrave than Mr. Braun has been heard 
here in many a season. Carl Schlegel was 
Biterolf and availed limself well of his 
single opportunity, and Paul Althouse made 
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his Wagnerian début by singing the few 
measures of Walter. 

Mr. Hertz, though indisposed, conducted 
as though he were not at all so, and the 
choral aspects of the performance were 
satisfying. Is it not possible, though, to 
reform the representation of the Baccha- 
nale? Wagner’s music in this episode is 
of Atschylean grandeur. But the _ terpsi- 
chorean illustration of it is lamentably in- 
adequate, little better tnan the “skips and 
hops” which Wagner deplored at the ill- 
fated Paris performances in 1861. The 
world has moved since then and surely it 
is possible for the conscientious modern 
ballet master to devise something more 
closely akin to the “wi'dly sublime” or to 
“something resembling the groups and pro- 
cessions of bacchanals on antique reliefs” 
which Wagner had in mind for this scene. 

Second Performance of ‘Boris’’ 

That the public has responded to the 
manifold beauties of Moussorgsky’s “Boris 
Godounow” was evidenced once more when 
a very large audience attended on Monday 
evening the second performance this season 
of the Russian music-drama. 

The cast was the same as that at the 
first performance this year, with Mme. 
Ober as Marina and Miss Braslau as Feo- 
dor. Once more the chorus sang its large 
share of the music with a wealth of tone. 
The individuals who distinguished them- 
selves particularly were Mr. Didur, whose 
personation of the fear-ridden Czar is one 
of the most complete dramatic achieve- 
ments on the contemporary stage; Mr. Alt- 
house, whose singing was notably beauti- 
ful and who is steadily adding fine points 
to his acting, and Mr. de Segurola, whose 
Varlaam stands high in his list of charac- 
ter parts. A word is also due Mr. Bada, 
whose singing and general interpretation 
of Schouisky show him an artist of much 
greater powers than anything he has done 
hitherto. As pointed out in this journal 
after the premiére last season, Mr. Reiss 
overdoes the Simpleton’s pathetic role, in- 
jecting, by the crude manner in which he 
vocalizes his song, a note of coarseness into 
the part instead of the profound pathos 
which would result from a greater repres- 
sion, dramatically and vocally. 

It is needless to add that the orchestra 
under Mr. Toscanini played the marvelous 
score as superbly as on past occasions. 

Mme. Destinn as ‘‘Butterfly’”’ 

Emmy Destinn sings in “Madama But- 
terfly” so infrequently in New York that 
it is probable that most of those at last 
Saturday’s matinée were hearing her for the 
first time in Puccini’s opera. The continued 
illness of Geraldine Farrar gave her her 
first chance in four years, it is said, to dis- 
close her interpretation of Cio-Cio-San at 
the Metropolitan. And yet, at Covent Gar- 
den, London, in Boston and elsewhere this 
is one of Miss Destinn’s most admired 
characterizations. 

Why this admiration exists it was not 
difficult to discern last Saturday. Miss 
Destinn may not fit the role in appearance; 
that is not to be expected. But she sang it 
with wondrous beauty and purity of tone 
and profound musical feeling, and acted 
with a sincerity that allowed none of the 
poignant moments in Butterfly’s tragedy to 
fail of the fullest effect. 

Mr. Martinelli, the Pinkerton for the sec- 
ond time, sang with opulent and unforced 
tone and acted with refreshing straight for- 
wardness. Scotti was the same admirable 
Sharpless as usual, and Toscanini conduct- 
ed thrillingly. 

More Changes Through Iliness 

Miss Farrar was too much indisposed to 
sing Massenet’s “Manon” on Thursday 
evening of last week, and, instead of cast- 
ing another soprano for the part, the man- 
agement substituted the pretentious pro- 
duction of “The Masked Ball.” The indis- 
position blight made necessary a still fur- 
ther change, for the sudden illness of Frieda 
Hempel gave Bella Alten an opportunity to 
show what an appealing Oscar she could 
be. This refreshing soprano, who sang the 
role under the Conried régime, was a most 
alluring figure and both sang and acted 
with abundant animation. 

Most intense was the ovation given to 
Pasquale Amato after his poignant “Eri 
tu,” when the audience gave way to the 
most ecstatic sort of enthusiasm. Maria 
Duchéne continued her artistic advance as 
Ulrica, and the rest of the cast was as 
before. The audience continued to con- 
found captious critics of the old Verdi 
work by remaining .until Caruso’s death 
scene at II.I5. 

“La Bohéme,” with @ slight change in 


cast, had its second performance on 
Wednesday, the 1oth. Giovanni Martinelli 
again appeared as Rodolfo and was re- 
ceived with genuine enthusiasm, especially 
after the “Racconto” in the first act. 
Frances Alda was a charming and sympa- 
thetic Mimi. She was in excellent voice 
and rendered the “Addio” in the third act 
with great depth of feeling. The other 
roles were commendably handled. Bella 
Alten was the irresistible Musetta; Pas- 
quale Amato invested Marcello with vocal 
richness and genial bonhommie; Mr. de 
Segurola was Colline, and Mr. Didur, 
Schaunard. Mr. Polacco conducted in his 
usual spirited manner. 





CENTURY’S ‘‘ BOHEMIAN GIRL” 





Moderate Sized House Hears Inadequate 
Performance of Balfe Opera 


Opera written in English had its first 
hearing at the Century Opera House this 
week when Balfe’s “The Bohemian Girl” 
was revived, and the moderate attendance 
seemed to indicate that there is not much 
demand at present for this melodious old 
work. So inadequate was the performance 
that it merits the space of the present para- 
graph—and no more. 

Sunday night’s concert had as a feature 
a concert performance of the second act of 
“Martha,” sung by Lois Ewell, Walter 
Wheatley, Jayne Herbert and Alfred Kauf- 
man, with a repetition for Miss Ewell’s 
“Last Rose of Summer.” Other much- 
applauded offerings were those of Morgan 
Kingston, Mary Carson, Mary Jordan and 
Herbert Waterous. The latter had his 
wife, Miss Herbert, as his accompanist in 
an added “Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep.” Alfred Szendrei showed his gifts 
as a Wagnerian conductor in the “Tann- 
hauser” Overture. During the preceding 
week Mr. Szendrei had increased the ef- 
fectiveness of the Century’s “Madama But- 
terfly,” as the conductor of the repetition 
of that work. mn. mm ha 
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WILL SCHONBERG BE A NEW YORK FAD? 


When Flonzaleys Play His D Minor Quartet, Will Metropolis Adopt This Revolutionary Music as a 
New Sensation, Like Cubist Paintings, Lurid Dances and Bizarre Gowns ?—Luncheon Conver- 
sation Reveals Flonzaley Members as Analysts and Defenders of So-Called ‘‘ Musical Anarchist ”’ 











EW YORK is about to be put to a 
test. What will this city think of 
Arnold Schonberg, as represented by his 
Quartet in D Minor, when that work is 
played by the Flonzaleys on January 26? 
What will this city think of Schénberg, this 
city of new sensations, which made a fad 
of the cubist paintings, which seeks thrills 
in the most lurid dances and authorizes 
costumes for its women that are equally 
sensational? Will New York accept Schon- 
berg’s harmonic “atrocities” as sim- 
ply another new fad, will it greet them 
with outspoken disapproval, or will it 
simply pass them by as being a tedious 
bore. To be sure, New York has become 
acquainted with Schodnberg’s earliest style 
through some of his songs heard in a re- 
cent recital, but its attitude toward the 
Schénberg that has lately been upsetting 
musical Europe is to be determined through 
the medium of the Flonzaleys. 

This puzzling question formed the chief 
topic of conversation last Monday during 
a luncheon with the members of the Flon- 
zaley Quartet, the genial John Bacon, aide- 
de-camp to Loudon Charlton, being the 
master of cermonies. The luncheon party 
occupied a private room at the famous Del 
Pezzo’s café, favored retreat of Enrico 
Caruso and frequented by great artists of 
many nationalities. 

While Mr. Bacon directed the course of 
the conversation, it was Ugo Ara, the violist 
of the quartet, who presided over the 
culinary features of the occasion and who 
tested each viand as it appeared, to make 
sure that it was fit for the table of these 
musician-epicures and their guests. Thus 
Mr. Ara authorized the serving of a soup 
which seemed to. consist of even more 
solids than liquids. 

“That is minestra maritata, or ‘married 
soup,” explained Iwan d’Archambeau, the 
cellist. 

‘‘Married Soup” for Bachelors 

“Is not that an unsuitable food,” queried 
Mr. Bacon, “for a quartet which is sternly 
an organization of bachelors?” 

“It may give us an idea in the right direc- 
tion,’ ventured Mr. Ara, 

With the serving of a meat unfamiliar 
to the Anglo-Saxon visitors, the violist haz- 
arded the remark: “Perhaps you would 
desire some other kind of meat—this is 
something that you will like the more you 
try it.” 

“Ts it not like Schénberg’s music in that 
respect?” reminded Adolfo Betti, the first 
violin. With that prelude, Schénberg held 
sway and food became a secondary consid 
eration. 

“The first time that we ever played over 
the Sch6nberg quartet,” recalled Mr. 
d’Archambeau,” was three or four years ago 
in a Chicago hotel. This was a hotel in 
which we had always been able to rehearse 
without disturbing any of the other guests. 
But when we had played a few pages of 
this Schénberg work, there was such a 
pounding on our walls and dropping of 
shoes on the floor above that we had to 
stop playing.” 

“T had three dogs at our villa in Switzer- 
land,” supplemented Alfred Pochon, the 
second violin, “and they had been trained 
to listen to our rehearsing without uttering 
a whine. But let us commence playing the 
Schénberg and these four-footed critics 
would set up a yelping such as out-Sch6n- 
berged Schonberg.” 

“Let me add the serious testimony,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bacon, “of Harold Bauer, who 
declares that this Schénberg quartet is one 
work that he can make nothing out of.” 

“Then there was Manheim,” recollected 
Mr. Ara, “where the management of our 
concert came to us and said: ‘If you insist 
upon playing this Schénberg quartet, well 
and good, but remember the blame be upon 
your head if the public is hostile. We will 
take no responsibility for it.’ And then at 
the concert we had an announcement made 
that we intended to play an additional 
number before the Schénberg (to set it off 
better), the audience said, ‘Are these Flon- 
zaleys mad— to play even more than their 
program?’ After all this suspense, however, 
we found the audience actually favorable 
toward the Schonberg.” 


Will Be Musical Evangel 
“Our experience has been,” recounted 
Mr. Betti, “that the English people have 


been the most friendly toward this work, 
and those in Holland. Germany is the most 
antagonistic, for there Schonberg has many 
enemies. Not only is his music revolution- 
ary, but he has been very outspoken in ex- 
pressing his opinions about various persons 
and things. He feels strongly and believes 


in saying just what he feels. Naturally that 
causes enemies, but every age needs just 
such men as he who will speak the truth. 
And I believe that in the next generation, 
when Schénberg is recognized as a prophet 
of music, his present ‘heresies’ will be re- 
garded as evangel.” 

“Schonberg heard us play the quartet in 
Berlin,” related Mr. Pochon, “and he was 


Mahler,” related Mr. Ara, ‘and Mahler de- 
clared that it was the most remarkable 
score that he had read. Although he liked 
much of it, so he said, there were some 
parts that he couldn’t fathom. Schénberg 
then showed it to Arnold Rosé, who took 
up the work with his famous quartet in 
Vienna. The Rosé Quartet rehearsed some 


four times and still could not get to the 


the Flonzaleys are now championing this 
much-opposed composition, even though, 
as Mr. Betti confessed, “When we first 
took up the work it seemed to enter poison- 
ously into our souls so that all of us lay 
awake night after night from the very 
thinking of it.” 

“It is perhaps the non-musical person,” 
Mr. d’Archambeau submitted, “who gets 
the most out of this quartet at first. Such 
a person has no advance information to 
go by, as has the musician, and therefore 
he hears the work without being hampered 
by too much analysis. Thus the novel 
Schonberg effects appeal to him immed- 
iately, because he is not always watching 
the ‘wheels go ’round.’ ” 

By this time, the Parmigiano cheese and 
the coffee had been duly dispatched, and 
as the little gathering adjourned, Mr. Betti 
laid the Schonberg discussion “upon the 





Flonzaley Quartet and Harold Bauer, Photographed at Wheeling, W. Va, on Occasion of Their Joint Concert in that City. 
Adolfo Betti, Ugo Ara, Iwan D’Archambeau, Alfred Pochon. 


to Right: 


deeply touched. He is very shy and retir- 
ing, and at the close when we wanted him 
to share our recalls, he kept slouching down 
in his seat so as to be unnoticed. We finally 
got him up on the platform, but unfortu- 
nately he was greeted with some hisses— 
such is the enmity toward him.” 

“Wasn’t it Manheim,” asked Mr. d’Arch- 
ambeau, “where some of the people in the 
audience were looking around to see if we 
had a wind instrument concealed some- 
where? So natural were Schonberg’s wood 
wind effects with the strings.” 

“T went to see Schonberg,” so Mr. Betti 
disclosed, “for the purpose of finding out 


if our interpretation of the quartet was 
according to his ideas. It meant an hour’s 
journey from Berlin and I found him 


settled attractively in the country. He 
played quartet for me on the piano and |] 
was delighted to find that our reading of 
the work coincided exactly with his. I 
saw there some examples of his painting 
and believe he would have made an impres- 
sion in that art, as well. Yes, his paintings 
are obscure, like his music, but as his fig- 
ures look down at you, one feature that 
stands out is the eyes.” 

“Then they are similar to his own eyes,” 
commented Mr. Pochon, “for they have 
that same penetrating quality.” 

“Is Schonberg sincere?” Mr. 
asked 


Betti was 


Insists Upon Sincerity 

“Absolutely,” he replied. “He is neither 
crazy, nor is he creating his kind of music 
as a pose and merely to attract attention. 
His attitude toward himself is seen in his 
methods with his pupils. When they show 
him a bit of writing, he will ask ‘Are you 
sincere in this?’ or ‘Do you actually feel 
this music?’. He will then add: ‘If you 
feel the music, it’s all right, but otherwise 
you'd better throw it away.” 

“Schonberg took his quartet to Gustav 


bottom of the work, so the composer pro- 
‘ ’ . 
posed: ‘Let’s all go to Mahler and work it 
over with him.’ With this combination of 
musicianly insight the D Minor was finally 
elucidated until it became clear to all.” 
Throughout this luncheon, there was no 
doubt as to the ardent sincerity with which 
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table,” with the parting thought: ‘When 
you examine the Haydn quartets and then 
the later quartets of Beethoven, do you 
not find it true that the distance between 
the Haydn and the later Beethoven works 
is just as great as that between the later 
Beethoven and the Schonberg?” K.S.C. 





BOSTON'S APPROVAL 
FOR HENRI DANGES 


Paris Baritone Applauded at Début 
in *‘ Thais” Both as Singer 
and Actor 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No, 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, December 15, 1913. 
” the Saturday matinée at the Boston 
Opera House, in which Mary Garden 
was the Thais in Massenet’s opera, Henri 
Danges, the f 
his Boston début, as Athanael. 
the Nicias, appeared here for the first time 


famous Paris baritone, made 


Louis Deru, 


in that role. 

Mr. Dangés made a decidedly favorable 
impression by his finished and thoughtful 
impersonation. His voice is unusually beau- 
tiful. He sings; he does not merely declaim, 
and he showed further his training and ex 
perience in not attempting to force his voice 
As an actor he is not as sensational as are 
others in this famous role, but a change of 
facial expression, a gesture, said much, and 
no gestures or facial expressions were 
thrown away. On the whole, although he 
sang under embarrassing conditions, Mr. 


Dangeés justified the enthusiastic 
which had preceded him from Paris. 


reports 


Mr. 


Deru made an excellent impression as 
Nicias. Charles Strony conducted effe 
tively. 


In the evening there was a performance 
of the “Barber of Seville,” which was in 
many respects a model of what a popular 
priced performance of an operatic master- 
piece should be. Most of the artists in the 
cast were deeplv imbued with the traditions 
of their roles, and all worked together with 
exemplary understanding and effectiveness 
The entire performance was permeated with 
the spirit of comedy, and that wonderful 
music bubbled and sparkl d again as if it 
could never grow old. Hazel Sanborn made 
her début as Rosina and showed a pleasing, 
flexible voice of conside able range, al 
though she was so nervous that it was hard 
ly possible to make any just estimate of her 
accomplishments at the present time. Al 
fredo Ramella was the Almaviva, singing 
with a light, pretty voice. Jose Mardones, 
one of the best baritones of the Boston 
Opera Company, was really superb as Ba 
silio, and Rodolfo Fornari, whose voice is 
of unlovely quality, was nevertheless a capi 
tal Figaro. Luigi Tavecchia is an excep 
tionally amusing Dr. Bartolo. O, D. 


A memorial tablet was recently placed 
on the house in Vienna at Satilengasse 3 in 
which Schubert lived for a long time, and 
composed “Der Erlkoénig” numerous 


other works. 


and 
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KARL JORN 


THE EMINENT GERMAN TENOR 


OF THE 


METROPOLITAN 


OPERA 


CO. 


The first German Tenor to win the unanimous approval of press and public in South America 


Extracts from the criti- 
cal reports of Mr. Jorn’s 
appearances during his 
South American 
Tournee. 


May-June-July-Aug.-Sept -1913:— 


SANTIAGO DE CHILE 


El Mercurio, Sept. 9, 
1913. ‘‘The voice is beau- 
tiful and sweet. Jorn is 
possessed of 
of intelli- 


an artist 
feeling and 
gence who always is ap- 
We can say 
exaggeration 


plauded. 
without 
that Jorn is a notable 
artist. His method of 
singing has never been 
surpassed by any artist 
heard in Chile.” 


L] 


La Manana, Sept. 6, 
1913. “He sang the ‘Rid 
Pagliaccio’ of Leonca- 
vallo with warmth, with 
the laughing and crying 
in a most dramatic way, 
and was obliged to re- 
peat it.” 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


Jornal do Brasil, June 
13, 1913. “No other 
singer or distinguished 
tenor beauti- 
fully and arouses such 


sings’ so 


enthusiasm in the music - 

















of Wagner, although 
there were many ad- 
mirers of French 
[Italian music in the audi- 
ence. We thank the im- 
presario who brought to 


and 


us this singer of the first 
rank.”’ 


ROSARIO 


La Capital, August 12, 
1913. “His enunciation 
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is clear and faultless, his 
voice has sweetness and 
The distin- 
tenor 
obliged to add extras to 
his program.” 


power. 


guished was 


La Reaccion. “In every 
number, especially in the 
‘Narration of the Grail’ 
he showed the warmth of 


his voice. His intensity 
of feeling and sentiment, 
superlative artistic inter- 
pretation. When he sings 
he communicates his in- 
timate 
hearers.” 


emotions to his 


BUENOS AIRES 


The Standard, August 
2, 1913. 


formance. of 


“For his per- 


Rodolfo’s 


great air from ‘Boheme’ 


he was deservedly re- 
called twice, for he sang 
with 


tenderness and 


sympathy. 


_ 


the famous 


His tone in 
‘Salve Di- 


mora from  (Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ and also in an 
aria from the popular 


‘Aida’ was of fine quality 
and he displayed com- 
plete control of voice in 
these as in everything 
else he performed.” 


Sonntag Zeitung, Au- 
gust 2, 1913. “Jorn’s 
sympathetic lyric tenor, 
which sounds equally 
well in all registers, his 
art of singing and his 
command of every effect 


won him at 


once the 
hearts of his hearers.” 
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Dear MusicaAL AMERICA: 


The production of Strauss’s “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” has importance for reasons out- 
side of its being a novelty in this country. 
It enables us to take stock of American 
public taste at this time and also enables 
us to compare the public attitude to such a 
production with the attitude in Germany, 
where, we know, the opera has been a great 
success. If it proves a popular success here 
it will be more on account of the splendid 
representation than on account of the at- 
tractiveness of the libretto or interest in 
Mr, Strauss’s music. 

“Der Rosenkavalier” is certainly not grand 
opera; it is not opéra comique in the 
French sense; it is too pretentious to be 
what is called “comic opera.” It is, to be 
frank, neither fish, flesh nor fowl, with 
regard to its libretto or with regard to its 


music. If I were to put my own opinion 
into a few words I would say that it is 
“Much Ado About Nothing,” with a dash 


of “The Merry Wives of Windsor” set to 
music, which is always musicianly, at times 
beautiful, at times wonderful, at times very 
monotonous, and also, much to my sur- 
prise, at times reminiscent of other com- 
posers. 

The waltz themes of which so much has 
been written, and which are so plentifully 
interspersed through the proceedings, lack 
originality, Johann Strauss would certainly 
have been ashamed of them. 

The playwright, Hugo von Hofmann- 
sthal, who wrote the libretto for Strauss’s 
“Elektra,” by the bye, and some pieces well 
known in Germany and Austria, decided to 
be in the fashion. This fashion | can best 
describe by telling you that a friend of 
mine, who last Spring was in France and 
Belgium, said that of seven plays which 
he had witnessed, no less than five had a 
bed for the center of the plot—as well as 
the center of the stage. 

The original edition of “Der Rosenkav- 
alier” has been greatly toned down to meet 
the cleaner and more cultivated taste of 
\mericans. Thus the bed in the first act is 
discreetly shown at one side. In the last 
act it is only suggested by a curtain. 

in the original representation, in the first 
act, the bed is very conspicuous, also in the 
last. In fact, the action takes place all 
about it, to meet the requirements of the 
German public, which evidently likes to 
have its humor not only suggestive but 
coarse. 

The plot can be dismissed in a few words. 
It deals with the adventures of a salacious 
old country squire of I50 years ago, who 
makes love to everybody, from the servant 
maids to the ladies of quality. The humor 
of the piece is supplied by the frustration 
of his amorous attempts. 

How our public will take to it is, as yet, 
undetermined. It is an open secret that 
there was no tremendous rush for tickets 
at the higher price for the first perform- 
ance. Certainly there was nothing like the 
demand that there was for the first night 
of “The Girl of the West,” though, on that 
occasion, it must be said, that we had the 
first performance of the work in any coun- 
try, with the composer himself to super- 
intend the production. 

Your critics have analyzed the music and 
pointed out its beauties and its shortcom- 
ings. To me the enjoyment of the evening 
—and, I think, that was the prevailing opin- 
ion—was greatly marred by long, tedious 
passages, particularly in the first act. Hertz, 
the conductor, to whom much of whatever 
success was obtained was due, insisted on 
retaining as much of the music as possible, 
although I understand Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
was in favor of making further “cuts,” 
after some very serious amputation had 
already been performed. In its original 
shape the opera plays for four hours and 
a half. 

It must be admitted that there were de- 


lightful periods. Right at the opening the 
duo between the Princess and Octavian, 
beautifully sung by Frieda Hempel and 
Margarete Ober, was most pleasing. Mme. 
Ober hugged the life out of Mme. Hempel 
with such delicious abandon as to induce 
one member of the “400” to exclaim, in the 
foyer, after the first act, that he consid- 
ered it well worth the advanced price to 
have witnessed the most gorgeous exhibi- 
tion of amatory osculation that it had ever 
been his privilege to see. 

Here was a scene that in less capable 
hands would have been what the French 
call “risqué,” yet such were the grace, the 
dignity and charm with which Miss 
Frieda Hempel played and sang, and such 
the ingenuous freshness and_ innocent 
abandon of Margarete Ober, that at no 
time could it have given offense, even to 
those Puritanically inclined. It was cer- 
tainly as beautiful and sincere a bit of 
love-making as has ever been seen on any 
stage, dramatic or operatic. 

Another strong feature of the first act is 
the boudoir scene, in which we are shown 
the levée of a woman of fashion of 150 
years ago, with all the various people who 
come to wait upon her, to solicit her in- 
fluence, her charity, her interest in their 
music, or sell her something in the way of 
clothes and jewelry, while the perruquier 
fixes up her hair and powders it, as well 
as her face. 

In the role of the amorous old squire 
Otto Goritz endeavored to do his best, but 
somehow or other, whether we are not in 
touch with the heavy comedy which is 
pleasing to the Germans, or whether, per- 
haps, Mr. Goritz is not yet au fait with his 
role, is more than | can say; but, remem- 
bering his wonderful Papageno, his Beck- 
messer and other roles, he seemed a little 
out of place. 

The opening of the second act, where 
Mme. Ober, who plays the Rosenkava- 
lier, appears with the rose with which she 
greets the young lady who is to be married 
to the old squire, is picturesque, and here 
Mr. Strauss has written some of the most 
charming music of the whole opera. 

Anna Case, who plays the part of the 
young lady who is to marry the old squire, 
had some very difficult music, which she 
sang, on the whole, with distinction, though 
she appeared to us in the front, to be, at 
times, scarcely herself. I notice that one 
of the critics insists that Miss Case has 
changed her method of singing, and not 
for the better. Be that as it may, she made 
a hit with the audience. 

On the whole the performance was up 
to the high-water mark which we _ have 
come to expect from the Metropolitan man- 
agement, which is to be complimented upon 
having produced the opera with a com- 
pleteness, especially in the minor details, 
which is not to be found even in the best 
opera houses in Europe, although Max 
Smith, in the Press, who, it seems, heard 
the opera several times in Germany, insists 
that much was lost in the rendition, and 
that there were a good many nice effects 
in the music which were not brought out. 
However, that I leave Mr. Smith to argue 
out with our good friend Hertz. 

The whole of the third act belongs to 
the class of broad farce such as one might 
find at the Palais Royal Theater in Paris. 
It is relieved by a fine trio at the end, and 
so the audience is sent awav at least with 
some beautiful music in its ears, to relieve 
it from the tedium which had undoubtedly 
oppressed it, at times, during the per- 
formance. 

Whatever its popularity with Americans 
may be, “Der Rosenkavalier” is sure to 
please German audiences. 

As there has been some discussion as to 
what Dr. Strauss receives for the produc 
tion, let me say that under his contract the 
management has to produce the opera at 
least ten times in New York and Brooklyn. 
lor each performance the good doctor re- 
ceives $1,000. Besides this he exacted ten 
per cent. of the gross receipts of the first 
performance; that is the reason why prices 
of seats were raised. 

* * x 


A propos of “Der Rosenkavalier” Wil- 
liam J. Henderson, in the New York Sun, 
writes that the judgment of a first night 
audience is neither representative nor re- 
liable? Frankly, I cannot agree with him. 
| will admit that on a first night there will 
always be friends of the artists, friends of 
the composer, friends of the management, 
and possibly a claque at work to make the 
event a success. There will be the usual 
amount of applause, of flowers and wreaths 
handed over the footlights, and just so 
many curtain calls—all of which is no 
doubt grateful to the performers and the 
conductor. 

But unless supported by the enthusiasm 
of the mass of the audience it all appears 
somewhat cold and perfunctory. 

A first night audience may be divided 
into what might be called “the official quar- 
ter,’ which represents those more or less 
interested with the management, friends of 
artists and the “unofficial three-quarters,” 


which are representative of the general 
public. It is this unofficial three-quarters 
which really give the verdict quite as much 
as the critics do the next morning. It is 
what each of these people, who are centers 
of influence, radiate out through their cir- 
cles, which finally forms that public opin- 
ion which says to its friends, “You ought 
to go,” or “You ought not to go.” 

It is the custom to decry a first night au- 
dience as being composed of a lot of blasé 
people who have heard too much and seen 
too much and who, not being representa- 
tive of the mass of the patrons of amuse- 
ments, their opinion has little value. That 
may be true of many of the theatrical per- 
formances, to which there are always many 
“deadheads” admitted outside of the repre- 
sentatives of the press, but it is not true 
of a first night at the opera. There you 
have a large representation of the paying 
public. Its criticism is generally fair. 

I will admit that the criticism of “dead- 
heads” has to be feared. They are cranky 
faultfinders, and their attitude is that of 
the dyspeptic who condemns all foods re- 
morselessly because his doctor has forbid- 
_—™ to take anything but crackers and 
milk. 


*x* * * 


As to the morals of the opera we must 
not forget that if we are to draw a line 
we shall rule off at least one-half of all the 
operas that are performed. However much 
the plot of “Der Rosenkavalier” may of- 
fend some people, even in its emasculated 
form, it is, after all, descriptive of the time 
it undertakes to depict. It certainly cannot 
be as offensive as Gounsberg’s last opera, 
“Venice,” just put on at the Monnaie, in 
Brussels. 

Gounsberg, who has not only written the 
music, but the libretto, starts out with the 
idea that fidelity and love do not go to- 
gether, whatever poets and writers may 
say. He illustrates his theory by his plot, 
which involves a rich young American 
widow and a handsome diplomat. They 
meet on the piazzetta of San Marco in 
Venice. The young diplomat goes right up 
to the widow and informs her brusquely 
that he loves her, whereupon she takes his 
arm, and they go off for an amour which 
lasts through three acts, but finally ends in 
yawns and disillusionment. 

It is said that “Venice” has already been 
translated for the American stage—the 
word “translated,” I suppose, will mean 
that the adapters will go as far as they can 
without taking too desperate a chance of 
colliding with the police. 

But Gounsberg has been cast into the 
shade by d’Annunzio and’ Mascagni, whose 
new opera “Parisina” has just had a cool 
reception at the Scala, in Milan. 

The plot revolves about the love of the 
mistress of a great nobleman for his son. 
The lovers are “discovered” to perfectly 
lovely music and later on are beheaded, also 
to perfectly lovely music! 

* * x 

The continued illness of Geraldine Farrar 
has caused much changing of roles in the 
repertoire at the Metropolitan, one of the 
changes involving the giving of the role of 
Cio Cio San in “Madama _ Butterfly” to 
I’mmy Destinn, which resulted, as was to 
he expected, in disillusionment as regards 
the character, but in the general conclusion 
that the music had never been so splendidly 
sung before, especially in the more dra 
matic moments. 

There has been talk among mu 
sicians and music lovers why Mlle. Bori, 
who is not only personally well fitted for 
the role, but who has made a success of it 
in Europe, did not get the chance. 

That, | presume, is a secret of the man 
agement. At the same time, I presume, 
Signor Gatti-Casazza could give you, if you 
were to ask him, an_ excellent 
therefor. 

I have noticed, in references to him by 
the critics, that some of them seem to hint 
that intrigues are at work. This I doubt. 
There will, of course, always be more or 
less intrigue in any large opera company. 
l‘'riends will try to assist their particular 
favorites, but, on the whole, it may be said 
of the present management, that it has 
done pretty well in the apportionment of 
roles, certainly compared with former days. 


some 


reason 


The Hammerstein enterprise is somewhat 
still “in the clouds.” Oscar Hammerstein 
has announced that in deference to Judge 
Pendleton’s decision he has sold out all his 
interests to his son Arthur and that it is 
Arthur who will, in future, carry out the 
season of grand opera which has been 
promised. Since the injunction which has 
been issued by Judge Pendleton includes 
both Mr. Hammerstein’s sons, unless the 
injunction is reversed, on appeal, how can 
Hammerstein go ahead? 

* ok x 


The new enterprise proposed by your dis- 
tinguished friend, Andreas Dippel, merits 
serious attention. If Mr. Dippel will pre- 
sent, as he says, the best light operas which 
he has found abroad, as well as novelties 
by American composers during a series of 
eight months, beginning next Fall, I proph- 
esy for him an unbounded success, because 
there is a large public which will flock to 
hear operas by Lehar, Leoncavallo, Cuvil- 
lier, Ascher and others of that class. 

Dippel is known to have secured the 
rights to some of the most successful light 
operas which have been produced recently 
in Europe. In addition to that he has an 
experience not only as an artist of dis- 
tinction, but as a manager, for years. He 
has shown in his conduct of the Chicago 
Opera Company that he is exceedingly en- 
terprising, and as he has both large means 
of his own and all the backing he needs, 
and as, furthermore, it is said, the Shu- 
berts are interested with him, there is no 
reason why his enterprise should not have 
unlimited success. 

x ok 

What you had to say editorially to R. E. 
Johnston, the well-known manager of op- 
eratic artists and other attractions, will, | 
trust, be taken by that enterprising and 
versatile gentleman in the kindly spirit in 
which it was, no doubt, intended. 

Mr. Johnston’s trouble, as you said, is 
that he does not realize that during the last 
decade even there has been a tremendous 
change in the musical intelligence and cul- 
ture of our people. Any manager who 
overlooks this most important fact is liable 
to have trouble with his bank account—so 
I do not wonder that Mr. Johnston, in his 
desperate appeal to you “to hammer to the 
limit”’—to use his own words—one of his 
principal stars, Mr, Ysaye, finds himself. 
as he says over his signature, in need of 
money. 

To tell the truth, the old days of man- 
agerial tricks and tactics have passed away. 
It is no longer possible for a manager to 
successfully bring over artists, that is, for 
any time, who have long ago outlived their 
usefulness, and are only shadows of their 
former selves. It is no longer possible for 
a manager to successfully exploit his artists 
and obtain large sums of money from them 
“to work the press,” while he may be pay- 
ing some poor scribe $75 or $80 to write up 
a few notices—the kind of press agent stuff 
that finds its way into the waste-paper 
basket of the principal dailies; for most of 
the leading papers in the United States 
are in a compact not to take any press 
agent stuff of the usual kind. 

Another of the old tricks of managers 
used to be to charge artists large sums for 
printed matter which was never printed, 
for lithographs which were never printed, 
and for putting advertisements in musical 
papers—advertisements which were never 
inserted, or, if they were, were inserted 
only up to five per cent. of the amount 
which the artist was asked, and forced, to 
pay. 

Just as the Augean stables in the finan- 
cial world are being cleaned out, so the 
Augean stables in the musical and artistic 
world are being cleaned out. 

Capable business men, with clean and 
honorable methods, are in the managerial 
field, so that the artist to-day has no need 
of being plundered or exploited—that 1s, 
if the artist has any business sense, or a 
secretary who can attend to business af- 
fairs with reasonable acumen and prompt- 
ness. 

k x x 
old-time 
there is 


however, not alone the 
who fails to realize that 


It is, 
manager 
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a new deal on in the musical world. Some 
of the principal artists and pianists are 
much in the same dilemma. 

There is Josef Hofmann, for instance, 
who, in a long interview in the New York 
Times on Monday last, virtually answers 
the criticism which was hurled at him at 
the time he gave a performance of such a 
character that long before it was over a 
third of the audience arose and left Car- 
negie Hall. 

Now, Mr. Hofmann, in his interview, 
says some harsh things about the attitude 
of the musical public in this city and coun- 
try, and about the musical intelligence of 
American people. He says that all that 
they care for when they go to a concert is 
to be amused. 

Now this is in direct contradiction to the 
expressed opinion of men like Mahler in 
the past, and of Stransky, in the present. 
Stransky, as you know, praised the attitude 
of the audiences at the Philharmonic highly 
and contrasted it favorably with the atti- 
tude of the people who go to concerts in 
Berlin. Mr. Hofmann, however, says that 
all we care for is to be amused, that our 
musical intelligence is of a low order, and 
that, on account of the “movies,” intel- 
ligence in this country positively stopped 
dead four years ago. 

Mr. Hofmann, who has been a spoiled 
child all his life, should ask himself if he 
has a grain of common sense left, why it is 
that at some of his concerts they have to 
put chairs on the stage to accommodate 
the crowd, while at others of his concerts 
in the same place there are rows of vacant 
seats? : 

To help Mr. Hofmann out I will reply 
to the question. It is not that the musical 
intelligence of this country cannot reach 
the high standard of Mr, Hofmann’s ar- 
tistic capacity and performance, but that 
Mr. Hofmann does not always reach the 
high standard of musical appreciation and 
culture that already exists in this country. 

As a matter of fact, there is a large pub- 
lic in this country that has gone beyond 
Mr. Hofmann, his interpretation and his 
personality. It has left him behind to en- 
joy himself in the intoxication of his own 
vanity and self-conceit. 

Now if you think this statement too se 
vere and unwarranted let me sustain my 
position and quote from the interview with 
Mr. Hofmann, in the New York Times. 
In speaking of the bad influence of the 
“movies” on the public mind he says that 
they cannot harm him, because, to use his 
exact words, “my mental qualities: are set- 
tled, and it cannot misplace them.” 

Now, when a man admits that his mind 
is a fixed quantity it means that he has 
nothing further to learn, and that he has 
reached that magnificent apex where 
neither life nor art nor experience can 
teach him anything. He is in the blissful 
condition of the man who knows it all! 

* *k * 

Those who are interested in the success 
of opera in English have heard with satis- 
faction of the financial success of the sea- 
son at the Century Theater, which has been 
sO great as to warrant expansion. 

The announcement has been made that 
the Messrs. Aborn are now making ar- 
rangements to have five or six companies in 
leading cities, all running in co-operation 
with the Century Theater organization, 
which will be the central institution. One 
of the features of the enterprise will be the 
giving of opera in English at prices rang- 
ing from twenty-five cents to two dollars, 
to bring it within the range of music-lovers 
of moderate means 

While, in a general sense, this announce- 
ment will be received with satisfaction, 
there is another side to the question, which 
is serious. That is, Will the cause of mu- 
sic, will the cause of opera in English be 
best advanced by quantity or quality of 
representation ? 

And here I must confess that I am 
largely in sympathy with Mr. Sylvester 
Rawling, of the New York Evening World, 
who only recently said that there can be 
no doubt but that the people want opera in 
the vernacular and are willing to pay for it. 
\t the same time many of the perform- 


ances at the Century Opera House have 
been more or less indifferent. Some of 
the librettos have been poor, while the dic- 
tion of the singers was often unintelligible. 

Why not, says Mr. Rawling, with irre- 
sistible logic, concentrate effort to acquire 
a high standard, instead of dissipating en- 
ergy over wider fields to arouse hopes that 
may not be realized? 

In my own judgment, as I have stated 
before, I think that while the Messrs. 
Aborn are to be congratulated on the suc- 
cess that their efforts have met with, they 
would have been even mere successful and 
even more entitled to credit had they not 
attempted so much at the start, and gone 
in, rather, for giving a smaller number of 
operas, but with a higher degree of efti- 
ciency. 

To ask a new organization to get up an 
opera a week, and in two languages, as 
was the custom at the opening of the sea- 
son, is altogether too much. 

Even the result accomplished would not 
have been possible had not the Century 
company had Mr. Alfred Szendrei, a con- 
ductor not only of extraordinary ability, 
but of marvelous energy and reserve force. 
When we praise some of the great con- 
ductors of the Metropolitan for the splen- 
did work they do, we must not forget that 
they have at their disposal the finest oper- 
atic orchestra in the world. Mr. Szendrei, 
on the other hand, has had to produce his 
results, often with inefficient, as well as 
insufficient, forces at his disposal. That he 
has accomplished what he has entitles him 
to admiration, as much for his ability as 
for the patience and _ self-restraint which 
were required to pull him through. 

x ok x 

Dr. Paul Schliemann, the noted archzol- 
ogist and explorer, who, I believe, is the 
son of the distinguished discoverer of an- 
cient Troy, has recently been excavating 
the ruins of an ancient temple in [gypt. 
lle discovered the burial chamber of a 
number of musical celebrities. An exceed- 
ingly interesting article on the subject ap- 
peared in the New York American a little 
while ago. 

It was shown that the strings of the in 
struments were spun from human hair 
taken from some beauty of the time; that 
the average orchestra consisted of sixty- 
five instruments, and that there was a 
chorus of eighty singers. Little music was 
given by the old. Egyptians, except with 
dancing. 

The most interesting statement that has 
been deciphered, however, is that in an- 
cient Egypt everv prima donna. and _ bal- 
lerina was obliged to commit suicide at the 
moment of her greatest inspiration, unless 
she resigned as an artist and took another 
vocation. It was no uncommon. thing, 
therefore, that great singers, dancers and 
musicians dropped dead while they received 
the loudest applause and ovations from the 
audience. What a temptation for a jealous 
singer to organize an ovation for some fa- 
mous artist, so that the celebrity might be 
obliged to commit suicide at the moment 
of her greatest triumph! 

If this was the custom to-day it would 
relieve Signor Gatti of some of his trou- 
bles as well as of some of his artists. 
I certainly think it would mean the fin- 
ish of Your poor 
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Anna Case Distinguishes Herself in 
Brooklyn “Hoffmann” 


“Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” as presented by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, attracted 
an overflow audience to the Brooklyn Aca- 
demy of Music on December 13. Because 
of the indisposition of Mme. Hempel, the 
coloratura role of the doll, Olympia, was 
taken by Anna Case, who was notified at 
two o'clock in the afternoon to substitute. 
\lthough it was her first experience in this 
part she did admirably. Mme, Duchéne 
filled the role of Giultetta with no small 
degree of vocal and personal charm. Gilly 
was Dappertutto, and shared in the ap- 
plause through an exceedingly artistic por- 
trayal. Lucrezia Bori, as Antonia, could 
scarcely have been more effective and Carl 
Jorn, as Hoffmann, also excelled. The 
roles of Cochentlle and Frans were taken 


by Reiss, Mme. Maubourg was Nicklausse ; 
Didur and Rothier were Coppelius and 
Miracle respectively; and Andres de Segu- 
rola was Spalanzani and Schlemil. Mr. 
Polacco conducted. eS <<. s. 


ORIENTAL MUSIC HEARD 





Members of Baltimore’s Florestan Club 
Enjoy Unique Program 


BALtIMoRE, Md., Dec. 10.—An evening of 
Oriental music with examples of ancient 
llebrew chants, traditional Hebrew melo- 
dies, intoned by the Rev. Jacob Schuman, 
proved unusually interesting to the mem- 
bers of the Florestan Club on December 9. 
These chants have a somber appeal and 
their significance as music per se was wor- 
thy of the attention bestowed upon them. 
l‘our Hasidic folk-songs, played by Howard 
R. Thatcher, abounded in barbaric rhyth- 
mical treatment and em tional melodic sub- 
stance which, though anteceding the more 
modern Russian and Scandinavian period 
of composition, nevertheless bore striking 
resemblance to recent style or at least point- 
ed to its possible origin. Rubinstein’s de- 
lightful ballet music from the onera “Fera- 
mors,” presented by Charles H. Bochau and 
Hloward R. Thatcher, pianists; Cesar Cui’s 
melancholy “Orientale” for violin, played by 
Israel Dorman, and the “Suite Orientale” 
for flute, by René de Boisdeffre, Frederick 
I!. Gottlieb, flutist, completed the program. 
The newly decorated concert rooms of the 
club were greatly admired and the addi- 
tional space, through remodeling, makes 
these rooms better adapted to their purpose. 

Pt. B. 


Theodora Drill-Orridge, the English con- 
tralto, who filled a short engagement at 
the Metropolitan, is now at the Hamburg 
Municipal Opera. 





FORTY POWELL CONCERTS 
ALREADY THIS SEASON 


Noted Violinist’s Popularity Shown in 
Review of Her Recitals in 
Many Cities 


When Maud Powell returns to New 
York on December 20, she will have played 
exactly forty times so far this season. 
This statement, together with the glowing 
reports of her concerts in the cities of the 
West and South indicates that the Amer- 
ican violinist is constantly increasing a pop- 
ularity, which, it had been previously be- 
lieved, had already reached the high water 
mark. 

During the first nineteen days of Decem- 
ber Mme. Powell played in Chicago, IIl.; 
Atlantic, Ia.; Spencer, Ia.; Duluth, Minn.; 
Winona, Minn.; Eau Claire, Wis.; Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Binghamton, N. Y.; Wal- 
ton, N. Y. 

The violinist’s engagements during Sep- 
tember and November carried her through 
the cities of Wisconsin, Illinois, Iowa, West 
Virginia, Massachusetts, Maine, Rhode 
Island, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Louisiana and Alabama. 

Mme. Powell has been fortunate in hav- 
ing the artistic co-operation of Francis 
Moore, a Texas pianist, who has demon- 
strated in no uncertain manner, his right 
to a front place in the list of present-day 
accompanists. And the violinist is to be 
complimented on her faith in American 
talent in recognizing the gifts of this young 
man. 

On January 2, Mme. Powell will appear 
at the Wage-earners’ recital in Tammany 
Hall, New York. 





Tina Lerner is to make a tour of Spain 
in April. 
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VERDI CELEBRATIONS IN ITALY END 





Final Centennial Performance of the Requiem Mass in Rome—Ninety- 
Eight Celebrations in Italy During the Year —Lombardi Recovered 


from Illness 


Rome, Nov. 28.—With the solemn com- 
memoration of the Verdi Centennial at the 
Campidoglio on Friday morning last by 
Credaro, Minister of Public Instruction, and 
the handing over of the marble bust of the 
great composer by Monteverde to the 
municipality to stand among the “marble 
throng” of Italy’s illustrious dead which 
already crowds the Campidoglio, it may be 
said that the Verdi commemorations 
throughout Italy are brought to an end. 
There remain a few special concerts of the 
composer’s work to be given, notably a con- 
cert arranged by the press, but officially the 
commemoration is finished. 

The King and Queen of Italy were not 
present at Friday’s ceremony, but sent tele- 
grams, as did Queen Margherita, who had 
known the composer for many years. 
Among the musical celebrities in the Cam- 
pidoglio were Arrigo Boito, Mancinelli, 
Sgambati, Alaleone, Falchi, Zuelli, Gallig- 
nani, Mascheroni and many others. The 
government was represented by the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction, who made the 
commemorative speech. The corps diplo- 
matique was in full force and the heads of 
all the national and foreign historical and 
archeological colleges in Italy were also in- 
vited. The King was represented by the 
Prefect of the Royal Palaces and the Sec- 
retary of the Order of San Maurizio, the 
highest Italian Order of Knighthood of 
which Verdi was a distinguished and hon- 
ored member—I believe the only musician 
who has received this distinction. 

In the evening the commemorative per- 
formance of Verdi’s Requiem Mass was 
given at the Augusteum before a large and 
distinguished audience of invited guests. 
Seldom has such a magnificent rendering of 
the “Mass” been given. As already an- 
nounced in the columns of MusicaL AMER- 
ICA a special choir of three hundred voices 
had been trained by Maestro Falchi to un- 
dertake the choral parts. The soloists were 
Alessandro Bonci, Giannina Russ, Virginia 
Guerrini and the basso, de Angelis. The 
performance was conducted by Maestro 
Mascheroni, although it had been prepared 
with almost filial care by Falchi, the old 
friend of Verdi, to whom the great com- 
poser entrusted the first performance of 
“Otello.” Bonci, always a favorite of Ro- 
mans, was in wonderful voice and again 
and again throughout the evening drew the 
enthusiastic applause of the audience. His 
rendering of the “Ecce Homo” was mas- 
terly. He was well supported by the other 
soloists. 

Now that the Verdi fétes are over it is 
interesting to consider what these fétes 
have meant for Italy. Between January 
and the end of November no less than 
ninety-five public commemorations have 
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been held in different towns of Italy. The 
Requiem Mass has been performed in 


eighteen different towns and the leaders 
have varied from Toscanini and Campanini 
to Father Hartmann, the priestly Verdi en- 
The “Mass” has also been per- 
seven 

Verdi 

different 


thusiast. 
formed in 
Ninety-one 
given in 


towns abroad. 
have been 
halls’ of 


large 
concerts 
concert 





Vincenzo Lombardi, Eminent Florentine 
Teacher of Singing 


Italy and twenty-one regimental bands 
gave special Verdi concerts in the 
open. In thirty-four theaters of Italy 
special cycles of Verdi’s operas were given 
and in twelve theaters and opera houses 
abroad as far apart as St. Petersburg and 
3uenos Ayres. “Aida” was the most pop- 
ular opera, being performed on no less than 
421 occasions. The “Conte di S. Boni- 
facio,” “Nabucco” and the “Ballo di Quat- 
tro Stagione” were resurrected and given 
for the first time for many years at the 
Parma celebrations. Separate and new 
lives and criticisms of Verdi to the num- 
ber of seventy-five were published in Italy 
during the year without counting the pub- 
lications abroad and the number of books 
on the master that were reprinted. Ten 
busts of Verdi were erected in various 
towns in Italy and abroad, and eight life- 
size statues. 
At the Augusteum 

The season at the Augusteum has now 
opened. It was inaugurated with the five 
performances of the Requiem Mass re- 
ferred to above, and on Sunday the first of 
the series of Sunday concerts was given 
with Antonio Guarnieri as conductor. The 
principal items in the program were Bee- 
thoven’s Symphony No. 4, the suite from 
Gabriel Fauré’s “Pelléas et Mélisande” and 
the “Idillio” and “Ofra fronda e fronda,” 
from the Suite by Victor di Sabata. The 
last two items were new to Rome and were 
received with satisfaction. The special at- 
tractions for the present season at the Au- 
gusteum include a concert with Claude De- 
bussy on the podium, when he will conduct 
a series of his own compositions, including 
“Rondes de Printemps,” Gigues and “Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune.” This will be the first 
time that Debussy has conducted in Rome 
and the occasion, February 25, will be 
awaited with the greatest interest. 

All the other leaders engaged for the 
season are old friends in Rome. The so- 
loists include Arrigo Serato, violin; Oscar 
Zuccharini, violin; Tito Rosati, ’cello; 
Pablo Casals, ’cello; Moriz Rosenthal, 
piano, and Visconti di Modrone, piano. The 
latter is a relative of the Visconti di Mo- 
drone, the Maecenas to whom the Scala in 
particular and music in general in the north 


Scalero. 


of Italy is greatly indebted for much 
money, time and enthusiasm lavished on its 
development. 

On November 29 Ybolyka Gyarfas, the 
young Hungarian violinist, gave a concert 
at the National Theater. This prodigy, 
who is only in her early teens, reminds me 
very much of Kubelik when he first ap- 
peared, though not such a finished player 
as was the Bohemian. Like Kubelik, she 
hails from the Conservatoire at Prague and 
has acquired the same methods. 

_The concerts of the Rome Quartet So- 
ciety, the aims of which I have already out- 
lined in MusicaL America, have begun. At 
the first concert the piéce de résistance was 
Beethoven’s fourteen Scotch songs, with 
accompaniment for violin, ’cello and piano- 
forte. It cannot be said that this composi- 
tion overflows with interest. However, the 
vocal parts were delightfully executed by 
Signorine Panini and Nicotra and Signor 
Sideli, the accompaniment being in the 
hands of Fanelli, Serra Alessandri and 
The Quartet in A Minor by 
Brahms and in D Minor by Schubert were 
also in the program, 


Pianist Gives Pleasure 


The second concert was enlivened by the 
participation of the brilliant young Hunga- 
rian pianist, Ernst von Lengyel, who de- 
lighted the audience with the famous Varia- 
tions for pianoforte by Beethoven. The 
Quartet gave a duet, by Bach, a quintet by 
Schumann and a quartet for strings by 
Beethoven. 

The latest novelty at the Costanzi is 
“I Molini a vento,” a short operetta by 
Pablo Luna. In spite of the excellent act- 
ing of the “Citta di Milano” companv the 
production was a failure. Fortunately 
“The Windmill” was not the only thing on 
the bill of fare, for the audience was able 
to recover with the second act of “Donna 
Juanita,” which was given as an antidote. 

At the Apollo Theater the new operetta 
by Lehar, “Mademoiselle Port’ Bonheur,” 
has been given with success and at the 
Adriano, the changes are still being rung 
on “Aida,” “Tosca” and “Gioconda.” 

This week I am able to announce two 
further American successes on the Italian 
operatic stage. Gail Gardiner, whose début 
and subsequent appearances in Rome were 
at the time chronicled in MusicAL AMERICA, 
has been engaged at the San Carlo Opera 
House for the whole of the coming carnival 
season. This is the first time that an 
American prima donna has been regularly 
inscritto at the San Carlo. 

Percy Richards, an American bass, has 
been winning laurels at the Politeama 
Theater in the Autumn opera season. His 
chief success was in “Carmen.” 

Lombardi Recovered 


I am glad to announce that Maestro 
Lombardi, the eminent Florentine teacher 
of singing, has now entirely recovered from 
the effects of the operation which he under- 
went last Summer. Although he is= still 
staying at Naples, where he is giving his 
lessons to the devoted band of pupils that 
followed him to his place of convalescence, 
he hopes to return at the beginning of the 
year to his usual residence in Florence. 
Martin Richardson, who is studying with 
the maestro, writes me that his teacher is 
in excellent voice and shows no sign of the 
trouble he has gone through. 

The cartellone of the San Carlo opera at 
Naples during the Carnival season has now 
been published and includes “Conchita,” by 
Zandonai, already given at Rome; “L’A- 
more dei Tre Re,” last year’s success at 
the Scala, by Montemezzi, and “Il Sabha,” 
an Oriental melodrama by Vincenzo Ce- 
faro. This last opera was the winning com- 
position in the much discussed Naples 
municipal competition. The répertoire op- 
eras to be given include “Falstaff,” “The 
Huguenots,” “Madama _ Butterfly,” “Fe- 
dora,” “Un Ballo in Maschera,” “Marcella,” 
“Carmen,” “Tosca” and “Traviata.” It had 
been feared that the death of Commenda- 
tore de Sanna would seriously interfere 
with the next season at the San Carlo, as 
he was the chief financial support of the 
house. Fortunately an equally patriotic 
citizen has been found to step into his place, 
Commendatore de Lagana, who was an in- 
timate business friend of de Sanna and 
who shared his musical enthusiasm. 
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Montemezzi, whose success with “L’A- 
more dei Tre Re” was one of the features 
of last season’s new productions, is now 
engaged on a new opera the libretto of 
which is from the poem “La Princesse Loin- 
taine,” by Edmond Rostand, 

_ Leoncavallo, who is at present in Amer- 
ica, on his return intends to become his 
own manager. He has made a proposal to 
Mlle. Gea di Garisenda, one of the prin- 
cipals of the Maresca Garisenda Opera 
Company, to join him in establishing a 
company to tour Italy and afterward the 
world in Leoncavallo operas. His program 
would include ‘Mimi Pinson,” “Zaza,” 
“Zingari’ and “Pagliacci.” In his letter to 
Mlle. Garisenda he says that her right place 
is on the lyric stage, and that recognizing 
her qualities he makes her the first offer. 
But if she refuses he intends to carry out 
his idea with some one else. 

J. A. SINCLAIR POOLey. 





Boston Symphony and Kreisler in Balti- 
more 


BALTIMORE, Dec, 4.—A brilliant audience 
paid tribute to the supreme manifestation 
of musical art disclosed at the second con- 
cert of the season given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Karl Muck, con- 
ductor, with the masterful violinist, Fritz 
Kreisler, as the assisting soloist. Beetho- 
ven’s Symphony No. 7 and the Overture 
to Smetana’s “Bartered Bride,” with the 
Tschaikowsky Violin Concerto constituted 
the program. Kreisler exerted his power- 
ful magnetism, and, in the face of difficul- 
ties experienced with his instrument, being 
forced to exchange it for the violin of one 
of the orchestral players, managed to en- 
thrall the hearers with his wonderful art. 
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Violinist’s Recital Gives 


Pleasure 


Chicago 


Cnicaco, Dec. 8—Ludwig Schmidt, the 
young Chicago violinist, assisted by Ida 
Mae Cameron, lyric soprano, gave a violin 
recital at the Studebaker yesterday after- 
noon. Mr, Schmidt’s playing of part of 
the Vieuxtemps Concerto, No. 4, disclosed 
a tone of virile quality, clarity and good 
substance. His program also included the 
Mendelssohn concerto and pieces by Wieni- 
awski, Sarasate, Beethoven and Dvorak. 
Miss Cameron has a charming personality 
and a voice of pleasing quality. It is light 
in texture, but well placed and handled with 
unusual skill. M. R. 





Eleanor Spencer and Novelties Magnets 
in Altschuler Concert 


At the second subscription concert of 
the Russian Symphony Society in A®olian 
Hall on January 6 next, Director Modest 
Altschuler will introduce a new symphony 
by Ippolitow-Ivanow. Another novelty will 
be Rimsky-Korsakow’s Piano Concerto, 
played by Eleanor Spencer, the American 
pianist, who will be the soloist, 





Three European Orchestra Engagements 
for Ernest Hutcheson 


3ERLIN, Dec. 1.—Ernest Hutcheson, the 
American pianist, has been booked to ap- 
pear during the next few weeks as soloist 
with the Berlin, the Bremen and the Geneva 
Philharmonic orchestras. Mr. Hutcheson 
has also been engaged for an extensive 
concert-tour that will take him to Den- 
mark, England and Switzerland. 
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is now available. 
good material. 

Writings by the older masters largely predominate. 
The preparation for polyphonic playing is interest- 
ingly presented through a number of the simpler 
selections of that nature by Handel, The book con- 
tains many other fine examples of writing by the old 
masters and which adapt themselves thoroughly to 
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The contents of Book VI is largely supplemental! 
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HOST OF CONCERTS IN LONDON 





‘Fresh Air Art Society’? Presents a New Quintet—Remarkable Acting 
in an Amateur ‘‘Falstaff’—Arthur Shattuck in Recital—Two 
‘‘Prodigies” on the Same Platform 


Bureau of Musical America, 
36 Maiden Lane, Strand, W. C., 
London, December 3, 1913. 


HAT somewhat obscure though growing 

institution, known as the Fresh Air Art 
Society, which dates its foundation only to 
June of this year, gave an interesting con- 
cert on Saturday. 

Though the public has so far displayed 
no immoderate haste in becoming ac- 
quainted with the aims of the society, the 
members themselves, who include many 
prominent musicians and writers, evidently 
take themselves seriously and have de- 
clared their tenets in a code of fourteen 
principles, of which the first three express 
their fundamental doctrine—the belief in 
the “oneness of life, oneness of art, and 
the eternity of art as standing for life. 
Then follow in logical sequence, a series 
of premises and conclusions, by which they 
arrive at the fourteenth and last principle, 
which runs: “Wherefore we declare our- 
selves for the art as for the Life, which 
rest upon a respect for Nature’s laws in 
the fresh air of Health and the clear light 
of Truth.” 

The Mozart Sonata in D Major for two 
pianos* was prominent on the program but 
it received a none too brilliant performance. 
The Rondo in particular seemed blurred 
through Sydney Rosenbloom’s bad _ ped- 
alling, and John Powell’s over loud play- 
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ing disturbed the balance of the ensemble 
work. As a soloist he would doubtless 
have been highly successful. 

The Brahms D Minor Sonata for violin 
and piano, by Nikolai Sokoloff and Vernon 
Warner was splendidly played, though the 
violinist might, with advantage, have dis- 
pensed with a few of his mannerisms. 


New Quintet a Revelation 


The Quintet in B Flat Minor of Nandor 
Zsolt, which here received its first per- 
formance in England, was a_ veritable 
revelation, and the entire performance, 
with Benno Moisewitsch, as pianist; Daisy 
Kennedy, first violin, Nandor Zslot, second 
violin; Arthur Blakemore, viola, and Percy 
Such, ’cellist, was played in a way that the 
Italians describe as “con amore.” The 
applause was generous throughout. 

The St. Petersburg String Quartet, as 
might be expected from such distinguished 
musicians, has added to its reputation, if 
that were possible, by its two London con- 
certs. The last of these, given at Bech- 
stein Hall on November 28, may have dis- 
appointed some who were expecting to hear 
the Taniew C Major Quartet, which re- 
cently made such an impression in Berlin. 
Its replacement, apparently at the request 
of the majority of the quartet’s admirers, 
by Halvorsen’s arrangement for violin and 
viola of a Handel Passecaglia, was meant 
as a tribute to the two interpreters, N. 
Kranz and W. Bakalejnikoff, who aroused 
such enthusiasm by the same number at a 
former concert. The Quartet’s perform- 
ances of Gliére’s Quartet in A Major and 
Glazounow’s No. 5 in D Minor were 
brilliant exhibitions of ensemble work. 
The second movement of the Glazounow 
number excited so much enthusiasm that 
a repetition had to be accorded. 


An Amateur ‘‘Falstaff’’ 


The matinée performance at His 
Majesty’s Theater of Verdi’s “Falstaff” by 
the students of the Royal College of Music, 
was fraught with very pleasant surprises 
on Friday last. If the ambitious nature of 
the choice of works invited adverse criti- 
cism, one became reconciled by the novelty 
of the selection, for it is many years now 
since this most difficult of Verdi operas 
was heard in London. 

In vocal talent there was little enough to 
admire, the lack of volume and expression 
being the most general defect. There was, 
however, some excellent, if under-devel- 
oped vocal material, more marked with the 
feminine singers than with the men. But 
on the histrionic side the maturity of de- 
velopment was astonishing for a student 
body, and speaks volumes for the dramatic 
department of the institution. The diction 
in general was clear and free, and, had the 
English version of the libretto by W. 
Beatty Kingston been less commonplace, 
the performance could been have regarded 
as a triumph for opera in English. Sir 
Charles Stanford, who conducted the 
student orchestra, displayed admirable dis- 
cretion in keeping his forces under con- 
trol and the understanding between stage 
and podium was consistently maintained 
throughout. 

The special feature at the fourth Sym- 
phony Concert of the Queen’s Hall Orches- 
tra on November 29—the last before the 
Christmas interval—was the revival, after 
a period of ten years, of Berlioz’s Fan- 
tastic Concerto. Its episodes were ll 
vividly portrayed by Sir Henry Wood. 

Percy Grainger’s playing of the G Minor 
Concerto, for piano and orchestra, by 
Saint-Saens, was technically accurate and 
finished in style, but left one somewhat 
cold. 

Igor Stravinsky’s Suite for Orchestra, 
“L’oiseau de Feu” ended the program 
which had opened with Glinka’s Kama- 
rinskaja, an orchestral fantasia. 

The only London recital of the Sevcik 
Quartet was given on December 2 at 
Sechstein Hall, and of the three numbers 
on the program Dvorak’s Quartet in E 
Flat Major was the only one that could be 
listened to by the writer because of other 
concerts that same night. There was dis- 
played an abundance of careful and ac- 
curate ensemble work, with warmth of tone 
and true poetic insight. 

The reappearance, at A£olian Hall on 
Tuesday evening last, of the pianist, Ar- 
thur Shattuck, was marked by a somewhat 


lengthy program. There was an unusually 
large audience, even though the hall’s seat- 
ing capacity is not really extensive. A 
group by Bach-Liszt, Beethoven’s Menuet 
in E Flat and Reynaldo Hahn opened the 
program. For the second number Liszt’s 
B Minor Sonata was chosen, and both the 
pianist’s and the audience’s powers of en- 
durance were taxed to the utmost. Mr. 
Shattuck’s style was pre-eminently of the 
contemplative order. His technic was 
good and there was a notable breadth of 
conception in his interpretation. Numbers 
by Sinding, Leschetizky, Friedmann, 
Rosenbloom and the Tarentelle and 
Venezia e Napoli of his beloved Liszt, 
completed the program. 

What may without doubt be described 
as the most interesting concert of the 
week in London, both as regards in- 
terpreters and program, was the third of 
the series of Symphony Concerts arranged 
for the New Symphony Orchestra under 
Landon Ronald. 

The secret of filling Queen’s Hall has 
evidently yet to be discovered, for though 
the attendance was good for an afternoon 
performance, one would have expected to 
see fewer vacant seats with such a power- 
ful trio of soloists, including as it did 
Elena Gerhardt and the two youthful 
prodigies of the violin, Isolde Menges and 
Daniel Melsa, not to mention the solo- 
harpist, J. T. Cockerill. The orchestra’s 
most successful contribution was the sec- 
ond Brahms Symphony. in D Major. 
Mme. Gerhardt’s two appearances in lieder 
by Richard Strauss and H. Wolf evoked 
the customary stormy applause. Her 
reputation as one of the foremost lieder 
singers of the day still holds, and the 
quality of her voice shows no sign of 
having been impaired. For her second 
group, Landon Ronald was the accom- 
panist, and his ability in this capacity was 
a revelation to those who have grown ac- 
customed to associate him only with the 
baton. 


Two ‘‘Prodigies’’ Together 


The gem of the program was however 
the Bach Concerto for two violins with 
orchestra. Here a unique sight was af- 
forded—two youthful and abnormally tal- 
ented exponents of the same instrument— 
just boy and girl artist, and both securely 
started on the ladder of fame, joining on 
the same platform and inciting comparison 
of their remarkable, though decidedly dis- 
tinct and individual talents! The technical 
proficiency as well as the strong musical in- 
stincts of this pair have been often enough 
commented upon. Their phrasing on this 
occasion, especially in the Adagio, was a 
superb display. It would require a very 
keen and discerning hearer to discriminate 
between the two, although the succession 
of solo passages in the Concerto provided 
ample opportunity. If Melsa’s tone is 
somewhat fuller and more even, that of 
lsolde Menges seemed to possess more 
vitality, and she has a more matured con- 
ception of light and shade. Beyond this 
comparison must cease. The applause for 
the two artists was loud and reiterated. 
With Dvorak’s “Carnaval” Overture the 
excellent program came to an end. 

A recent visitor to the London Bureau 
was the American coloratura soprano, 
Lucy Gates, who has this year renewed her 
contract with the Royal Opera at Cassel, 
Germany. London was the _ breaking- 
point last Saturday in her journey from 
Cassel to Glasgow, where she was booked 
for concert work. This young artist 
would seem to have crept into the hearts 
of the imperturbable Scots, for this is her 
fourth season of concert work there. In 
February next Miss Gates will again be 
in England, for concert engagements in 
Sheffield and Nottingham. 

Another of this week’s callers has been 
Victor Benham, the pianist-composer, who, 
as already announced in MusicaL AMERICA, 
will fulfill engagements in London, Paris, 
Brussels and Amsterdam, besides giving 
a series of lectures in several colleges in 
England. In the Spring he will visit 
Russia, playing in concerts at St. Peters- 
burg and Warsaw. 

At the Lyceum Theater yesterday, under 
the leadership of Henry Beecham, was pro- 
duced, by the students of the London 
Academy of Music, a new English opera, 
entitled “Westward Ho!” from the pen 
of P. Napier Miles. The libretto, by the 
eminent novelist, E. F. Benson, is founded 
upon Kingsley’s romance of the same 
name. 

_ Raymond Roze, of Covent Garden fame, 
is evidently not of a mind to take attacks 
lying down. Replying, through the press 
to some adverse criticism of his recent 
production of “Carmen” in English, he 
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upbraids the critics as a body for their 
hasty and unconscientious way of com- 
piling their criticisms, and avers that were 
one particle of the thought and time de- 
voted by actors, authors, musicians and 
managers to presenting their wares to the 
public, bestowed by critics on their own 
labors, “a great, unpatriotic and scandalous 
evil” would be eliminated, and “the column 
of art criticism be cleansed of biased 
articles brimming full of little Englandisms 
and often ignorant destroyers of the germs 
of a great national school of art.” 

The comment of one paper on the above 
runs: 

“What a critic Mr. Roze himself would 
make!” 

Francis J. TUCKFIELD. 





The New Haven Symphony Orchestra 
gave the second of a series of concerts in 
Bridgeport, Conn., on December 2. 
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A NEW CHAMBER WORK BY HINTON 








English Composer’s Quintet for Piano, Two Violins, Viola and 
’Cello, Seems Likely to Attain a Permanent Place in the 








Literature 7 
RTHUR HINTON has for some it both great variety of thematic materials 
A years been accorded a place in the and of rhythms. That of the theme in 6/8 
; ’ oe me aa cee time is captivating. The D major portion 
front rank of contemporary British com- in 3/4 time, serving as the Trio, suggests 
posers. His works for the piano, for the Brahms in its serenity and its untarnished 
violin, for the orchestra (one of which,his loveliness. The movement closes with a 


Second Symphony in C Minor, was played 
Minneapolis Symphony 
have been 


this season by the 
Orchestra with notable 
much admired, 

A chamber 
fail then to be of 


success ) 


work from his pen cannot 


considerable interest to 


music-lovers. Irom the press of Elkin & 
Co., Ltd., in London, comes his Quintet .in 
G Minor for Pianoforte, Two Violins, 


It is his Op. 30 
mature pe- 


Viola and Violoncello.”* 
and shows the composer at a 
riod of his development. 

The catalogues of European publishers 
are not wanting in names of composers 
who have written for this chamber com- 
bination. Yet there are but the famous 
Schumann in E flat, the César Franck in 
F minor, the Dvorak and the fine F minor 
of Brahms that one hears to-day from 
our leading organizations. It is a difficult 
form to work in and composers have too 
frequently written music in it that had no 
especial characteristic, barring effective- 
ness for the piano. Time has proved that 
an effective piano part will not save a 
work. Witness the works of Hummel 
with their flowery passages for the piano! 


Mr. Ilinton’s music, however, seems 
likely to have lasting qualities. His 
themes are not small, they are individual, 


would not be out of 
creator decided to use 
And this cannot be 
material of many 
sure. 


full-breathed and 
place had their 
them in a symphony. 
said of the thematic 
piano quintets, to be 


Details of the Work 


movement, Allegro giusto, 
is begun by a theme in 
instruments in unison 
with an accompanying passage in the 
piano. There is a sweep to this melody 
which draws the listener into the mood of 
the movement at once. Then comes a sec- 
ond theme, given out by the viola, a mel- 
ody in B flat, emotionally full and treated 
with lovely harmonic taste. The composer 
makes much of this theme and it is han- 
dled in varied manner, with richness of 
harmonization. On the recapitulation the 
piano takes the main theme, heroically set 
for the instrument. The second subject is 
now given out in G major by the first vio- 
lin, with fine polyphonic answers in the 
second violin and viola supported by a 
brilliantly contrived arpeggio accompani- 
ment in the piano. The coda is built on 
the opening theme in diminution, a happy 
idea which in its working out proves tre- 
mendous. 

The Scherzo is an 
-ando in B flat major 


The opening 
(; minor, 4/4 time, 
the four-stringed 


molto scher- 
piquant, in- 


Allegro, 
For 


genious mood pictures one has to go far 
to surpass this movement. There are in 
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brilliant passage in unison for both hands 
of ‘the piano, duplicated for the most part 
in the strings. 

The Finale 
moto in D flat major, 
the ’cello announces the 


opens with an Andante con 
common time; here 
same theme with 














Arthur Hinton, English Composer, Who 
Has Just Published a Remarkable 
Quintet for Piano and Strings 


which the work begins, Mr. Hinton having 
kept in mind that unity in a work is most 
perfectly attained by the presentation of a 


mottf in various forms. Here he gives us 
in major the same intervals which have 
gone to make up the majestic opening 
theme of the first movement. But how 


differently do these intervals strike the 
ear! The passage is for the four strings 
alone. While the volins and viola give 
forth a fine sequence, the ’cello keeps this 


motto in ostinato fashion and the result 
is an excellent one. The piano enters 1n 
\ major on the same intervals There 


follows a series of questions and answers 


between the piano and the strings, then 
several presentations of these intervals in 
imitation in the strings over murmurings 
in the piano. And with these the final Al 


Voderato e appassionato is reached. 
actually succeeded in 
giving us his slow movement as an intro 
duction to his last, has constructed it on 
a motto theme, which leads to the closing 
Allegro as naturally and far more effect 


legro 
The composer has 


ively than he could have made it by sep 
arating them. 

\ singing theme, forte, in G minor, 6/4 
time, opens this section; that which has 


been spoken of as murmurings now forms 
the accompaniment in the piano, in 1/4 
(2/2) time This theme is. carefully 
worked out, and a sub-theme which is pro 
claimed in imitation between the four 
stringed instruments leads us to the sec 


ond subject This is a melody of rare 
beauty and, sung by the first violin over 
piano arpeggios, with ‘cello pizzicati on 
the second and fifth beats, its effect is 
actually haunting. The piano Tepe ats it 
The development section is firmly and 
closely knit and the return and summing 
up of the thematic materials masterly 
Its General Significance 

\Mluch might be said here about the sig 
nificance of such a composition, but the 
limitations of space forbid more than a 
few remarks. The work stands high 
among new quintets In the memory of 
the present writer there has been no worl 
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in the form produced in recent years in 
New York that can compare with it. Mr. 
Hinton’s invention is noteworthy, his mel- 


odic flow is distinguished, and his work- 
manship that of a master of the art. Triv- 
ialities and commonplaces are not to be 


found anywhere in the quintet. And this 
is all the more unusual because the com- 
poser has dared to write melodies as he 
has felt them. 

Nor is is to be supposed that there is 
anything old-fashioned about the har- 
monic scheme. The statement that a work 
is melodious these days means to many 
that it is out of date. Mr, Hinton has em- 
ployed harmonies of the day, always in 
keeping with the character of the themes 
he is clothing and not once does he drag 
in a harmonic touch of modern stripe for 
the sake simply of using it. In fact there 
is nothing in the quintet which has not its 
raison d@’étre. 

It is learned that the quintet will be 
played this season by Katharine Goodson 
(who is Mrs. Arthur Hinton in private 
life) with the Kneisel Quartet. 

A. W. K. 


VON ZADORA ASSISTS 
IN KNEISEL CONCERT 


Pianist Heard in César Franck Quintet— 
Mozart and Brahms on a Well- 
Played Program 
Close observers 
slightly small 


may have noted a 
attendance at the second 
Kneisel Quartet concert on Tuesday eve 
ning of last week at A®olian Hall. For 
Mr. Kneisel’s concert occurred on the same 
evening as the premiere of Richard 
Strauss’s “Der Rosenkavalier” at the Met 
ropolitan Opera House. 

Mr. Kneisel offered on this occasion a 
Quartet in F Major (B and H, No. 9) of 
Mozart, not one of Mozart's best, Brahms’s 
Quartet in B Flat Major, op. 67, and the 
César Franck Quintet for Piano and 
Strings. In the last work the Kneisels 
were assisted by Michael von Zadora, the 
newly appointed head of the piano depart 
ment of the Institute of Musical Art and 
a pianist who has won a considerable repu 
tation abroad. The piano part of the 
Franck work is difficult, requiring variety 
of expression as well as marked technical 
proficiency. In it Mr. von Zadora showed 
himself a pianist of notable excellence, a 
true artist in his conception of the musi 
assigned him, which he performed with 
much mastery. Moments were noted when 


the ensemble was not all that could have 
been desired, for which the pianist, how- 
ever, was not responsible. 

There were grace and charm in the per 


formanee of the Mozart and the Brahms 
Quartets, though the Andante of the latter, 


one of the greatest of all the beautiful 
slow movements of the master, was taken 
at far too quick a pace, a pace that de 
stroyed the contour of its superbly emo 
tional melody. A W K 


St. Bartholomew’s Choir Sings Carols at 
Young People’s Concert 

Concert for 

given in Carnegie 

afternoon, December 20. 


The Christmas Symphony 
Young People will be 
Hall on Saturday 


The program will be played by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. Walter Dam 
rosch, conductor, will also give a brief ex- 
planation of the French horn and ’cello 


Old German, French and English Christmas 


carols will be sung by the choir of St 
Bartholomew’s Church, Arthur Hvyde, di 
rector. 
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Eleanore Saenger, Daughter of Oscar 
Saenger, Who Appeared Successfully 
in “Where the Roai Ends,” Written 
Especially for Her 


Probably the most interesting feature of 


the annual benefit of the New York Anti 
Vivsection Society at the Cort Theater on 
Thursday afternoon, December 4, in a pro 


eram of feature which included among 
other things singing by Orville Harrold 
and Diana Yorke, one of folk dances, or 


chestral music and other features, was the 
appearance of [Eleanore Saenger, daughter 
of Oscar Saenger in a play entitled “Where 
the Road Inds” and written especially for 
her by Ruth Sawyer. 


The play is written about an old gypsy 


tradition and the chief role is that of the 
gypsy girl played by Miss Saenger. She 
was assisted by Richard Hatteras. In 
Miss Saenger’s acting and in the dance 
with which the play opens, she displayed 
a feeling for the dramatic and an emo 


tional power which bids fair to develop 
into a talent of no mean proportions. Her 
lines were given with authority and an un- 
expected stage technic. The audience 
recognized the merit of the performance 
and paid Miss Saenger and her assistants 
the tribute of absolute silence during its 
rendition and enthusiastic applause at the 
conclusion. 


Christiaan Kriens Opens His Series of 
Church Concerts 

Christiaan Kriens, the New 
linist, is giving a series of 
the Park Avenue Church. 
first of this series took 
13 with large attendance 
Mr. Kriens was assisted by 
baritone, and Edward Rechlin, organist and 
pianist. Included in the program was a 
group of Mr. Kriens’s compositions plaved 
by himself, which met with much 
The next concert of the series will be given 
on January 10, 1914, with the assistance of 
William C. Carl, the noted organist, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Jahn, baritone and 
soprano. 


York vio- 
free concerts at 
New York. The 
place on December 
On this occasion 
Royal Dadmun, 


success 
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Least Effort 





Fetish of European Study as it 
Affects the American Teacher 


Piano Students Who Keep Idea of ‘‘Finishing’? Abroad Always 
in Mind Do Injustice to Instructors Here, Says Alexander 
Lambert—Questions of Technic—Acquiring Power with the 


By HARRIETTE BROWER 








MONG American teachers, no one 
takes higher rank than Alexander 
Lambert. For more than twenty-five 


years he has held aloft the standard of 
sound musicianship in the art of piano 
teaching and playing. A quarter of a cen- 
tury of such thorough, conscientious effort 
must have left its impress upon the whole 
rising generation of students and teachers 


in this country, and made for the advance- 
ment and progress of American art. 

It means much to have a native born 
teacher of such high ideals living and 
working among us; a teacher whom no 
flattery nor love of gain can influence nor 
render indifferent to the high aim ever in 
view. There is no escaping a sound and 
thorough course of study for those who 
are under Mr. Lambert's supervision. 
Scales must be, willingly or unwillingly, 
the daily bread of the player; the hand 
must be put into good shape, the finger 
joints rendered firm, the arms and body 
supple, before pieces are thought of. 
Technical study must continue along the 
whole course, hand in hand with piece 
playing; technic for its own sake, outside 
the playing of compositions. And why 
not? Is the technic of an art ever quite 
finished? Can it ever be laid away on 
the shelf and considered complete? Must 
it not always be kept in order? ; 

“Have you not seen many changes in 
the aims of students, and in the conditions 
of piano teaching in New York, during the 
years you have taught here?”, I asked Mr. 
Lambert, in the course of a recent con- 
versation. 

“Some changes, it is true, I have seen,” 
he answered, “but I must also say that the 
conditions attending piano teaching in 
America are peculiar. We have some ex- 
cellent teachers, who are capable of pro- 
ducing finished artists. Yet let a pupil go 
to the best teacher in this country, amd 
the chances are that he or she is still look- 
ing forward to ‘finishing’ with some Euro- 
pean master. He is not satisfied until he 
secures the foreign stamp of approval. 
While this is true of the advanced pianist, 
it is even more in evidence in the mediocre 
player. He, too, is dreaming of the ‘su- 
perior advantages,’ as he calls them, of 
European study. He may have no founda- 
tion to build upon, may not even be able to 
play a scale correctly, but still he wants to 
vo abroad! 


American Teachers and European 


“You ask if I think students can obtain 
just as good instruction here as in Europe? 
That is a little difficult to answer off hand. 
| fully believe we have some teachers in 
America as able as any on the other side; 
in some ways they are better. For one 
thing they are morally better, I repeat, 
morally better; for another they are more 
thorough; they take more interest in their 
pupils and will do more for them. When 
such a teacher is found, he certainly de- 
serves the deep respect and gratitude of 
the American student. But he seldom ex- 
periences the gratitude. After he has done 
every thing for the pupil, fashioned him 
into a well-equipped artist, the student is 
apt to say: ‘Now I will go abroad for 
lessons with this or that famous European 
master!’ What is the result? He may 
never amount to anything, may never be 
heard of afterwards. On the other hand, 
[ have pupils coming to me, who have 
spent years with some of the greatest for- 
eign masters, yet who have faults of all 
kinds, which it takes me years to correct. 
Some of them come with hard touch, with 
tense position and condition of arms and 
body, with faulty pedalling, and with a 
lack of knowledge on some of the funda- 
mental principles of piano playing. 

“How do I teach them to acquire power 
with little effort? Relaxation is the whole 


secret. Your arm is really quite heavy; it 
weighs considerable. Act on this principle 
then: Let the arms fall with their full 


weight on the keys, and you will have all 
the power you need, provided the fingers 
are rounded and firm. That is the other 
half of the secret. The finger joints must 
he firm, especially the third joint. It stands 
to reason there can be no power, no 
brilliancy when these joints are wavering 
and wobbling. 


Finger Action 


“I teach arched hand position, and, for 
children and beginners, good finger action; 
the fingers are to be raised, in the be- 
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ginning, though not too high. Some teach- 
ers may not teach finger action, because 
they say artists do not use it. But the art- 
ist, if questioned, would tell you he had 
to learn finger action in the beginning. 
There are so many stages in piano playing. 
The beginner must raise his fingers in or- 
der to acquire finger development and a 
good, clear touch. In the middle stage, he 
has secured enough finger control to play 
the same passages with less action, and still 
perform it with sufficient clearness; while 
in the more finished stage the passage may 
be played with scarcely any perceptible mo 
tion, so thoroughly have the fingers and 
hand been trained. 

“Sometimes pupils come to me who do 
not know scales, though they are playing 
difficult compositions. I insist on a thor 
ough knowledge of scales and arpeggios, 
and a serious study of Bach. I use almost 
everything Bach ever wrote for the piano, 
in my teaching; the two and three part 
Inventions, French and English Suites, 
Well-tempered Clavichord, and the organ 
preludes and fugues, arranged by Liszt. 

“In regard to the metronome, I may say, 
that, in general, I do not care for its use. 
| insist that my pupils shall learn to listen 
to themselves, and develop the feeling for 
time or rhythm in that way; and so far | 
have always been successful.” 


Those New York Pioneers in Music 
[From the Field Illustrated] 


John C. Freund, the veteran journalist, 
who edited The Dark Blue, the Oxford 
inagazine in London, when we were boys, 
and is now the editor and publisher of 
MusIcAL AMERICA, was complimented last 
Sunday by an illustrated interview on the 
front page of the New York Staats-Zeit- 
ung. That a great daily paper, the most 
enterprising and important in the German 
language, should devote an entire front 
page to a music subject shows the intens« 
interest of the public in a matter which 
was neglected comparatively until Mr 
Freund announced that the American 
people are spending $600,000,000 a year on 
musicians, musical instruments, singers, 


concerts, operas and mechanical music- 
makers. In his Staats-Zettung interview 
he takes no side in the trade disputes ot 
rival manufacturers. Here they are, in 
their habits as they  lived—Steinway, 
Chickering, Weber, Sohmer, Miller, 
Decker, Knabe—and their illustrious 
names once meant even more than they 
do now to music in America, which they 
developed by importing artists and sup- 
porting grand opera. Mr, Freund is do- 
ing great things for music by his writings 
and his lectures, and especially by his bold 
stand against “All operas in English!” and 
in favor of the much more sensible and 
artistic shibboleth, “All English and Amer- 
ican operas in English!” On behalf of 
the profession I thank the Staats-Zeitung 
for its remarkable recognition of music as 
both an art and a_ business.—STEPHEN 
FISKE. 





END OF SERIES IN WORCESTER 


Steinert Soloists Gain Laurels—Boston 
Symphony Opening 
WorcesTER, Mass., Dec. 8.—The Steinert 


series of concerts came to a_ successful 
close last night with a program which 
included Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; 


Herbert Witherspoon, bass, and Felix Fox, 
pianist. Charies Albert Baker was the 
efficient accompanist. 

The farewell audience, large and gener- 
ous in its appreciation, gave Mr. Wither 
spoon a most enthusiastic reception § in 
Wagner’s “Evening Star” and songs in 
German, Ifrench and English. The basso 
and Mme. Rappold were heard to great 
advantage in the duet “La ci darem,” from 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” The Metro- 
politan soprano won her hearers from the 
start with a “Manon Lescaut” aria and 
various songs, including Hallet Gilberte’s 
“Two Roses.” 

Mr. Fox’s artistic contributions to the 
program were the Chopin Impromptu in F 
Sharp; Rhapsody C Major, Dohnanyi and 
Symphonic Metamorphoses on_ Strauss’ 
Themes, Godowsky. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra found 
an ardent welcome from an audience which 
packed Mechanic’s Hall on December 9g. 
Che concert was the first orchestral offer- 
ing of the season and the second number 
of the Ellis course, and it hastened a 
happy. balance between the quantity of 
vocal and instrumental music heard so far 
this season. Dr. Muck was given an ova- 
tion as he took his place at the conductor's 
desk and again after the first number. 
Florence Hinkle was the soloist and sang 
her way into warm favor with Handel’s 
“E pur cosi.” M. E. E. 


Why Concerts Are Neglected in Boston 


Concerts by true artists have been sadly 
neglected in Boston for some_ seasons, 
writes Philip Hale in the Boston Herald. 
Various reasons for this have been given 
There is no curiosity concerning the un 
known visitors; automobiles and_ bridge 
are more to the taste of young women 
whose mothers before their marriage 
locked to concerts because it was then the 
fashion, or in many cases because they 
were really fond of music. There are too 
many concerts. The prices for admission 
are high. The opera is a much 
stronger attraction. People are willing to 
hear a famous pianist, violinist, singer per 
haps once a season; and the concert is 
then a prima donna affair, for there are 


too 


“prima donna” violinists and _ pianists. 
Nevertheless, the younger musicians are 
undaunted, and relying on their friends, 


the support of a piano house, or expectant 
of favorable notices which can be shown 
to managers and pupils, they bravely ven- 
ture. 


Composer Patton Hears His “Isaiah” 
Sung in Red Wing, Minn. 
Rep Winc, Minn., Dec. 6.—Willard 


Patton’s oratorio, “Isaiah,” was given by 
the Red Wing Choral Club in the Audi 
torium on December 5, and both the work 
and its interpretation was warmly received. 
The choristers entered fully into the spirit 
of the oratorio, and the orchestra, under 


the direction of H. C. E. Schmidt, aided 
superbly. Before the performance Mr. 
Patton was called upon to address the 


audience and he briefly sketched the in- 


spiration and history of the work. The 
capable soloists were Martha Cook, so- 
prano; Julia Coburn, contralto; Francis 


Rosenthal, baritone and J. Austin Williams, 
tenor. Mary Allen was the able accom- 
panist. 
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TWO RENOWNED SOLOISTS 
IN A DRESDEN CONCERT 


Moriz Rosenthal and Frieda Langendorf 
Appear with Philharmonic—Con- 
cert Calendar Crowded 


DrESDEN, Nov. 29.—The second Philhar- 
monic concert had two renowned soloists in 
Moriz Rosenthal and Frieda Langendorf, 
who both aroused storms of applause. Ro- 
senthal, acknowledged as an unequaled tech- 
nician, has, since he visited us last, grown 
into a musician and poet of first rank. 
Mme Langendorf, who has repeatedly de- 
lighted us by her guest appearances at the 
Court Opera (/Herodias, Amneris, etc.), 
proved to be a_ highly efficient concert 
singer. She was very warmly received. 

In the Scots’ concert Léon Rains was 
one of the soloists. In his usual artistic 
way he interpreted Schubert and some at- 
tractive English songs by Knight and Som- 
erville. He also sang duets with Blanche 
da Costa. Josef Kratina, the fine violinist 
of the Royal Orchestra, played duets with 
the ‘cellist, Miss H. Ch. Luard, among 
them a composition by the young Court 
Opera singer and ’cellist, Rudolf Kratina. 
Protessor Sherwood contributed piano 
numbers. 

At the Ladies’ Club a Chicago singer, 
Mrs. Kemble-Vogeding, made a decidedly 
tavorable impression in_ selections from 
Beethoven and Wagner. She owns a big 
voice, which has been well trained. Miss 
Matthew, soprano, proved a_ splendid 
singer, and a young pianist, Nora Mine- 
ineyer, revealed herself as a serious artist 
of poetical interpretative powers 


Krau Dr. Tangel-Strik and Prof. Otto 
Schmid’s lectures on the “Beginnings of 
the Music Drama” continue to draw 
large audiences. Among assisting artists 
have been Luise Ottermann, I ranziska 
Matthei, M, Teschner and L. Schoenfeld, 
singers; Lolla Tangel, pianist, at the side 


of her mother, Mrs. 
justly admired. 


A chamber-music 


Tangel-Strik, was 


program devoted to 


the Bohemian composers, Smetana and 
Dvorak, won unusual favor. The per- 
formers were Frau Dr. Tangel-Strik and 
the Royal Orchestra’ players Warwas, 
Spitzner, Zenker. The ensemble playing 
was exquisite. Other chamber-music or- 
ganizations heard here are the famous 


Brussels Quartet, the Tetri Quartet, Bach- 


mann and kKkebner’s sonata evening, and 
the Dresden Trio (Pembaur, Bartich, 
Stenz). ae F 


Jail Sentence for Giachetti and Others 
in Caruso Slander Action 


MiLAN, Dec. 10.~—In 
by the Court of Appeals in the slander 
action brought by [nrico Caruso against 
\da Giachetti, the singer and former com- 
mon law wife of the tenor, as well as 
several others, Signora Giachetti is sen 
tenced to eighteen months’ imprisonment 
and a fine of $200 and the men involved 
in the Rovadi, Loria and Michelizzi, 


the final decision 


case, 


are sentenced respectively to twenty 
months and seven months in jail and to 
the payment of a nominal fine 
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GOGORZA APPEARS AS 
RUBINSTEIN CLUB STAR 


As Honor Guest, Emma Eames Views 
Her Husband’s Success—Fine Soloists 


from Chapman Ranks 

Returning to New York in the role of 
honor guest at the Rubinstein Club’s con- 
cert of December 9, at the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria, Mme. Emma Eames beamed down from 
the president’s box upon her husband, 
Emilio de Gogorza, the noted baritone, who 
shone with his usual effulgence as the star 
of this program. Mme. Eames shared with 
the pertormers much of the audience’s at- 
tention and during the intermission, regally 
radiant, she held court to a number of mu- 
sicians and music lovers, presented by the 
club’s popular president, Mrs. \\ illiam Rog- 
ers Chapman. 

To the excellent offerings of WW. R. Chap- 
man’s chorus Mr. de Gogorza added a 
splendid variety of numbers, beginning with 
*“Promesse de Mon Avenir” from Mas- 
senet’s “Le Roi de Lahore,” which remind- 
ed the hearers what an admirable operatic 
interpreter the baritone might be, should 
he so elect. This aria gained the “Sere- 
nade” from “Damnation of Faust” as an 
encore. besides a stirring “J’ai Pleuré en 
Réve” and some songs of his own Spain, 
the singer was warmly received in four 
songs in English, with the Tours “Mother 

Mine’ added after his rousing “Invictus” 
of Bruno Huhn and the Sidney Homer 
“Uncle Rome.” 

Another soloist was Maurice Warner, the 
violinist, who supplemented his much-ap- 
plauded Schubert “Ave Maria” and Paga- 
nini ‘Witches’ Dance’ with Cui’s “Ori- 
entale.” Particularly fortunate was the 
club in the presentation of some remark- 
ablv good soloists of its own. For in- 
sti , Florence Anderson Otis, the concert 
soprano, proved her vocal gifts in the solo 
part of “The Fairies’ Revel” by W. Ber- 
wald, of the Syracuse University music 
faculty. Roberta Beatty, the contralto, 
gave such an artistic presentation of Gou- 
nod’s “A Ma Lyre Immortelle” as to call 
forth an encore. Lutie Humbert Fech- 
heimer was effective as soloist in Lassen’s 
“Holy Christmas Night” and other num- 
bers sung admirably under Mr. Chapman’s 
baton were the Debussy ‘“Mandoline,’ ar- 
ranged by Charles Gilbert Spross, and 
“When the Roses Bloom,” by Reichardt. 

nm. oO &. 


PADEREWSKI IN MILWAUKEE 





Countrymen of Pianist Numerous 
Among Enthusiastic Audience 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 6.—Years of ab- 
sence has made no diminution in the 
power of Paderewski’s sway over his ad- 
mirers in this city. An audience which 
packed Pabst Theater on December 6 at- 
tested to that fact, as it watched the mag- 
ical fingers of the Polish master bring 
forth numbers of strength and beauty in 
wondrous succession. 

Paderewski’s attitude at first displayed 
an intolerance of slight disturbances. The 
rustling of a program or a movement of 
one of his auditors caused him to sweep 


the theater with a threatening glance, but 
as the program wore on he became less 
mindful of external interferences. 

The first division of the program em- 
braced the Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue 
in A Minor, Beethoven's E Major Sonata 
and Schumann’s “Carneval.” The re- 
mainder was made up of Chopin and Liszt 
numbers, with Schumann’s “Warum” and 
the “Liebestod” as closing encores. Many 
people from nearby cities made up a por- 
tion of the audience, there also being a 
large representation of Paderewski’s coun- 
trymen on hand. M. N. S. 


MRS. MACDOWELL’S CAMPAIGN 


Interests Scianeiaite Audience in Plan 
for Students’ Paradise 


Montcaik, N. J., Dec. 10.—Mrs. Edward 
MacDowell, widow of the American com- 
poser, inspired a big audience in Unity 
Church last night with a narration of her 
plan to bring within the reach of deserving 
music students an atmosphere of help and 
inspiration. Mrs. MacDowell, who has a 
life occupancy of her husband’s workshop 
in Peterboro, N. H., told of her desire to 
equip its abundant space with studios and 
make it an attractive place of work for 
students at a nominal cost, and perpetuate 
it as long as possible. 

The audience followed her with keen in- 
terest as she detailed her travels in pursuit 
of this end, going as far west as lowa and 
as far south as Kentucky, and of the sup- 
port given by the numerous “MacDowell 
Clubs’” which have been formed expressly 
to realize her wish. Mrs. MacDowell, who 
is herself a capable pianist, supplemented 
her lecture with a fine program of Mac- 
Dowell numbers, among’ which’ were 
“Water Lily,” “To a Wild Rose” and “The 
Eagle.’ W. F. U. 


HOFMAN! N PLAYS CHOPIN 


New York Recital Sevaiel Entirely to 
the Polish Composer 


\n all-Chopin recital is in its way as 
unfailing an attraction as an all-\Vagner 
program. And when the pianist is Josef 
Hofmann the size of the attendance may 
be taken for granted. Carnegie Hall was 
filled as it has not been for either of the 
great Polish artist’s previous recitals this 
\Winter when he offered a Chopin program 
on Tuesday afternoon of last week. And 
as Mr. Hofmann was in his most poetic 
mood the delight of his hearers was un- 
bounded. He played the A flat “Ballade,” 
an Impromptu, a “Nocturne,” a “Mazurka,” 
the B Minor Scherzo, B Flat Minor So- 
nata, several [ttudes, a Polonaise and a 
valse. 

The splendor of his performances was 
again such as to render mere expressions 
of critical approbation futile. 

The cantata, “The Flower Queen,” which 
was given with such success in Bridgeport 
recently, was repeated in Newfield, Conn., 
on December 12, under the direction of 
Belle Blackstone and Florence Legere 
Ilayes. The soloists were Judith Lands 
berg, soprano; Mrs. Hayes, contralto; 
Edith Gugenheim and Hazel Walsh. 


PADEREWSKI NOT IDOL 
OF OLD IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Pianist Gives an Uneven Performance 
and Some of His Hearers Fall 
Asleep During the Din 





MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 10.—The appearance 
of Paderewski in the Auditorium last 
night attracted a large audience and gave 
rise to an interesting train of comment. 
The splendid applause which was the 
dominant mark in the artist’s reception, 
was surprisingly tempered by many ques- 
tioning countenances. Some frankly 
acknowledged a lack of interest as the 
program went on, while others, sensitively 
musical (apologies to the shades of the 
Paderewski of other times) innocently fell 
asleep in the din of sound evoked from a 
splendidly enduring piano to the accom- 
paniment of gyrating gesture and con- 
spicuously tested and subdued lighting 
effects. 

The Bach-Liszt Prelude and Fugue in 
A Minor was gratefully received after fif- 
teen minutes’ waiting by an audience 
trained to promptness. Beethoven’s Sonata 
in E Major, op 1090, was followed by 
Schumann’s “Carnaval” in which extrava- 
gantly contrasting rhythmic and dynamic 
effects produced picture vivid in garish- 
ness, 

In the Chopin group one looked for the 
-aderewski of old, and here the feeling 
was not wholly of disappointment. Yet, 
with all the ravishingly beautiful tones at 
the call of the pianist, in phrases com- 
manded by high intelligence and _ poetic 
feeling, one became impatient with the 
erratic tempos and general unsteadiness in 
poise. Two Etudes by Liszt were charm- 
ing in their unforced pianistic and musical 
effects. The “Campanella” was played as, 
perhaps, no one but Paderewski can play it. 

Pr. be & BD 


PADEREWSKI MENACED 





But Threat of Bomb-Throwing in West 
Is Not Carried Out 


Cuicaco, Dec. 7—No attempt was made 
to molest Ignace Paderewski, the pianist, 
who in St. Louis received letters threaten- 
ing his life if he fulfilled his engagement in 
this city. Paderewski arrived this morn- 
ing and departed to-night for Minneapolis. 
lle was closely guarded by detectives all 
the time he was here and everyone who en- 
tered Orchestra Hall was subjected to a 
close scrutiny. 

The letter which caused all the excite- 
ment contained a threat to blow up the 
pianist’s private car in revenge for his al- 
leged support of an anti-Jewish newspaper 
in Warsaw. Paderewski said that the let- 
ter was the personal expression of “a fa- 
natic unqualified to speak for the Jewish 
people.” Rabbi Tobias Schanfarber, of this 
city, declares it to be a fact that the pianist 
subsidized the leading anti-Semitic news 
paper in Warsaw to the extent of $10,000 
and said that it had led to a boycott of 
Jews in Poland, but that no violence 
against Paderewski would be tolerated by 
Jews. He attributed the threat to enemies 
of his race. 
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RECENT NOTICES 


Mr. Philips’ compre- 
hensive training shows in 
his every act on the stage. 
Dressed for the part as 
carefully as though he 
were singing the rdéle in a 
production, he made the 
various characters seem to 
be real figures playing real 
parts on a real stage. His 
voice is a dramatic bari- 
tone marked by sweetness, 
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strength, clarity and 
beauty. 

Miss Dean sang with 
spirit and an assured alr 
that is the fruit of her ex- 
perience Her voice Is a 
lyric sop. ano which reaches 
high levels vithout § ap- 
parent strain. Not the 
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Ruth DEAN 


SOPRANO 


In Costume 





RECENT NOTICES 


least part of the enjoyment 
of the audience came 
through her enunciation, a 
striking example of the way 
the English language 
should be sung.—Yonkers 
News. 





The work of the two 
participants was artistic 





| both in acting and singi 

Endowed with excellent 
| voices, singing with ex- 
} Pression and power, actin 
splendidly, attired in the 
costume of each character 
|} represented, the artists a’ 
| forded two hours of ex 
treme pleasure to th 
auditors.—Yonkers State< 
; man, 
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LUCIEN 


Muratore 


(BOSTON and CHICACO 
OPERA COMPANIES ) 


WINS 
GREATEST SUCCESS 
in FAUST and 
MONNA VANNA 








LUCIEN MURATORE 
As Prinzivalie In Monna Vanna 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER in 
N. Y. American 


Admirable histrionically, vocally and pic- 
torially was the Prinzevalle of the French 
tenor, Lucien Muratore. Every detail of 
Muratore’s Prinzevalle was wrought with 
beautiful delicacy, yet with virility. The 
purity of this tenor’s diction was an object 
lesson. 


The Boston Advertiser 


This second act is musically the strong- 
est and most lyrical of the opera. Prinze 
valle (Muratore) certainly is master of the 
second act, and one can scarcely hope to 
hear this beautiful act better sung than the 
chief part of it was by Muratore on this 


occasion. The applause of the audience 
could not be restrained even during the 
progress of the music. There were at least 


a dozen recalls after this. 


Boston Journal 


Undoubtedly this scene in a tent outside 
Pisa will continue to be the most popular 
feature of the production; but it will re- 
quire as excellent a tenor as Muratore 
again proved to be last night to sustain this 
popularity. A_ less _ accomplished artist 
never would suffice. Mr. Russell is truly 
fortunate to have secured the services 
of Mr. Muratore. 


The Boston Globe 


Mr. Muratore’s voice is one for the ade- 
quate expression of majesty and of ardent 
or menacing passion, as well as for that of 
tender sentiments. 


The possessor of beautiful voice, Mr. 
Muratore has not relied upon that alone to 
communicate emotion to a_ hearer. His 
sense of the continuity of a_ melodic 
thought and of nuance; his ability to ap 


proach a climax legitimately and elusively 
rather than to burst in upon it as a thief in 
the night; his skill in retaining concentra 
tion and hence vitality and color of tone 


in a diminishing phrase; his clean attack, 
and, needless to say, his expressive dictior 
—these things in Mr. Muratore’s singing 


declare him an artist, a 1rd not always 


synonymous with tenor 


Boston Post 


Muratore as an interpreter excels in this 


music. He was now ardent, or tender, or 
youthfully impetuous, or his voice sank to 
intimate tenderness in passages of dia 
logue with Marguerite as he extolled het 
purity with characteristic voluptuous senti 
mentality. And he had his conception of 
his part so clearly before him and was so 
solicitous ot its ettect, that the hearer, with 
the singer, anticipated what was to come 


This was true interpretation, and a 
lesson in style. 


N. Y. Herald 


Mr. Lucien Muratore, a French tenor, 
sang the title réle tn Faust to-night in the 
Boston Opera House It was his first ap- 
pearance in opera in America. He sang and 
acted excellently and was enthusiasticall 
applauded The newspapers tomorrow will 
say to-night’s performance of Faust was the 
est ever given in Boston. 

Boston Journal 

Ilis place is deservedly among the tore 
most lyric tenors of the times. First of 
all, it is the fine, fresh, vibrant nature of 
the voice that has both warmth and bril 
liancy:; then gradually comes int evidence 
the art witl wanes the tenor colors his 
voice Mr “Mi Iratc e’s Faust is thoroughly 

ymanti [The solos in the first act were 
sung resonantly, vigorously and won a 
hearty tribute from the audience Mr. 


Muratore instantly took his place among 
the most brilliant members of the Boston 
company. His Faust is one of the really 
striking operatic figures of the times. 
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** Gioconda ”’ 


Hermann Jadlowker Binds Himself to Berlin Royal Opera until 
1917—Foremost Eng ish Woman Composer Discovers New 
Quality of Tone in the Playing of an Orchestra Including 
Women Violinists—Ill-Starred Astruc Opera House in Paris 
a ‘Superb Folly’—Covent Garden Directors Reject Char- 
pentier Novelty Soon to Be Heard at Metropolitan—Com- 
poser of ‘‘Aphrodite’? Making an Opera of d’Annunzio’s 











HERE was weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth on the part of Her- 
mann Jadlowker’s little army of New York 
admirers when Mr, Gatti-Casazza permit- 
ted this finely equipped young tenor to slip 
through his fingers into the outstretched 
hands of the Kaiser’s agent. It was hoped 
and confidently expected that at the ex- 
piration of the contract he signed with the 
Berlin Royal Opera at that time, when the 
increase in salary he asked of the Metro- 
politan was not granted, he would be 
brought back here to continue his New 
York career. This expectation would ap- 
pear now to be frustrated, as Mr. Jad- 
lowker has just signed a new contract with 
the Berlin institution binding him there 
until 1917. It may be that he has taken 
the precaution to have a clause inserted 
providing for an annual leave of absence 
that would permit of a visit to New York, 
hut the contract calls for fifty appearances 
a year in Berlin. For his fifty appearances 
he is to receive a salary of $25,000, which, 
after all, is not far short of what he 
earned at the Metropolitan. 

3efore leaving for his first season at the 
Metropolitan Rudolph Berger will sing the 
role of Pylades in a revival at the Royal 
Opera of Gluck’s “Iphigenie auf Tauris,” 
as edited and arranged by Richard Strauss, 
who, of course, will conduct. The heroine 
will be impersonated by Lilli Hafgren- 
W aag. 

At the Deutsches Opernhaus in Charlot- 
tenburg Ignaz Waghalter, who made a fly- 
ing, off-season trip to this country last 
year, has returned to the conductor’s desk 
after an absence due to his work on his 
new opéra comique, “Mandragola,” in 
which Dr. Paul Eger’s comedy of the same 
name has been used unchanged. “Mandra- 
gola” is to have its premiére at the 
Deutsches Opernhaus in January. 


* *k 


N London there is an orchestra composed 
of “equal parts” of men and women 
players, conducted by George Shapiro. Dr. 
Ethel Smyth, England’s most ambitious 
woman composer when she is not filling 
the role of one of the country’s most ar- 
dent suffragettes, has found in listening to 
this organization that there is in its play- 
ing a new quality of tone, the presence of 
which she attributes to the feminine ele- 
ment. “That we have here a new quality 
of sound is a fact that cannot possibly 
escape a fine ear,” she insists, in a letter 
to the London Daily Telegraph. 

“People who know about these matters 
teachers of the violin, for instance—are 
aware that delicacy of nerve and spiritual 
intensity are the twin parents of tone, and 


that muscle has nothing to do with it. I 
remember that Brahms, whose views on 
women in general (though, as such men 
will, he revered one or two particular 


specimens) were far from pleasant, used to 
say, ‘What a bore that the person who 
plays my Violin Concerto best should be a 
woman!’ (Marie Soldat), and he could not 
account for it. The explanation is, | 
think, that to bring out all that lies beneath 
the surface in the work of this most 
shamefacedly romantic of writers you must 
dig deep. And in spiritual regions, as she 


is just beginning to suspect, woman, per 
haps. digs deeper than man. 

“Sir Henry Wood, who is admitting 
women to his band, has achieved the su 


perhuman task of modifying a British in 
stitution (for the Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
is nothing less), has said of this innova 
tion. It will benefit the women, of course, 
hut above all it will benefit music, and as 
I listened to Mr. Shapiro’s orchestra | 
realized the truth of that prediction. This 
new glow, this finish and smoothness, this 
blend of sensuous charm and rhythmic en 
reminding one of some Viennese or 
pervaded by that feminine and 


ergy 


chestra 


divinely musical thing, the Slav spirit— 
what is it but the ‘feeling’ of woman 
blending as it should with that of man?” 
Dr. Smyth adds that the difference of 
the two souls was further manifested at 
this concert by the playing of a young 
Russian violinist named Lena _ Kontoro- 
vitch of whom she predicts that the world 


of Mannheim, Albert Coates, the English 
conductor, will be brought home trom St 
Petersburg. 
kK o* * 
ELANCHOLY as is the fate of Ga- 
briel’s Astruc’s Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées, it was foreseen as inevitable by 
local cognizant of actual and 
apparently unchangeable conditions, ac- 
cording to a recent issue of Le Monde Mu- 
sical, “Thus,” notes the writer, “the ‘Ti- 
tanic’ of Paris theaters is stranded on the 
shores of the Seine six months after being 
launched.” 

The Théatre des Champs-Elysées was a 
superbe folie. Figures are quoted to show 
how hopeless is the outlook for any such 
enterprise without a State subvention. The 
Opéra and the Opéra Comique are subsi- 
dized to the tune of $160,000 and $60,000, 
respectively, a year and even thus provided 
for it is only by means of the most adroit 
management that they are kept running. 
In one recent season the Opéra authorities 
had to acknowledge a loss of $40,000. It 
was obvious, therefore, that Mr. Astruc’s 
institution, without the aid of State sub- 
sidy or a private subscription list of any 
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John McCormack, the Famous Irish Tenor, 
of the Picture and the Others Are 
Discovered McCormack’’) 


in Australia. 
Vincent O’Brien, 
and Donald McBeath 


Vina Moore, Melbourne and Svdni 


by Ma 


and 


Mr. McCormack is at the Right 
Accompanist (‘‘the Man Who 


(Center), a Young Australian Violinist 


of Great Promise Discovered by McCormack 


assuredly will hear more “unless, like many 
a woman before her, she tries to combine 
art and family duties and goes to pieces 
in the impossible attempt.” Listening to 
this girl’s “easy, dreamy, rich rendering””’ it 
was as if had never heard the Men 
delssohn Concerto before. And what was 
it? “Just the great idea of a master cast 
in a new mould by a gifted woman.” And 
this gifted woman is further described as 
“a strange, fascinating, artistic personality 
one thinks, paradoxically enough, of 
some young disciplined wild animal.” 


she 


OVENT 


season 1s to 


GARDEN’s special “Parsifal’” 
open on February 2 
Twelve performances of the Grail music 
drama are to be given during the five 
weeks of the season and the rest of the 
repertoire provides for four performances 
of Méhul’s “Joseph,” five of “Tristan und 


Isolde,” three of “Die Walkitire’’ and four 
of “Die Meistersinger.” 

\mong the tenors engaged are Jacques 
Urlus, on his way home from his New 
York season, Heinrich Tlensel and Johan 
nes Sembach. Berta Morena, of Munich, 
Eva van der Osten, of Dresden, and 
Claire Dux, of Berlin, are to be among 
the sopranos, and from Berlin will come, 
too, Melanie Kurt, who has passed over 
from the Kaiser’s Royal Opera to the 


Deutsches Opernhaus in Charlottenburg 
while marking time, as it were, until next 
season brings her over to begin her futur 
at the Metropolitan and incidentally help 
continue the process of Berlinizing that 
institution 

To. officiate at 
sharing the work 


or nductor’s desk 
Arthur Bodansky, 


the 
with 


and burdened with a_ rental 
would not long be able to avoid 


dimensions, 
Oot $S8o,coo0, 


disaster. 
The 


SUCCeSS 


had been misled ly the 
occasional operatic en 


mMmahnarel 
attending 


terprises—as, for instance, the Metropol 
itan’s season at the Chatelet a few years 
ago and Russian seasons at the same the 
ater—and believed that because the public 


rushed to the Russian ballet it would sup 
port with similar enthusiasm and_ per 
manently an undertaking devoted largely 


to works not included in the established 


repertoire. 
When the season opened in October it 
was seen almost at once that disaster could 


not long be averted. The average receipts 
from the performances did not exceed 
$400, whereas the nightly expenses 
amounted to $1,600. Even the inaugural 


campaign last Spring, at the height of the 


Paris season, had resulted in a deficit of 
serious proportions 

\lany singers enlisted for regular or 
limited guest engagements will suffer by 


the failure \mong the guests-that-were, 
to-be is Maria Barrientos, the Spanish 
coloratura soprano, who undoubtedly will 
think the Fates have a_ special grudge 


against her this vear, since she is losing, 
too, the $40,000 salary she expected to draw 


from Oscar Hammerstein’s new opera 


house in New York. Geraldine Farrar was 
to have made a few appearances at the 
Théatre des Champs-Elysées next Sum 
mer 
. * 
Gioconda” opera is now in 


A NOTHER “ 
the making, but 


with the 


this one has no con 


nection Ponchielli work. Gabriel 


d’Annunzio’s play “Gioconda,” a compact 
tragedy of a sculptor’s home and studio, 
which was dedicated to Eleanor Duse 
“with the beautiful hands” and became one 
of the most effective vehicles for the great 
Italian actress’s art, is now being con- 
verted into an opera by Camille Erlanger, 
whose “Aphrodite” was to have been pro- 
duced here by Oscar Hammerstein this 
season. “Aphrodite” was a Mary Garden 


success in Paris a few years ago. Er- 
langer’s “La Sorciére’ was one of. last 
season’s Paris novelties. 

The story of d’Annunzio’s “Gioconda” 


concerns a sculptor whose wife becomes 
jealous of the woman who is posing for 
what is to be his masterpiece. The climax 
is reached in a scene between the two 
women in the studio in the sculptor’s ab- 
sence, when the model in a rage throws 
over the unfinished sculpture. The wife 
puts up her arms to save it, but is unable 
to prevent it from falling and it crushes 
her hands so badly she has to have them 


amputated. As it had been her beautiful 
hands that had first attracted her to the 
sculptor this is the supreme tragedy that 
could happen to her. The last scene is 
harrowing enough to gratify any ultra- 
realist, showing as it does the deserted, 


handless wife being reproached by her 
little daughter for no longer caressing her 
as she had always done before. 
ko x 

F Nahin JUGH “Julien” but narrowly es- 

caped being staged in London last 
Summer it 1s now rumored that the Cov- 
ent Garden directors have decided not to 
produce at all the new Charpentier work 


that is expected to rank second only to 
“The Rose Cavalier” as a Metropolitan 
novelty. In a very short time New York 
ers will have their opportunity to pass 


judgment on the sequel to “Louise,” but a 
writer in Musical Opinion, who has heard 
it in Paris seems to be of the opinion that 
its neglect need cause Londoners no re- 
gret whatever, since “the heavy preten- 
tiousnss of Charpentier’s libretto is 
matched in the music.” 

“The opera might be called ‘The Prog- 
Prig’,”’ he contends. ‘Louise’ 
Was an inspiration; but now Charpentier 
has spoiled himself by  ultra-cleverness. 
‘Louise’ has the most simple and direct of 
human stories, embodying a universal and 
eternal problem of society; but ‘Julien’ is 
a welter of philosophic symbolism, and one 
soon grows sick of the hero's attitudinizing 
and maudlin self-dissection. No doubt the 
overthrow of one of those egostistical sen- 
timentalists that Meredith loved to satirize 
affords a worthy theme; but not for oper- 
atic purposes. And Charpentier takes the 
sentimentalist too seriously. 

“Moreover, the music in ‘Julien’ does not 
throw an intimately revealing illumination 
on the libretto as it does in ‘Louise.’ 
There is one particularly striking theme 
which is skilfully developed; there is a 
chorus in the third act that epitomizes life’s 
toil and monotony (as Wagner has done 
in that ‘Ring’ theme); there is some tender 
and graceful (though not warm or in- 
spired) music in the scene in the country; 
there is 


ress of a 


much that is appropriately sug 

vestive of a deification of pleasure Sut 

on the whole the music is too cold and 

abstract and not even obviously apposite 

(as in the song of the Dream Daughters 
and the prayer of the Nuns). 

“One also feels the need of clear-cut 


melody and emotional force: but it is to be 
doubted if any music could more 
than a passing interest in a _ subject so 
scantily appealing to ordinary human sym- 
pathies. As in ‘Louise’ there are reminis- 
cences of ‘Tristan, and there are very 
manv reminiscences of ‘Louise, the féte 
themes being very strikingly developed. 
“The strongest scene, dramatically and 
musically, is the eighth and last, depicting 
all the bustle and gayety of a Montmartre 
fair, where Julien surrenders his ideals in 


arouse 


the harlot’s arms—the harlot who 1s his 
lost Louise’ 
* * + 

7 of Russia’s most conspicuous mu 

sical revolutionaries, perhaps the 
most revolutionary of them all, Igor Stray 
insky, 1s said to be engaged on an opera 
hased upon Hans Andersen's “Night- 


ingale.” A personal friend of Stravinsky’s 
writes of it to The Music Student 

“He has changed the story but little, the 
principal addition being that he makes one 
of the fishermen mentioned therein play a 
part similar to that of the chorus in a 
Greek tragedy. The real nightingale has a 


role likely to be very effective, but cer 


[Continued on next page] 
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tainly not easy, and the opportunities af- 
forded for humor in the pompous courtiers 
searching for the bird, the mechanical bird 
(sent with great ceremony by the Japanese 
Emperor), the Kapellmeister, and so forth, 
are not neglected. The third act, in the 
dying monarch’s bedroom, should also 
prove effective. The composer brings out 
the poetic and philosophic meaning of 
Hans Andersen’s beautiful story very fully, 
the teaching being made all the more clear 
through the employment thus of the simple 
fisherman, face to face with nature always 
as a kind of chorus. The character of 
the little kitchenmaid is also treated sym- 
pathetically.” 

The Stravinsky “Nightingale” is to be 
staged first in Moscow and St. Petersburg 


and afterwards, it is expected, in Paris 
and London. Robin H. Legge, the prom- 
inent London critic, remarks that if it 


proves to be first cousin to the composer’s 
“Oiseau de Feu” of the Russian ballet’s 
répertoire, it will be welcome enough. 
“But if,’ he adds, “we are given any re- 
minders of his ‘Le Sacre du Printemps’— 
But why speculate on horrors?” It will 
he recalled that “Le Sacre du Printemps” 
caused a great commotion in London when 
danced by the Nijinsky Russian ballet last 
Spring. 
* * * 


i bape year’s Cardiff Festival will bring 

forward a new work by Frederic 
Cowen, its conductor-in-chief, entitled 
“What Will You Dance?” and a new ver- 
sion by Josef Holbrooke of “Auld Lang 
Syne.” There will also be a place on one 
of the prograins for Holbrooke’s Choral 
Symphony. Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius,” 


Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” and Bach’s “St. 
Matthew Passion” will be the oratorio 
standbys. 3. i. 





STRAUSS’S WATCHFUL MIND 





A Characteristic Incident During Per- 
formance of a Meyerbeer Opera 


A friend of Dr. Strauss, at one time as- 
sociated with him more or less closely, has 
told Richard Aldrich, the music critic of 
the New York Times, some characteristic 
stories about his constant preoccupation 
with orchestral sonorities, his ever-watch- 
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ful mind and ear on the lookout for instru- 
mental possibilities in treatment and com- 
bination. Strauss has had, for his sins, 
sometimes to conduct operas of Meyerbeer 
at the Royal Opera House in Berlin, where 
he is “Generalmusikdirector.” 

Now, Meyerbeer is recognized in the 
books to have been a curious and tireless 
experimenter himself with instrumental 
timbres in the orchestra, however little 
modern musicians and connoisseurs are in- 
terested in the works themselves as speci- 
mens of lyric drama. So Strauss would be 
beating time in a more or less perfunctory 
manner while the action on the stage spun 
along. But all of a sudden some fortunate 
or characteristic instrumental effect in the 
orchestra would strike his ear. Still con- 
tinuing his perfunctory beat for the prog- 
ress of the opera, he would duck his head 
eagerly into the score, hastily turn back two 
or three pages, and scan anew the passage 
that had for the first time struck him - 
something effective or pe 
any rate, something to “make a note of” 
And when he had satisfied himself he would 
turn the pages forward again and go on 
with Meyerbeer’s opera. 











Alda Sings in Bagby’s Second Musical 
Morning 


\lbert 
morning 
audience 
Astoria, New 
artists were Mme. 
of the Metropolitan 
Gogorza, baritone; Gutia 
and Wilhelm Bachaus, pianist. Mme. Alda 
was heard to great advantage in songs by 
Frank La Forge, who accompanied her at 


Morris Bagby’s second musical 
for this season brought a large 
to the ballroom of the Waldorf- 
York, on December 8. The 
Frances Alda, soprano, 
Opera; Emilio de 
Casini, ‘cellist, 


the piano, and in compositions of César 
Franck and Puccini, and for an encore 
she sang the “Barcarolle”’ from “Les 
Contes d’Hoffmann.” Mr. de Gogorza 
sang several Spanish songs, and Mr. 


Jachaus played Chopin’s. 





Mr. and Mrs. Reed Miller to Continue 
Joint Recitals 


Joint recitals have never attained to 
great popularity in America, but the ef- 
forts of Mr. and Mrs. Reed Miller bid 


fair to create a wider demand for such 
programs. Since their recital in A€olian 
Hall, New York, they have been engaged 





for an appearance in St. Louis on Febru- 
ary 13. In addition to this they will sing 
at Troy, N. Y., and at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, on December 17-18. Mr. 
Miller will be soloist with the Chicago 
Apollo Club in the “Messiah” on Decem- 
ber 29 and January 2; at the Winter 
Festival, January 5, with the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, in Utica; Buffalo, 
January 8; February 2-3-4, with the Men- 
delssohn Choir in Toronto; February 11, 
with the Elgar Choir in Hamilton, On- 
tario. Mrs. Miller (Nevada Van der 
Veer), has just completed a New Eng- 
land tour during which she sang at the 
Steinert series of concerts in Worcester, 
Springfield, Providence and Portland with 
great success. 


AN ALL WAGNER CONCERT 
AT THE METROPOLITAN 


Fremstad, Urlus and Braun the Soloists 
—Good Work by Orchestra 
Under Hageman 








Without intending disparagement to any 
local symphonic orchestra it may still be 
said that the most thoroughly enjoyable 
Wagnerian concerts to be heard in New 
York are those given two or three times a 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
More than any other resident organization 
does the orchestra here seem perfectly con- 
versant with the bold sweep and _ broad 
style necessary in Wagner and at the hands 
of these players the various excerpts from 
the music dramas seem larger and more 
imposing than in certain orchestras where 
refinement and delicacy are _ specialties 
supersensitively cultivated. 

There were, consequently, many Wagner 
lovers at the Metropolitan last Sunday 
night for the first all-Wagner program of 
the season. The soloists were Mme. Frem- 
stad, Mr. Urlus and Mr. Braun, all of 
whom were much applauded. The soprano 
sang “Dich Theure Halle” and the “Liebes- 
tod” sometimes very well, sometimes less 
so. Mr. Urlus gave the “Lohengrin” Nar- 
rative and the “Prize Song” fairly and 
Mr, Braun, though not in his best voice, 
won much applause for his delivery of the 
“Flying Dutchman’s “Die Frist ist um.” 

The orchestral contributions which Rich- 
ard Hageman conducted very efficiently 
were the “Rienzi” and “Meistersinger” 
Overtures, the “Rheingold” Finale and the 
stirring “Kaisermarsch.” ae es 





Katherine Eyman, Lambert Pupil, 


Heard in Newark Recital 


Katherine Eyman, a young pianist of 
Newark, N. J., appeared in recital recently 
in that city with considerable success. Miss 
Eyman, who is a pupil of Alexander Lam- 
bert, has arrived at a point where her offer- 
ings must be regarded as those of a mature 
artist. Among her offerings were the 
Chopin Scherzo in B Minor, the Men- 
delssohn Prelude and Fugue in E Minor, 
beautifully played, the Schumann Sonata 
in G Minor, an Etude by Mr. Lambert, 
an Arabesque by Leschetizky, the Liszt ar- 
rangements of Schubert’s “Du bist die 
Ruh” and Schumann’s “Fruehlingsnacht,” 
an Allegro Appassionata, by Saint-Saéns, 
and the Grieg Concerto, with Mr. Lambert 
at the second piano. The young pianist 
showed a steady artistic advance. 





Persian Garden” received fine 
treatment at a concert given in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on 
December 8, by the choir, and these so- 


loists: Mrs. May D. Schwab, soprano; 


“In a 








Mrs. Bessie Allen Collier, contralto: Ed- 
win K. Taylor, tenor; James F. White, 
baritone, and Rudolph Jacobs, violinist. 
The accompaniments were played by Bau- 
man Lowe. 
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Purity and resonance of tone 
and a simple and refined 
sts le are the chief features of 
her singing, and it was by 
these means that she made 
these songs so delightful to 
listen to. 

This is the opinion of the music critic 


of the LONDON STANDARD. 
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BUFFALO TRIUMPH FOR MISS KLOTZ 


Soprano Enthusiastically Received 
at Concert of the Guido 
Male Chorus 


UFFALO, Dec. 15.—Though brilliant suc- 
cesses for Maude Klotz are more usual 
than unusual, it is doubtful if she will ever 
forget her triumph when she appeared as 
soloist with the Guido Male Chorus of Buf- 
falo at the Elmwood Music Hall on De- 
cember 4. It was the first time Miss Klotz 
has been heard in Buffalo and an audience 
of over 2,500 assembled to pass judgment 
on her. She sang two song groups, an aria 
and the solo part of Gelbke’s “Jubilate, 
Amen,” with the chorus, and from her 
first number she fairly carried her audi- 
ence by storm. 

Her first group of songs, “Madchengluck’ 
by Koemmenich and Wekerlin’s “Bergére 
Légére” were gems of vocal expression, 
while the deeper emotional demands of 
“Chanson Indoue,” by Rimsky-Korsakow, 
offered a fitting vehicle for the sensitive 
appeal in her voice. It was, however, in 
her aria from “Madama Butterfly,” sung in 
Italian, that the artist’s dramatic gifts 
were best shown, and she sang it with 
poignant feeling and illuminative phrasing. 
The artist was recalled by enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and presented with a floral tribute. 

In her group of English songs an un- 
usual and new offering was Russell’s 
“Sacred Fire,’ which, with its bizarre 
massing of harmonies and amazing accom- 
paniment, evoked another salvo of applause. 
“Ferry Me Across the Water,” by Sidney 
Homer, disclosed the youthful freshness 
and vitality of her tones and was sung with 
captivating grace. She responded to the 
ovation given her by singing “To You” by 
Oley Speaks with exquisite effect. 

In the “Jubilate, Amen,’ by Gelbke, sung 
with piano accompaniment, Miss Klotz sang 
the solo part with reverential feeling and 
much beauty of voice. 

Music critics of Buffalo were unanimous 

















Maude Klotz, Soprano 


and enthusiastic in their praise of Miss 
Klotz and a Buffalo impresario immediately 
engaged her for a Spring recital. 

Walter Kiesewetter deserves commenda- 
tion for his skilful and sympathetic accom- 
paniments. 





Why Astruc’s Opera Failed 


The London Times comments thus on 
the closing of Astruc’s Opera in Paris: 
“M. Astruc’s primary mistake seems to 
have been in his appeal simply to the rich 
and fashionable music lovers, who are rare 
and unreliable. Their allegiance is found- 
ed more on caprice than on conviction, and 
their influence on the musical public is 
limited to their own class. It is true it is 
they only who can fill the box office, but 
it is the .artists in the gallery who recog- 
nize merit and advertise the admirable 
performance. M, Astruc’s prices were so 
high that there were no artists in his gal- 
leries. As the novelty of the new theater 
wore off the fashionable audiences fell 
away, and there were no appreciative art- 
ists to refill the seats. It is a signal ex- 
ample of the folly of trusting to the fash- 
ionable alone to support truly artistic en- 
terprises. 





Beatrice Bowman’s Canadian Recitals 
Under Royal Patronage 


Montciair, N. J., Dec. 9—Mme. Beat- 
rice Bowman, the well-known coloratura 
soprano, has just returned from a trip to 
Montreal and Quebec, where she recently 
gave recitals under the distinguished pat- 
ronage of the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught. At the Quebec Auditorium, on 


November 28, with the assistance of the 
Quebec Symphony, Mme. Bowman sang 
“Caro Nome’ from “Rigoletto” and the 
Mignon Polonaise. Mme. Bowman _ im- 


pressed her audience with the richness and 
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purity of her voice and delivered her high 
tones with great facility. She repeated her 
success in Montreal, W. F. U 


Ready Wit of Young Faelten Pupil 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 6.—One of the 
young hopefuls attending the  Faelten 
Pianoforte School in Boston is a_ strong 
partizan for orthodoxy in reproof. In 
one of his lessons recently he had great 
difficulty in keeping his hands in the cor- 
rect position at the keyboard. His teacher, 
gently but firmly, placed the recalcitrant 
members in the proper position § several 
times, but just as often they would “back- 
slide.” His mother, who was sitting nearby, 
annoyed at the proceedings, said imper- 
atively: “Willie, Willie, you must hold 
your hands right!” The child wheeled 


around on the stool and demanded, “Now, 


mother, who is running this lesson, you or 
the teacher?” W. H. L. 


Lois Fuller Makes Paris Success 


Paris, Dec. 13.—Lois Fuller, the Ameri- 
can dancer, gave unlimited pleasure to a 
crowded audience at a matinée to-day at 
the Odeon. Included on the program were 
three nocturnes from Debussy’s ‘Mille et 
Une Nuits.” Gabriel Pierné conducted the 
orchestra. 





King Witnesses Close of London’s 
Opera-in-English Season 


Lonvon, Dec. 13.—Raymond Roze’s sea 
son of opera in English at Covent Garden 
closed to-day with a performance of his 
own opera, “Joan of Arc,” which had also 
opened his season. The King and Queen 
witnessed the performance. 

Heger’s “1813,” a song of which Em 
peror William thought so much that he 
awarded its author a prize at the German 


National singing, contest in Frankfort !a:' 
year, received in effective interpretation at 
the annual fall concert of the Williams- 
burg Sangerbund in  Schwaber_ Hall, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., on December 7. The so- 
loists, who assisted the chorus of 150 
voices, were Mme. Josephine Bettinetti, so- 
prano; M. Haas, bass, and William S. 
Reihnheimer, violinist. 





Olitzka Wins Montreal Successes with 
Italian and German Roles 


Rosa Olitzka, contralto of the Canadian 
National Grand Opera Company, recently 
scored a signal success through her inter- 
pretation of La Cteca in “La Gioconda.” 
On this occasion she displayed her beau- 
tiful voice and excellent dramatic talent to 
Montreal operagoers. On December Is she 
appeared with much success in conjunction 
with Leo Slezak and Mme. Rappold in 
“Lohengrin.” During the season she is to 
appear as the Mother in “Louise,” in the 
title part of “Hérodiade” and in other 
roles. 


Elman Sails with New Concerto 


Lonpon, Dec. 13.—Sailing to-day on the 
Lusitania for New York is Mischa EI- 
man, the violinist, who is to make a tour 
of the United States, later going to Aus- 
tralia. Mr. Elman will introduce to Amer- 
ica the new Max Vogrich Concerto which 
Jerlin praised so highly. 





President’s Daughter in Song Recital for 
Blind 


WASHINGTON, I). C., Dec. 10.— Margaret 
Wilson, eldest daughter of the President, 
gave a song recital for the blind to-night 
in the reading room of the Library of 
Congress. Her accompanist was Julia 
Huggin. 


Dr. Muckey to Lecture 


Dr. Flovd Muckey, who is widely known 
through his scientific investigations of the 
laws governing voice production, has been 
invited to deliver an address before the 
newly formed Society of Teachers of Sing- 
ing in Boston. 





The Warner-Hambourg Trio gave its 
second recital at the Genesee Valley Club 
on December 6. A large audience enjoyed 


OTHER CITIES WANT 
OPERA IN ENGLISH 


Century Company Leases Philadel- 
phia House as First Step in 
Extension System 


of the success of the Century 
New 


ments are being made by 


In view 
York arrange- 
Milton and Sar- 


Opera Company in 


gent Aborn, the managers, to extend its 
activities to other cities next season. The 
\borns announced early this week that 


they had acquired the lease of the Metro- 
politan Opera House in Philadelphia and 
would present opera in English there next 
season at prices ranging from twenty-five 
cents to two dollars. 

Other cities that are interested in the 
Century’s extension plan are Baltimore, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi 
cago, St. Louis and Boston. Leading citi- 
zens of those places have been for some 
time in communication with the Aborns 
with regard to the project. It may not be 
practicable to include all the cities in the 
scheme next season, but probably three or 
four of them will be represented. The 
Philadelphia season is definitely assured. 

Each local company, according to present 
plans of the Aborns, will include about 200 
members in the chorus, ballet, orchestra 
and staff, while the casts will be changed 
wholly or in part every week or two by the 
exchange of leading artists among the sey 
eral companies. 

The Century Opera House in New York 
will be the headquarters of the enterprise. 


Julia Culp on Way for First New York 
Recital 


Julia Culp, who will arrive here the lat- 
ter part of December or the first of Janu- 
ary, and will give her first New York 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Monday after- 
noon, January 5, 


\mong the numbers of a tastefully ar 
ranged program interpreted in the Temple 
Israel of Harlem, New York, by Frank EF. 











the Schumann and Arensky trios in D Ward, at the second Sunday afternoon 
Minor and Mr. Warner’s set of Chopin free organ recital were Guilmant’s Fifth 
pieces. Sonata and “Ase’s Death” by Grieg. 
DAMROSCH AND STRANSKY ON ORCHESTRA NOVELTIES 
HE lot of a conductor of an orchestra have been found to possess lasting value. 
searching for novelties is no easy one, An entirely different view of the matter 
The diverging tendencies of present day Was taken by Josef Stransky, conductor ol 


music make it impossible for him to become 
acquainted with every phase of the situa- 
unlimited number 
follow 
countries 


tion. He has an almost 


of scores to read’ if he wishes to 
the latest developments in all 


The 


wait for a European judgment of approval 


rule in this country seems to be to 


before presenting anything except works by 


a few of the most famous composers. This 
policy at least protects our public from 
worthless or mediocre music. 

With the foregoing in mind, Walter 


Damrosch was questioned by the New York 
Herald in regard to his attitude toward nov- 
elties and new music. The conductor of 
the Symphony Society made the assertion 
that he was searching incessantly for new 


works and also for old works worth re- 
viving, particularly modern transcriptions 
of the classics. He said he found it ex 


tremely difficult to get works which he con 
sidered worthy of production. Many works, 
such as the symphonies of Raff and Ru- 
binstein, were becoming obsolete, and some 
thing must be found to take their place. 
But of the many unfamiliar works which 
he had presented—and it should be stated 
that the Symphony Society has been very 


liberal with its offerings in this line few 
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the Philharmonic Society. His orchestra is, 
according to his belief, more or less of an 
educational institution. There is plenty of 
new music when his audiences are ready 
for it, but he does not wish to drive them 
away by giving them much at once. 
lhe process of introducing his audiences to 
modernity in music is to be gradual, as the 
public must be educated to hear and under- 
stand new musical ideas. If there are many 
persons, he asks, who do not grasp Brahms 
and Debussy what will they do when they 
are treated to Dukas and Scriabine? He is 
giving them all the new music of value that 
is within the grasp of the average concert- 
goer. So fast as their ears are trained to 
new ways he will add new works. 

There are many who would like to hear 
new music in New York, but, after 
all, those who make up the audiences have 
to be considered, and it is hardly fair to 
give them works of composers still in an 
experimental or doubtful 


too 


more 


Stage. 
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Acclaimed by Press nd Publi is the 
World’s Greatest Woman Violinist \lso, 
ind without Sex-distinction, The Greatest 
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INDIVIDUAL ADVANCEMENT—I 


Future Artistic and Material Progress Dependent on a Higher 
Science of Mind—Transcending the Law of Averages— New 
Era One of Elevation Not Extension—-False Beliefs—Im- 
portant Scientific Revelations 





By ARTHUR FARWELL 








E are to-day upon the threshold of a 

new era of musical life, as of life 
generally, an era that shall be marked by 
startling and momentous changes, by new 
ideals, new beliefs, new conditions and new 
The extent of past achievement 


powers. 
and the recent rapid progress of the 
world’s thought have brought us by an 
irresistible evolution to this point. No 


further real progress, but mere continuity 
and repetition, is possible along the famil- 
iar lines of the past and present, in musical 
education of all kinds, in artistic develop- 
ment, in composition. Our personal per- 
ceptions and beliefs will undergo so rad- 
ical a change that we shall see in most of 
the activities about us a mere endless cir- 
cling, without progress, which must continue 
until we shall lay hold of mental principles 
hitherto little generally understood, by 
which we shall lift ourselves into a new 
set of conditions. 

The extraordinary developments which 
are pending in the mental world are re- 
flected in the world of physical science. 
Professor Soddy, one of the chief experi- 
menters, with Professor Rutherford and 
Sir William Ramsay, in the field of ra- 
dium and radio-activity, said at the last 
meeting of the British Association that the 
problem of influencing the action of ra- 
dium is bound up in the larger one of 
breaking apart the atoms of all elements 
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and extracting therefrom energy of the 
same order, a “million times greater than 
any at present utilized.” He said that such 
power as we now control is “but a sec- 
ondary and insignificant offshoot of the 
primary tide,” and added, “the main stream 
which vivifies and rejuvenates the whole 
universe passes by our very doors, and to 
its ultimate control it is now legitimate to 
aspire.” : 

This is the same as saying, “heretofore 
we have dealt with limited forces; here- 
after we shall deal with infinite Force.” 
The statement is a staggering one to those 
who have not already foreseen its possibil- 
ity by the recognition of the corresponding 
truth on the mental plane, as the pos- 
sibility of wireless telegraphy could be 
foreseen by the perception of telepathy. 
It serves, however, the important purpose 
of showing us, by comparison of known 
forces with knowable Force, the relation 
which exists between the mental capacities 
with which we have been familiar in the 
past and those which we are beginning to 
perceive as the capacities of the future. It 
is the difference between limited mental 
powers and infinite mental Power. 
ical science and mental science are racing 
for the goal, and when they reach it they 
will find it One. 


Illusory Progress 


In the light of such an evolution, which 
means changes in the scheme of life deep 
as Existence itself, it is certain that the 
activities of the present, however busily 
pursued, will not look much like progress 
to us. Insight into the principles and pos- 
sibilities of the coming order are, however, 
by no means lacking to-day, for knowledge 
is being rapidly increased, and many per- 
sons are recognizing the startling truths 
which are ripe for revelation at the present 
time. The geographical extension of mu- 
sical life and musical influence has been 
progress, in one sense, and must still con 
tinue, though, in America to-day, it is a 
small village indeed that has not partaken 
of the crumbs, at least, that have fallen 
from the table of the masters of music. 
But in merely adding to the number ot 
persons reached by music, there lies no 
actual evolutionary progress; such activity, 
however desirable and necessary, repre- 
sents merely a further dispensing of the 
products, and a perpetrating of the condi- 
tions, of the past. 

It is different with the colossal national 
work which remains to be done, in the 
eradication of fundamental and_ general 
superstitions and evils in our musical life. 
The way must thus first be cleared, in 
America, for the unhampered manifesta- 
tion of the new era and the principles 
upon which it shall be based. Such evils 
are the slavish imitation of the past and 
the alien, the lack of proper recognition, 


in a material way, of native talent and 
genius, and the graft and charlatanism 
which have thriven in our midst. Che 


work of combating these is in strong hands, 
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and is already starting upon its last and 
most far-reaching phase. 


Generic and Individual Evolution 


Thus far, in our American musical prog- 
ress, the advance has been on generic lines. 
It has been a question of national collective 
issues. First came the general implanting 
of musical culture, then the general accept- 
ance of the American as composer or in- 
terpretative artist. Later follows the gen- 
eral crusade against the vices and abuses 
of our national musical world. The great 
fundamental difference between the exist- 
ing era, which is fast drawing to a close, 
and the era which is to come, is that while 
the past and present have represented such 
generic movements, based, as they are, 
upon the law of averages, the coming era 
will arise from the special development of 
the individual, from a higher knowledge 
and use of his individual powers, through 
which he will lift himself above the law 
of averages. How such a thing is to be 
done is about the most important matter to 
which anyone can devote himself in these 
days, when competition is degenerating into 
a scramble, and effort into an insane rush. 
And because of the heightened power of 
the individual, the coming era will be char- 
acterized by a great increase of originality, 
of the exercise of the creative power, both 
in public and private enterprise. For in 
the first place only by a conscious invoking 
of the higher creative powers within him- 
self can anyone rise out of the generic 
condition of mankind into the higher con- 
dition of individual control, and when one 
has done this he has discovered the source 
of all originality. 

The times are hungry. We crave new 
light, new power, new and surer ways of 


accomplishing things, in accordance with 
the higher evolution for which. through 
centuries we have struggled. We weary 


of the grinding of the mill of chance, of 
the petty things to which we have stooped 
to attain our ends—the things which have 
made cynics of us. Something within us 
makes us refuse to believe that so mis- 
erable a destiny has been mapped out for 
the soul of man. It is not a tragedy, it is 
an absurdity, that a dead _ star should 
sweep unswervingly upon its orbit, and that 


a man should flounder and cringe. Never 
was there a time when the human mind 
was so dissatisfied with its circumstance, 


so weary of it, or so eager, so receptive, 
so ready to believe in its own higher 
powers, could it but become plain what 
these powers are, and how set in action. 

In the world of the arts it is the same 
as in the world at large. The monstrous 
unrest of the present, the lack of anchorage 
for mind or soul, the insane rushing from 
school to school, from ism to ism, the for- 
est of irreconcilable ideals in which hu- 
manity wanders aimlessly about—these are 
conditions which cannot last indefinitely. 
We tire of the endless repetitions in the 
old round, of the long succession of arid 
novelties and the presentation of the inept. 
The academies are complacent enough, 
with their infallible rule of three for ar- 
tistic salvation, and so are those who, un- 
der the laws of chance, with a good pinch 
of shrewdness or chicanery thrown in to 
tip the balance, have chanced to succeed. 
Like the shadows which are ‘thrown before 
coming events, there are individuals here 
and there, nevertheless, who in measure 
greater or less have grasped the laws of 
conscious control and have found a more 
dignified and = substantial success. In a 
world where about ninety per cent. of all 
business ventures are failures, it cannot be 
said that the understanding of such laws is 
very prevalent as yet, and the. statistics 
concerning artistic enterprises, both in their 
artistic and business would be 
vastly 


aspects, 


likely to prove more discouraging. 
The occasional individuals who are born 
so gifted that they can not possibly fail, 


even if they trv. and those others, appar 
ently equally gifted, who cannot 
even by their most heroic efforts, are too 
few in number to serve as a basis for the 
deduction of general laws. As the laws 
of being and evolving are better under 
stood they enable vs to explain such ex 
ceptional cases, as the known laws of elec 


succeed 


tricity enable us to explain why one elec 
trical apparatus works while another 
will not. 

\We shall not have any help in our search 


for true progress out of the existing con 
dition of things by merely seeking to do 
more and more artistically that which we 
or others have already done well. That is 
refinement only, and no jugglery can turn 
it into that which we most need, which is a 
new influx of truth, of vision, of the spirit. 
The end of refinement, if it be taken as an 
end, is uncreativeness, ennui and despait 
Beyond Chance 

The great step before us is in the nature 
neither of a mere extension nor a refine- 
ment of our present activities. but in the 
lifting of activity altogether ort of generic. 
or chance conditions, into conditions of con- 
scious and special control in accordance 
with laws acting on a higher plane. The 


accomplishment of this is intimately bound 
up with the devoting of our efforts to 
broader and worthier ends, for any use of 
higher laws not in harmony with universal 
Law must be destructive to the user. It 
must be very clearly understood that it is 
not expansion, but elevation, which con- 
stitutes the step to be taken in passing 
from the present to the coming era, and 
this not by any law of average develop- 
ment, but by the conscious and particular 
action of individuals who perceive the law. 

What is required is to find the law the 
exercise of which will destroy once for all 
the superstitions, false beliefs, prejudices 
that hold us back, individually, in our ma- 
terial and artistic development, and at the 
same, time provide the power and condition 
for our advancement upon the new plane. 
Some of these superstitions and false be- 
liefs are that financial success depends 
upon a lowering of artistic ideals: that a 
“struggle for existence” is a necessary con- 
dition of life; that we cannot rise above 
the sphere where the law of chance is op- 
erative—that the outcome of our efforts 
must depend upon chance; that we know 
what is impossible of accomplishment, . by 
ourselves or by others, and especially that 
we can determine future possibility by ex- 
isting precedent; that we can advance in a 
material sense only in competition with, or 
at the expense of others, or that the stress 
of modern competition lessens a man’s op- 
portunity for SUCCESS ; that progress 
through sharp dealing is actual progress: 
that anybody or anything can stand in the 
way of one’s individual advancement; that 
getting is more important than giving: that 
the traditional or accredited ways of ar- 
tistic advancement. or any advancement, 
are the best or only ways; and that there 
is any limit to one’s growth or the power 
at one’s command. 

If any set of beliefs as deeply rooted as 
most of these are in men’s minds is to be 
destroyed, it must be seen that it can be 
only by some absolutely radical change of 
direction in the general mental tendency 
of the race. It is plain that no mere rear- 
rangement of outward factors could ac- 
complish such a thing: it is not the power 
to rearrange that is needed, but the power 
to create. Along the ordinary and under- 
stood lines we have gone as far as we can, 
and without a greater science of the mind 
we can only go around forever in the same 
old circles. And we have reached the pe- 
riod in the development of the race when 
it is inevitable that the law of the creative 
operation of the individual mind should be 
made known to all, whatever the conse- 
qtences, for the sake of the many who are 
now ready to apply it in the right way. 
The authoritative general presentation of 
the subject is to be found in two books, 
“The Creative Process in the Individual” 
and the “Edinburgh Lectures,” by T. Trow- 
ard. These should be read in connection 
with my writings on the subject, which will 
concern themselves more with the relation 
of the matter to our world of music and 
allied arts. I shall go into the matter more 
deeply in a forthcoming article. 





MILWAUKEE CHORUSES OPEN 





Boeppler and Dunham Singers’ Ad- 
mirable Programs with Able Soloists 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Dec. 6.—The Lyric 

Club opened its season of con- 

certs on December 4, under the direction of 

\rthur Dunham, and assisted by Mrs. Elsa 


Glee 


Kellner, soprano. The chorus showed a 
great improvement, singing a variety of 
numbers unerringly under Mr. Dunham's 


baton. The program closed with Strauss’s 
“Wine, Women and Song,” Robert W. 
Owen singing an incidental Miss 
Hlewitt was at the piano, and she was as- 
sisted in several four-hand accompaniments 
by Elwyn P. Owen. 

The wide range and fluency of Mrs. Kell 
ner’s voice found a fitting medium in the 
aria from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” and she 
received an ovation. 

\ program of wide range was interpreted 
excellently on December 1 by the Milwaukee 
\ Capella Chorus, under the direction of 
William Boeppler, assisted by Elsa Bloedel., 
the Milwaukee contralto, and the Dvorak 


solo. 


trio consisting of Pearl Price, violinist : 
Grace Hill, ’cellist, and Winogene Hewitt. 
pianist. There was a large, demonstrative 


audience for this first concert, and Director 
Roeppler’s choice of numbers enabled the 
chorus to give of its best. The Palestrina 
“Popule meus” was especially well inter- 


preted. The Dvorak Trio was heard to best 
udvantage in the first movement of Gold- 
mark’s Trio in A Minor, and the conclud- 


ing movement of the Trio in D Major, by 
Wolf-Ferrari. Miss Brice gave a splendid 
reading of Sarasate’s “Zigeunerweisen.” 
\liss Bloedel’s most excellent numbers were 
Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” with trio accompani- 
ment, and the Strauss “Wiegenlied.” 
M. N. S. 

making her 
the English 


Marie Hall, the violinist, i 
ninth annval Autumn tour o 
provinces. 
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ANCIENT AUSTRIAN MUSIC UNEARTHED 


Vienna Society Presents a Unique Historical Concert—A Tablet Placed 
Where Schubert Taught -New ‘‘Symphonietta” by Korngold —A 
Richard Strauss Concert and a Memorial to Johann Strauss 


[ENNA, Dec. 4.—In a recent so-called 
historical concert the “Society for 

the Publication of Monumental Works of 
in Austria’ celebrated its twenty- 
year jubilee. When the society was 
formed, on October 3, 1893, Eduard Hans- 
chairman and _ Pro- 
scientific manager. 


Music 


lick was appointed 


Adler 


the society at the time in- 


Guido 
Members of 
cluded Johannes Brahms and Hans Rich- 
ter. Professor Adler, supported by an 
able staff of assistants, has been untiring 
in his editorial! work for all these twenty 
years, gathering and _ sifting the vast 
amount of material and supervising its em- 
ployment. Compositions reaching further 
back than the fifteenth century were not 
to be regarded; but since then works both 
of ecclesiastical and secular character, val- 


fessor 


uable instrumental scores, motets, organ 
voluntaries, masses and “Minnelieder” by 
composers of worth were to be chosen. 


Among them were such names as Heinrich 
Isaak, Jacobus Gallus, Orazzio Benevoli, 
not all of them Viennese, nor even Aus- 
trians by birth, but intergrown with the 
country, as were, later on, Gluck, Bee- 
thoven and Brahms. 

The historical concert, in which many of 
these old compositions were excellently in- 
terpreted by modern artists, lasted for 
fully three hours, but the large audience 


which followed the productions with the 
utmost attention knew no fatigue. The 
Magnificent Fugue by Pachelbel was 
splendidly rendered by the famous blind 


organist, Josef Labor; a number of a ca- 
pella chorals were finely sung under Con- 
ductor Habel’s lead; the beautifully con 
structed “Libera Mea,” the touching lament 
of David over Absalom, almost modern in 
its technic; dainty German love songs of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, were 
all brought to delightful hearing, and 
members of the Hofoper Orchestra, under 
Frank Schalk, performed in a_ masterly) 


manner Muffat’s E Minor Suite for 
strings. 
Ilona Durigo, as prima donna of 1650 


and 1709, brought the old time agreeably 
to mind, while the ‘“Riesenciaconna,” 
played by Rosé, and the Monn viola ‘cello 
concerto (G Minor), as interpreted by 
Casals, appeared full of the pulsating life 


as 


of the present. Indeed, the interesting 
celebration showed how much these older 
musical works may still be enjoyed and 
what a laudable aim the publication 
thereof is. 
A Schubert Tablet ’ 
Schubert, the only one of the great mu 
sicians whose names are connected with 
Vienna to have been actually born here, 


has been accorded a new memorial on the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of his death inthe 
shape of a tablet affixed to the old house 
where for many years he officiated 
sistant master in his father’s 


as 


and 


as 


schi ¢ )] 


where many of his most famous composi- 
tions, “Erlking” among them, were writ- 
ten. The tablet is a gift of the Wiener 
Mannergesang-Verein, which a few years 
ago established the Schubert Museum in 
the house where the great composer was 
born. 

A new composition 
the efficient director of 


Paul Graener, 
Mozarteum at 


by 
the 


The scherzo is of charming tone color and 
delicate sentiment. The harmonization has 
a charm its own, strange as it may 
sound to unaccustomed ears. The whole 
composition, the theme of which the youth- 


of 


ful writer calls “Motive of the Merry 
Heart,” is a marvelous achievement for a 
fifteen-year-old lad. Another new work 


of his, a violin sonata, was performed at 
a recent sonata evening of the _ pianist, 
Arthur Schnabel, and the violinist Flesch, 
two artists whose soulful playing it is al- 
ways a joy to hear. 


Tetrazzini’s Vienna Début 


Leaving compositions for artists, there is 
the Tetrazzini concert to speak of—a 
singer new to Vien va although long since 

















Johann Strauss Memorial, 


Designed by Helmer, to Be Erected in the Vienna 


Stadtpark 


Salzburg, a nocturn for violoncello, choir 
and orchestra, performed at the ‘cellist 
Paul Grummer’s concert a fortnight ago 


in the large hall of the Konzerthaus, pleased 
greatly by its melodiousness. At the 
Philharmonic concert the novelty was a 
composition by Joan Manén, the Spanish 
violinist—a concerto grosso entitled “Ju 
ventus,’ for piano, orchestra and two vio 
lins—Maneén at one of them. This work 
surprised by its odd rhythms and extray 
agance. While containing much that is in 
teresting and meritorious. it nevertheless 
failed to please entirely, the nature of the 
theme, a young composer who is seeking 
new paths in music, leading to much 
crudeness. 

\t the third Philharmonic concert last 
Sunday the novelty a “Symphonietta”’ 
Kkrich Wolfgang WKorngold, performed 
in incomparable manner the wonderful 
orchestra under Weingartner. The work 
of the youthful vy no means 
so diminutive as its name seems to indicate, 
but a full grown symphony; nor does tt 
show any marks of immaturity, full of 
youthful exuberance though it is, espe 
cially in the exultant middle movement 


Sec mid 


Was 
by 
by 


1 


composer 1s by 


famous abroad. Rare are the singers with 
such absolute purity of tone, such marvel- 
facility of coloratura. \ local critic 
alluding to Mme. Tetrazzini’s fullness of 
igure, recalled to memory that the famous 
\lbonit had been called—though in tones 
admiration—an elephant who 
had swallowed a nightingale. As regards 
Tetrazzini, the fact of the nightingale is 
indisputable. She was tempestuously ap 
plauded. 

\nother singer popular in 


gous 


of sincerest 


\merica, her 


self an American, Lucille Marcel, was once 
again heard in Vienna, probably for the 
only time in this season, in a number of 
songs of last Sunday’s first [lite concert 
ller beautiful voice has increased in soul 
fulness, and she was particularly fine in 
Liszt's “Xs muss ein Wunderbares sein” 
and in Weingartner’s “Schifferliedchen.” 
which the compose accompanied on the 
piano It is rumored here that after the 
expiration of their contract in Hamburg. 
the artist couple will make Vienna their 
home 

The Tonkunstler Orchestra, so excel 


ently trained by Nedhbal, was conducted by 


Richard Strauss at his concert last week. 



































On December 26th and 27th, Christine Miller will sing in “The Messiah” with 
the New York Oratorio Society for the seventh and eight consecutive time in this 
work with this society. The Boston Handel and Haydn Society has also engaged 
Miss Miller for this work on the 22nd—her second appearance under these auspices in 


With Mr. Charles Heinroth, Miss Miller will present a “Handel and Bach” program 





CHRISTINE MILLER IN “THE MESSIAH” 


The Messiah” 


and on the 


before the Pittsburgh Art Society on the 1oth—this being the third joint appearance 
of these artists before this society. 

Miss Miller has just returned from a series of triumphs throughout Texas and 
\labama. The following brief excerpts speak of her success in Birmingham: 

BIRMINGHAM LEDGER “Miss Mill W rd last spring in this city, and won instant 
ipprov Since that time there s bee lesire nds of music lovers for a return engage 
me “ ‘ S ¢ t ist ost generous in dealing out favors to Mis 
Mi It r t r e talent. but vy gave lie in addition grace o 
figure r t face nd i f height ¢ lure f er exquisite voice 
It S mntralto i ri g ¢ | gs he esented gave ample 

nit to I r . 
A\GE-HERALD ‘Mis Milles Vas a teature e { it 2 p t Orchestra concerts 
re last spring S} i be ] pathe ‘ ses it as one oroughly trained 

- izat ca M Mille 1 varmly receive n er former appearance in Birmingham, 
b re t Miss Mille 





Sth she sings this same Christmas oratorio in Sewickley. 


Address The Artist Direct 
1003 Heberton Avenue, 





Pittsburgh 





The highly interesting evening was devoted 
solely to Strauss works of older and newer 


date, the latest being the ‘Festival Pre- 
lude” which had been written for the open- 
ing of the new Konzerthaus. The manner of 
Strauss while conducting is energetic, yet 
reposeful, and he calls forth splendid effects 
with apparently little effort. In the “Bur- 
lesque,” for piano and orchestra, the pian- 
ist, Vera Schapira, wife of the noted Vi- 
enna musical critic, Richard Specht, evoked 
storms of applause. A number of Strauss 
songs were finely sung in his warm bari- 
tone by Franz Steiner. 
Johann Strauss Memorial 

The other Strauss—Johann—is at pres- 
ent appearing in the film prepared at the 
instigation of the untiring chairman of the 
Memorial lund, Siegfried Lowy, for the 
purpose of swelling the amount to the 
proper figure for the placing of the Strauss 
memorial on the site long since selected 
for it in the Stadtpark. This interesting 
film was fully described in a former letter, 
aud the large attendance it draws bids fair 
to lead to a successful close of the efforts 
of several years. 

In piano recitals Karl Friedberg and 
Ignaz Friedmann were recently heard, the 
latter heading his program with an adapta- 
tion by Busoni of Bach’s “Chaconne.” Both 
artists reaped well deserved applause. On 
the following Saturday d’Albert electrified 
a vast audience by the sorcery of his fin- 
gers, the magic of his Beethoven interpre- 


tation. And on the next evening pretty 
little eleven-year-old Sina Brailowska as- 
tonished her hearers by the intelligence 


and technic with which she played through 
a long and difficult program. The lassie’s 
teacher, I‘lorence Trumbull, was the recip- 
ient of a host of congratulations. 

\t the Hofoper the “Girl” continues to 
be an oft recurring feature of the reper- 
toire. At the Volksoper Mme. Cahier will 
give three guest performances on the 6th, 
Sth and roth of this month, as the gypsy in 
“Trovatore,” as Carmen, and as Amneris 
in “Aida.” AppiE FuNK. 


Selden Miller Not Missing 
PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 13.—Cabled reports 
from Florence, Italy, that Selden Miller, a 
leading organist and music teacher of this 
city, had mysteriously disappeared from 
liesole, near Florence, are denied with em- 
phasis by members of his family. Mr. 
Miller, though now temporarily out of the 
city, recently arrived home in Philadelphia 

after a Summer’s work in Florence. 








At Her Recital at the 
Little Theater in 
Philadelphia 
on Dec. I 


DOROTHEA 


HIULLEN 


SOPRANO 


Won notable success 
as a Liedersinger 


Extracts from the 


Critiques: 


Philadelphia 


PUBLIC LEDGER—‘‘Her voice 
excellent quality, 


is of 
and she sings with 


taste and fine expression. She is to 
be commended particularly for her 
enunciation.” 

RECORD—‘“‘An audience that filled 


the Little Theater yesterday afternoon 
was delighted wih he_ singing by 
Dorothea Thullen of a varied program 


of songs in English, German and 
French. Miss Thullen has a soprano 
voice of much power and exquisite 
charm,” 

PRESS—‘The Little Theater was 


crowded to its capacity yesterday when 
Dorothea Thullen was presented in a 
song recital by Charlies Augustus 
Davis. The program afforded an ex- 
cellent opportunity for Miss Thullen 
to display the remarkable quality and 
range of her pleasing soprano voice. 
Each rendition was greeted enthusias- 
tically by the audience.”’ 


Inquiries to 


FRED O. RENARD 


New York 


216 West 70th Street, 
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CINCINNATI SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


DR. ERNST KUNWALD, Conductor 











BOTH ORCHESTRA AND CONDUCTOR ECLIPSE SUCCESSES OF PREVIOUS APPEARANCES 
IN DETROIT AND CLEVELAND 





CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER—(Wilson G. Smith) 

Jupiter Pluvius, Boreas and other disturbers of atmospheric peace seem to have 
been busy in other quarters Tuesday night, so the greater part of musical Cleve- 
land filled the armory at the second symphony concert; likewise much approbative 
clatter followed the discoursing of music—sweet and turbulent. 

And it all happened because nature, players and audience were in sympathetic 
mood, also because Dr. Kunwald arranged for us a program of special educative 
and illustrative interest. 

Placid classicism and turbulent modernism divided the program into a finely 
balanced succession of what some unmusical writer denominated “agreeable noise.” 
The Mozart symphony and Handel’s concerto supplied the artistic calm that pre- 
ceded the emotional tempest of Enesco, Wagner and Liszt. 

Dr. Kunwald assisted at the piano in the Handel concerto, and gave an illustra- 
tion of directorial modus operandi in ye olden time when the conductor led his 
instrumentalists at the piano. Those were the days before the “little club” was 
invented. The concerto was so successfully rendered that a repetition of part of 
the finale was insisted upon. 

The Roumanian rhapsodies of Enesco proved interesting novelties. Founded 
upon national themes their treatment showed their composer in intimate touch 
with the resources of modern orchestration. 

In the Venusberg Bacchanale the orchestra attained a virtuosity never befere 
realized by the Cincinnatians. 

All things considered, the concert was the best the Cincinnatians have ever 
given us. This statement is in full accord with the sentiment of the audience, who 
were appreciative in attention and demonstrative in applause. 





CLEVELAND LEADER 


Falling on happier days than did the Chicago bandmen of two weeks ago, the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under Dr. Ernst Kunwald, got to town safely 
Tuesday night and opened Mrs. Felix Hughes’ delayed season of symphony or- 
chestra concerts with playing that resulted in the orchestra’s twice standing on its 
feet for bows. 

It was Dr. Kunwald’s second appearance in Cleveland as a conductor. The 
favorable impression he made last year was repe: ated. As a conductor he strives 
for and attains breadth, bigness, sonority and precision. 

The program had but one new name—Enesco. Wagner, Liszt and those ancients 
Mozart and Handel supplied the other compositions. 

The Enesco offerings were two Roumanian rhapsodies, Opus II, Nos. 1 and 2. 
In them the orchestra played its best in brilliant and spirited manner. 

Handel’s concerto grosso No. 6 for strings and basso continuo was of par- 
ticular interest in that Dr. Kunwald was at the piano and that the performance of 
it was a sight and sound from the baby days of music. 

The Mozart symphony in E flat was played with great breadth and finely 
marked rhythms. The Wagner Bacchanale from “Tannhaeuser” was another bril- 
liant number that came with great sonority, passion and directness. 


CLEVELAND NEWS—(James H. Rogers) 

The Cincinnati orchestra, under the able direction of Dr. Ernst Kunwald, gave 
the second concert of the symphony course at Gray’s armory, Tuesday evening. 

The program was of a very different character from the one which made such 
a deep impression when this organization played here last season, in that the 
greater part of the evening was given over to the older classicists, as represented 
by Mozart and Handel. 

Mozart’s Symphony in E flat was played with delightful grace and animation, 
the familiar Minuet and the vivacious Finale giving particular pleasure. 

The hit of the evening was made, unmistakably, by Handel’s Concerto Grosso, 
played by all the strings, with Dr. Kunwald at the piano. When, in response to 
long-continued applause, a portion of the concerto was repeated, Dr. Kunwald, to 
show, perhaps, that he really was improvising, played it quite differently from the 
first time. Truly, a musician of high degree, as well as a conductor of unques- 
tioned authority. 


Georges Enesco’s Roumanian Rhapsodies, fragmentary as they are, and not 
wholly free either from monotony or triviality, were yet interesting by reason of 
astonishingly brilliant and daring orchestration. 


DETROIT TIMES 


That orchestral music has taken a firm hold on Detroit concertgoers was at- 
tested once more, Wednesday evening, when the Light Guard armory held an 
audience that filled almost every chair, to hear the Cincinnati Symphony orchestra. 

Every number on Wednesday evening’s program was applauded to the echo, 
and in order to still the tumult, Dr. Kunwald broke all symphony concert precedent 
by repeating portions of the numbers played. 

The Cincinnati organization’s numbers Wednesday evening included the over- 
ture to “Die Meistersinger,”’ Beethoven C minor symphony, Liszt’s Second Hun- 
garian Rhapsody and a Roumanian Rhapsody by Enesco. The orchestra seemed 
happiest in the blare and color and swiftness of the rhapsodies. 


DETROIT NEWS 


The Cincinnati Symphony orchestra appeared, under the directorship of Dr. 
Ernst Kunwald, for the second time in the Armory last night. This is the eight- 
eenth season for the Cincinnati organization. It has been heard in Detroit many 
times, and has merited high approval, but since the regime of Dr. Kunwald still 
greater interest has been manifested in its coming. The hearty reception given 
the forceful director when he was first heard last season was but an indication of 
the ovation accorded him last night. Number after number, as interpreted by him, 
was warmly received, and on three occasions excerpts from the selection were re- 
peated. 

The influence of the new conductor is discernible all through the orchestra, 
which has gained in strength and precision. There is splendid vigor to its play- 
ing, a smoothness and brilliancy to the renditions, that is most pleasing, and the 
indomitable perseverance of Dr. Kunwald and his regard for detail is meeting 
with fine results. 


Ba a: 


Seek 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 


Both orchestra and soloist were warmly received and generously applauded 
by an almost capacity audience. Dr. Kunwald achieved more prominence than or 
dinarily falls to the lot of even a conductor, for by request of the association mem- 
bers, he repeated his feat of last season and played the piano part of the concerto 
grosso No. 6 for strings and basso continuo. Like most of Handel’s music the 
concerto is full of pomp and resonance, and altogether the orchestra was at its 
best in the number. 

In the Roumanian rhapsody of Enesco, also a request number, the orchestra 
played with genuine spirit and with considerable artistic inspiration. Liszt’s Sec- 
ond Hungarian rhapsody completed the orchestral part of the program. 


DETROIT JOURNAL 


Dr. Kunwald provided an entertainment that will live long in the memory of 
those who heard it. In a rather formidable program Dr. Kunwald did some very 
fine work. 

He rose to great heights in the piano performance in the Handel concerto 
grosso, which he played here last year. It was really a great performance. To 
provide a piano accompaniment for all the strings of an orchestra and keep them 
in order at the same time is a feat that requires a great deal of physical strength 
as well as a pretty thorough musicianship. The applause was so near riotous that 
he repeated a portion of it. His reading of an Enesco rhapsodie and Liszt’s Second 
was also commendable. The latter was a veritable tour de force and he was com- 
pelled to repeat part of it. His rendition of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony im 
pressed his hearers greatly. The other number was the “Meistersinger” overture. 

The leader is so spectacular that he makes judgment of his performance a 
little difficult. He is essentially a man of large moments and in the stupendous 
climaxes and crescendos he revels physically and musically with most telling effects. 








KLINE L. ROBERTS, Business Manager, 604-606 Union Trust Building, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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NEGRO RHAPSODY BY 
GILBERT APPROVED 


People’s Symphony Gives ‘It First 
New York Hearing—A Guil- 
mant Novelty Too 
The program of the People’s Symphony 


concert in Carnegie 
afternoon 


Orchestra’s second 
Hall, New York, last 
offered a variety of attractive features. To 
begin with Horatio Connell and William C. 


Sunday 


Carl were the soloists. Then there were 
Henry F. Gilbert’s “Negro Rhapsody,” 
played at last Summer's Norfolk, Conn., 


Festival, but until Sunday unheard in New 
York: a Guilmant “Marche Fantaisie,’ for 
organ and orchestra, and by way of good 
measure Schumann’s First Symphony. 

Mr. Connell sang “Eri tu” and Handel's 
“QO Ruddier Than the Cherry.” The Amer- 
ican bass-baritone was in his best vocal 
shape. The Verdi and Handel music are 
radically different in character and their 
proper delivery presupposes the absolute 
command of two very contrasting styles. 
In this respect as well as in others the 
artist was completely at ease and the per- 
formance of one was entirely as fortunate 
as that of the other. He was recalled many 
times. 


Guilmant’s ‘Marche Fantaisie,” founded 


on two ancient church chants—‘Iste Con- 
fessor’ and “Ecce Sacerdos Magnus’’—is a 
well-built and effective piece of music, 
though scarcely unconventional. Mr. Carl 


played the organ part with fine mastery. 
That he could achieve what he did with 
the ungodly instrument in Carnegie Hall 
speaks volumes for his artistry. 

Mr. Arens’s men gave the organist ex- 
cellent support and played the Schumann 
Symphony very well indeed. And _ they 
rose equal to their none too easy task in 
the Gilbert number. With two negro spir- 
ituals, “Where do you think I found my 
soul” and “You may bury me in the East’ 
as his basis, the gifted American composer 
has constructed a tone poem that, if not 
altogether equal to the “Comedy Overture” 
(from which it differs fundamentally in 
mood) is none the less of pronounced mu- 
sical and imaginative beauties. Its struct- 
ure is simple—an exposition and a restate- 
ment section separated by a contrasting lyr- 
ical one, the latter, devoutly aspirational in 
feeling, utilizing as its thematic substance 
the second of the spirituals just mentioned. 
In his treatment of these Mr. Gilbert is 
always resourceful and ingenious. The ex- 
otic, negro quality is largely preserved de- 
spite sophistications of handling, while there 
is a finely balanced and colorful scheme ot 
instrumentation. Harmonically the com- 
poser is always interesting, though less in 
sistently modern than in the Overture. 
This “Rhapsody” must be heard again. 

Pr. 

What other New York critics said of the 

new Gilbert Rhapsody : 


It was an interesting composition, and justified 


Mr. Arens’s efforts in the direction of performing 
native music whenever possible.—TJhe Jimes 
It proved an effective work. The thematic ma 


terial is interesting, the development is precise and 
clear, the orchestration tasteful Mr. Halperson, 
in Saats-Zeitung. 





ARTISTS FRATERNIZE AT “WORLD” LUNCHEON 




















Guests of Various Lands at World Luncheon: Left to Right, Col. Percy Holland, 
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Miss Lind Af-Hageby, 


Herbert Roth, Mrs. Roth, Pasquale 


Amato, Mrs. Johnston, Cyril Maude, the English actor, Mrs. Amato, Marie O'Neill, of ‘‘Gen. John Regan’’; Mr. Johnston, Mrs. Harold Gorst, 


Mrs. Roy L. McCardell, 


USICIANS formed a prominent part 
of the guest list at a luncheon given 
recently by the New York I[Vorld to visitors 
of various nations at present in the metrop- 
olis, the purpose of the occasion being the 
introduction to these notables of the choice 
delicacies of American food. Italy was 
doubly represented in a musical way by 
Pasquale Amato, the Metropolitan baritone, 
and Mme. Gina Ciaparelli Viafora, the so 
prano. Besides, there was Mrs. Amato, 
who represented Italy by residence and 
marriage, but Austria in point of birth. 


Roy L. McCardell, 


entrees was an 
Mme. Viafora, at the 
instigation of Mr, Amato, about another 
noted baritone who sang first in America 
with a grand opera company playing in the 


Amid the conversational 


incident related by 


West. “He hadn't been paid,” said Mme. 
Viafora, “and hearing the box office re 
ceipts had been large in a certain large 


\Western city, he held up the performance. 
Not getting his money, he went before the 
curtain and very excitedly told his trou- 
bles to the audience in broken English. ‘It 


es a bum show we haf here,’ he said, 


Mme. Gina Ciaparelli Viafora, Stanislaus D’Alawyn 


‘and | no gitta my money, | no seenga!” 

The manager attempted to haul him oft 
the stage, but he resisted and still poured 
forth his woes excitedly. The Western au 
dience, hearing ‘Pagliacci’ for the first time, 
took it all as the prologue of the opera, and 
it roared with laughter and rocked with 
applause at what it thought was the pro 
logue and the counterfeit woe of a singer 


in the little traveling troupe about which 
‘Pagliacci’ tells. The whole week in that 
town the prologue had to be given that 
way.” 





NEW ORCHESTRA IN MEMPHIS 
Wallerstein, Conductor—First 
Concert Proves Its Quality 


Arthur 


Mempuis, Tenn., Dec. 13.—Music lovers 
of Memphis will suffer no dearth of or- 
chestral music of a high quality and solos 
that accompany orchestral concerts, if the 


purpose of the Beethoven Orchestra does 








- vi ‘tee not miscarry. The first concert of the 
here is plenty of barbaric color and rhythm in orchestra, which by the way, is composed 
it and in contrast a fervent religious feeling ° » - 76 . 
ig egg Bem of members of the Memphis Symphony 
= _ Association, with Arthur Wallerstein, con 
[t gave evidence of the same originality of ductor, was given in the Lyric Theater 
treatment and showed, if anything, more skill in %, : 
handling the orchestra than the Comedy Overture. on December 12 and musical Memphis 
The Herald. turned out nobly to hear it. These num 
ca * — 
Fe THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
‘ PRESENTS 


FOR THE SEASON 1913-1914 





Whose 








Beatrice HARRISON 


success 
American début will be with the New York Philharmonic, 
Dec. 11-12th, and her New York recital on Jan. 8th. 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 W. 34th Street, New York City 


"CELLIST 


in Europe has been phenomenal. Her 


For Dates, Address 














bers, among a program of sterling worth, 
were particularly appreciated by the audi 


ence; Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture and 
sizet’s “Petit Suite.” 

The members of the orchestra seek to 
make their efforts educational and _ with 
that end in view will give frequent con- 
certs at prices not to exceed fifty and 
seventy-five cents. Works promised for 
future concerts include the overtures to 
“The Bartered Bride,” “Midsummer 


Nights Dream,” “Fidelio,” “The Prelude’ 
to “Tristan” and Beethoven’s “Turkish 
March” from “The Ruins of Athens,” all 
of which have never been given in orches- 
tral form in Memphis. There are 52 mem- 
bers in the orchestra and with weekly con- 


certs and frequent rehearsals it is the 
ardent hope that the city will have a 
permanent orchestra at last 

a ne oe 
Polish-American Composer’s Comic 


Opera to Be Produced in Germany 

Dec. 13.—The new Municipal 
Posen is to produce a three-act 
Polish American com 


BERLIN, 
Opera at 
comic opera by a 


poser, Stanislaus Letowsky, a native of 
Omaha, Neb., and only twenty-three years 
old. Mr. Letowsky has studied in Berlin 
at the Royal High School of Music. The 
title of his new work is “Frau Anne; or, 
The Lady at Her Dressing Table.” The 


time of 
appears 


scenes are laid in Holland in the 
Rembrandt and the great painter 
as one of the characters. 


NEW MONTANA CHORAL UNION 


Bozeman Citizens and Collegians Unite 
—Nielsen and Bauer Successes 


BozEMAN, Mont., Dec. 6.—The Montana 
State College students and Bozeman 


citizens have joined forces and organized 
a choral society. U. Hohnes Bishop, of 
the college faculty, has been chosen con 
ductor, and rehearsals are already in 
progress. There are 100 voices in the so 
ciety and the members are studying with 
great enthusiasm Cowen’s “Rose Maiden.” 

\lice Nielsen charmed her audience in 
Livingston, on the occasion of her initial 
recitak there. Her presentation of the 
“Madama Butterfly” aria was the most in 
spiring part of her program. 

Butte music lovers were treated to a 
most scholarly exposition of the pianistic 
art on November 27 when Harold Bauer 
played there. Tardy comers marred the 
enjoyment of the first numbers. Mr. Bauer 
most gracious in his granting of 
encores 


Was 


Blacksmith Turns Opera Singer 


l'ranz Bachmann, a blacksmith, who still 
at his forge in the locomotive works 
in Cassel, Germany, was chosen to fill the 


W ¢ rk S 


leading bass role in “The Magic Flute” at 
the Cassel Court Opera House on Decem- 
ber 16, according to a dispatch to the New 
.ork 7imes. 














‘*The Ensemble was Pertect’’—Musieal Review. 


Now Booking for Season 1913-14 


For Recital and Orchestra 


The Witzel Trio 


Manager for California and Southwest 
L. E. BEHYMER, Blanchard Hall, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Address 560 13th Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
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EUBANK 


MEZZO - 
SOPRANO 


Management: 
R. E. JOHNSTORI 
1451 Broadway New York 





METROPOLITAN GRAND OPERA COMPANY 
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“FRIENDS OF MUSIC” 


The organization of the American Society of the 
Friends of Music announced in MusicAL AMERICA re- 
cently is an event of importance. The society is 








founded upon the principles of similar societies abroad, 
and is, in fact, the American representative of a move- 
ment of international scope. 

There is a very definite place and work for an or- 
ganization of this kind, and thus far there is no society 
or enterprise in America doing what this society should 
do. This may truthfully be said, despite certain very 
important annual festivals, which produce new Ameri- 
can works, but the scope of which is necessarily re- 
stricted, owing to the fact that only annual meetings 
are held. 

While the new society in New York has broad and in- 
clusive aims, still it is the fact that its production of 
new American compositions will excite the greatest 
interest. Now it is not the function of the regular 
symphony orchestras to do as much in this line as 
ought to be done, for a considerable devotion to the 
classics, as well as to the appearance of soloists, is 
necessary. This, with regard to new native music at 
least, is very particularly true of chamber music or- 
ganizations, and the new society is to make a particular 
development of chamber music. 

The first movements to gain a sufficient hearing for 
new native music in a country which has not yet 
proved itself highly creative musically can and will be 
organized and promoted only by composers, for at 
such a stage of evolution nobody believes in them, and 
they must force their own hearings. Being composers, 
they neither have money, nor can beg much, so their 
enterprises fail. In one sense they fail, but in another 
they succeed, for they have impressed their meaning 
and moral upon society and upon the nation, and what 
comes after could not happen without these early and 
ragged pioneer efforts. 

When the social prestige and wealth of the com- 
munity applies itself to the cause, as in the present 
case, in conjunction with a strong musical advisory 
board, success follows in the natural order of things, 
providing that the society maintains high and pro- 





gressive ideals and has a sufficient regard for music 
as a present living and evolving art. 


“DONT’S” FOR CHARPENTIER 


It is to be hoped that the daily press has been mis- 
informed regarding Charpentier’s intention of seeking 
We are still too 
Golden 


a theme for a new opera in America. 
close to the 
West.” 
There is nothing, it is true, to prevent a composer 
from going to another country for his operatic sub- 
jects, and from achieving success by such a course. 
Verdi’s “Aida” is sufficient witness to this fact. But 
the rush to America at present savors a little too much 
of the search for the dollar, and moreover, better re- 
sults may be expected from American operatic themes 
as presented by American composers than as presented 
by foreigners, especially when served up on _ short 
notice, and without real and deep American experience 


experience of the “Girl cf the 


on the part of their composers. 

The greatest art undoubtedly rises above nationality, 
but it is not every artist who can produce the greatest 
art. 3eethoven worked in abstract musical concep- 
tions. Charpentier we think of as part and parcel of 
the Latin Quarter of Paris. It is not that one should 
wish to hold him to the kind of “stunt” in which he 
has once or twice been successful. Charpentier is, 
however, one of those who has been particularly happy 
in the operatic expression of his own circumstance, and 
that circumstance affords much development beyond 
that already given us. It is far more likely that he will 
give us something greater by a further development of 
his artistic reaction to his own time and place than by 
an attempt to grasp and respond to the extremely com- 
plex conditions of America. Foreigners who would 
take a stroll in the American field usually end by get- 
ting Icst in the American forest. 





“WISCONSIN IDEA” IN MUSIC 


The “Wisconsin Idea’ in music, as described in 
MUSICAL 


in a fundamental respcct. The idea itself is one of 


AMERICA, is typical of the American idea 
state uplift, based upon a practical application of musi- 
cal activity to communities exactly as they are found 
without making any ideal pretentions. The old-fash- 
ioned singing-school, the village orchestra or band, 
however crude in its beginnings, will be fostered, and 
practical classes of certain kinds will be formed, the 
movement having the backing of the extension division 
of the University of Wisconsin, 

Significant is the explanation that the development of 
musical prodigies will be left to private instructors. It 
is the community as such that will receive the full bene- 
fit of the movement, however little there may appear to 
be any hope of great artistic develpoments in the fu- 
ture 

We recognize nationally that the genius can pretty 
much be left to himself, and that it is apt to be more 
harmful than otherwise to interfere with his course. 
Genius attracts to itself the conditions for its develop- 
ment. We recognize also that the bread-getting com- 
munity does not aspire as the genius does, and that civ- 
ilization must be brought to it for the sake of its future 
development. In this work for communities is the 
making of future choruses, of orchestras, of opera 
houses and audiences. In this is the preparation of the 
soil in which genius can strike root, and the machinery 
for the production of his product. 


SPREADING THE CENTURY’S PROPAGANDA 


The proposed extension of activities by the Century 
Opera Company to Philadelphia and a number of other 
cities will probably be freely accepted by some both as 
an infallible indication of the Aborns’ unmitigated tri- 
umph in New York and as one more proof of the musi- 
cal advancement of the country: at large. It is not nec 
essary to enter here upon detailed discussion of the first 
of these two conditions inasmuch as expert opinion on 
the subject is not yet unanimous one way or another 
But precedent has shown that the artistic tendencies of 
the country are not always to be measured by the exam- 
ple of New York. 


tury people to pause awhile before indulging in the 


It will be more judicious for the Cen- 


The recent 
fate of the elaborate venture in San Francisco is a les- 


further propagation of operatic companies. 


son that cannot be overlooked with impunity. 
not let the 


So why 
Aborns pause awhile—at least until the 
New York experiment is backed by the dignity of one 


full year’s existence? 


Ernest R. Metzger, who conducted the Chicago office 
of Musica AMERICA, is no longer on the staff of this 
publication. His services were dispensed with last 


week on the ground business expediency, 











Personalities 











George Hamlin and Beatrice Wheeler 


Appropriately, the two stars of the Chicago Opera 
Company’s first presentation of “Carmen” in English 
were American artists, Beatrice Wheeler and George 
Hamlin. The performance, on December 6, marked 
Miss Wheeler’s début with the company and Mr. Ham- 
lin’s first appearance as Don José. 


Eames—Emma Eames is bemoaning the loss of a 
$2,000 bracelet which she missed in a New York depart- 
ment store or the subway. 


Cadman—A reception was tendered to Charles Wake- 
field Cadman, the composer of Indian songs and other 
successful works, by the members of the Musicians’ 
Club of New York last Wednesday afternoon. 


Gittelson—Frank Gittelson, the youthful American 
violinist, who is touring Germany, intends soon to in- 
troduce to the German public several unpublished and 
unknown Paganini violin pieces—copies made from the 
original manuscripts with the owner’s permission. 


Teyte—Owing to the services which she has rendered 
to French music abroad, and especially in England and 
America, Maggie Teyte, the English prima donna, has 
been elected a life member of “The French Institute” 
in the United States. Miss Teyte took part in the con- 
cert given on December 14 for the FKrench Ambassador. 


Caruso—Caruso’s suite in his New York hotel during 
the opera season costs him $550 a week, and in addition 
it is estimated that the tenor pays a barber bill of 
about $5 a week, a manicure bill of the same amount, 
an $18 a week laundry bill and $75 a week for meals. 
Going to moving pictures and collecting stamps and 
coins are some of Caruso’s off-duty occupations. 


Gerville-Réache—‘‘Every time I hear a musical com- 
edy,” said Mme. Gerville-Réache in a recent interview, 
“it breaks my heart to think, while listening to gener- 
ally wretched singing, of all the poor, struggling girls, 
who let their excellent voices go to seed because their 
silly pride prevents them from aiming at a lower goal 
than grand opera.” 


Bauer—Ff or his second New York recital, January 4, 
Harold Bauer has prepared a program that is unique 
in that it consists solely of dance music. Among the 
features will be the Beethoven Minuet, a Chopin 
Tarantelle, a Fandango of Granados and the Hungarian 
Dance of Brahms. There will be eleven numbers in 
all. Mr. Bauer has given this program in other cities 
with success. 


Borwick—Leonard Borwick, the English pianist, who 
is to tour America again next season, ranks with the 
musicians of Europe who have arrayed themselves in 
the “Back to Mozart” movement. He is utterly op- 
posed to the pounders, and nothing distresses him 
more than an exhibition of sensationalism on the con- 
cert platform. Long ago ryt Borwick contended that 
Liszt compositions need not be thundered out from the 
instrument, and that fortissime does not mean a riot of 
noise, 


Jordan—\Mary Jordan, the contralto of the Century 
Opera Company of New York, was born in Cardiff, 
Wales, but, as she explains it, “that is no reason why 
she is Welsh any more than Mme. Eames is Chinese 
because she was born in China.” Her parents are 
English, but she crossed the ocean and came to 
America when less than a year old, and is very proud 
of her American citizenship. She made her first 
public appearance in Pennsylvania when she was but 
twelve years of age 

Grasse—Edwin Grasse, the blind violinist; confessed, 
in a recent Tribune interview, that he had written a 
symphony—only, he said: “No one wants a symphony 


any more. They want tone poems, or tone pictures. 
For the modern word symphonies appear to be too 
long. I have, however, written a string quartet, a 


sonata for piano and violoncello and a number of com- 
positions for violin and piano, and for violin alone. 
As yet I have written no songs, as somehow I have for 
this never felt the inspiration.” 
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“CASSANDRA” LIKED 
IN MILAN PREMIERE 


Gnecchi’s Opera Presented with 
a Novelty by Giordano as 
Companion Piece 


Miran, Nov. 20.—A premieére at the Dal 
Verme_ invariably the crowds in 
Milan, for the spirit of enterprise that has 
entered this opera house since the advent 
of its present able director, Oreste Poli, is 
well known and appreciated in the Italian 
metropolis. On November 16 an unusually 
distinguished audience assembled, 
pletely filling the spacious auditorium, to 
the Milan baptism of Vittorino 
Gnecchi’s opera, “Cassandra,” as well as 
the original representation of a new one- 
act opera, “Mese Mariano,” by Umberto 
Giordano, the property of the Milan pub- 
lisher, Edoardo Sonzogno. 

Giordano has unquestionably written mu- 


sic of far greater merit than this. The 
“Mese Mariano,” in fact, is conspicuously 


draws 


colm- 


witness 





Vittorino Gnecchi, Composer of “Cas- 
sandra,’ Which Has Just Had Its 
Milan Premiére 


lacking in effective theatrical music, besides 
being markedly hampered by a libretto that 
makes for unlimited monotony. There is a 
children’s chorus, a group of nuns, and a 
young peasant woman, Francisca Solari, 
who, incidentally, is a splendid singer, who 
shocks the nuns by a free declaration of 
her amorous experiences; none of the 
characters is such as to awaken interest in 
the action. The music just seems to dribble 
along and the thinly instrumentated score 
has anything but an enlivening effect. 

What a difference, however, in the suc 
ceeding work! With his “Cassandra” Gnec- 
chi has undoubtedly won a place among the 
composers of the day that one cannot af- 
ford to ignore. His writing for the or- 
chestra is so scintillating and iridescent that 
the attention is frequently withdrawn from 
the stage to the qualities of the score itself. 
And that is as it should be. Possibly 
Gnecchi, with his orchestral often 
drowns the human voice—which is not as 
it should be—but the entire score is very 
cleverly adapted to a libretto which com 
pels interest in view of its mythological 
significance. 

Truly enough, reminiscences will crop up 


masses, 


my mind’s eye had visions of a “Sieg- 
fried,” of a “Salome.” But hold! I learn 
from a very authentic source, viz., the 
house of Ricordi and the composer him- 


self, that “Cassandra” was completed just 
about ten years ago and given its Italian 
premiere two years later. That is, two 
months after the premiére of “Salome.” 
Moreover, four weeks after the completion 
of the work the composer presented a 
manuscript copy to Richard Strauss in 
whose possession it remained until ‘“Sa- 
lomé” was produced almost two years later. 
So we must retract the insinuation that 
Gnecchi may have been influenced by 
Strauss and say, instead, that Strauss prob- 
ably received inspiration from Gnecchi. 
The libretto concerns the adultery of 
Queen Clytemnestra and Aegisthos spied 
upon by the former’s daughter Cassandra, 
and the subsequent murder of Agamemnon. 
True to the legend Cassandra then incites 
her younger brother and sister to devote 


their lives to their father’s 
murder. 

As before intimated the shortcomings of 
the work lie in the demands on the voice 
in connection with the orchestra. The least 
valuable piece of the score seems to the 
writer to be the prologue, in which theme, 
modulations and instrumentation are but 
indistinctly discernible in view of the vol- 
ume of sound employed. Still, there is 
much that is human in Gnecchi’s music and 
much that is interesting. There are many 
grateful atmospheric impressions. 

The mise en scéne was splendid. The 
choruses, the classical costumes and the 
splendor of the scenic decorations did honor 
to the artistic management of the Dal 
Verme. 

Several of the members of the cast would 
have been a credit to any stage. First and 
foremost was the Clytemnestra of Signora 
Toninello. In her we met an artist with 
superb vocal attributes who, furthermore, 
has mastered the art of singing and expres- 
sion to such a degree that uthers pale be- 
side her. Her soprano, though somewhat 
light in color, has an extraordinary sweet- 
ness and her breath control seems perfect. 
An Elsa or Elizabeth by this singer should 
be a rare treat. Also of high merit were 
the performances of the baritone, Celeste 


avenging 


Rossi, as Prologus and the Aegisthos of, 


Luigi Silvettii The former would be a 
good Wagnerian baritone, while the latter 
was conscpicuous for his sympathetic bari- 
tone voice and good style of singing, as 
also for his deficiency as an actor. 

But the inspiring spirit over all was the 
conductor, Ettore Panizza, who attracted 
attention during last season’s performances 
at Covent Garden, In a way this master of 
the baton isa unique figure. Bubbling over 
with temperament, he still has himself un- 
der such perfect control that his gestures 
are but few—but always significant. His 
orchestra and the artists on the stage are 
perfectly controlled and he obtains results 
of rare, artistic effectiveness. 

Several nights later the same opera house 
was packed to the roof for a “Rigoletto” 
performance. But what a performance! | 
wish some of the German Kapellmeisters 
had been there to take note of the spirited 
and dramatic delineation of the work by 
Maestro Panizza. The orchestra sang like 
a chorus of sirens. Signor Scipio, as the 
Duke, proved himself a real Italian tenor 
possessed of exquisite vocal material, and 
though small in stature an actor of ability 
such as one rarely finds among opera sing- 
ers and still more rarely among tenors. 
Signor Borghese would have been an ideal 
Rigoletto had he not indulged all too fre- 
quently in the custom—so effective in Italy— 
of explosively producing a high tone and 
sustaining it almost unto unconsciousness. 

QO. P. JAcos. 


RIDER-KELSEY SOLOIST 


In Beautiful Voice for Appearance with 
Pittsburgh Apollo Club 


PitTsBURGH, Dec, 15.—An 
gram was presented by the 
Rinehart Mayer, conductor, at 
Music Hall, last Friday night. 
ing soloist, Mme. Rider-Kesley, always 
welcome in Pittsburgh, was in_ splendid 
voice and sang with certainty, true intona 
tion and sweetness of tone. She had a 
most flattering reception 

Mme. Rider-Kelsey prepared a program 
calculated to please any audience. It em 


excellent pro 
\pollo Club, 
Carnegie 
The assist- 


braced such offerings as “My Lovely Ce 
lia.” by Monro; Handel’s “Oh, Sleep, Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me?” and others, while 


two Chausson songs opened the second half 
of the program. “Le Colibri’ was the best. 


\t the concert’s close she sang the solo 
part of Liszt’s arrangement of Schubert's 
“Die Allmacht.” 

The chorus sang creditably with Wini- 


frid Mayhall taking the solo parts of the 
club’s offerings. William H. Oetting gave 
plendid assistance as accompanist. 

ae oe 


Ante-Holiday Activity for Beatrice Fine 


Beatrice Fine, soprano, prefaced the holi 
day period with an unusually active 
schedule, having appeared in New Ro 
chelle, N. Y., on December 5 and in a con 


cert in New York three days later. On 
December 9 she was heard in “Stabat 
Mater” at Paterson, N. J., while on the 


third day following she sang at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. On December 18 
the soprano gave a concert in White Plains, 
N. Y., and on December 21 she sings at 


the Hotel Astor, New York. 











FRANCES Al D A SOPRANO dein "company 
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Exclusive Management for Concerts: R. E. JOHNSTON, 145! Broadway, New York City 
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FRANK LAFORGE, Pianist. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 























Musical Enthusiast (at charity concert)—Ah! 


I’m sure. 
Sufferer—Not to-night, | hope!—The Tatler. 


We shall hear more of this young man, 





Maggie Teyte to Tour England with 1, 1914, and will extend past the middle 
Kubelik of December. The two artists will visit 
about fifty English towns and cities. From 


Maggie Teyte, the English prima donna, the middle until the end of December, 
who is now making a successful] concert 1914, ‘Miss Teyte will sing in Germany, 
tour. of this country, has been engaged appearing with various organizations, 
for a tour of England with Jan Kubelik, among which will be the Mannheim and 


the violinist. The tour will start October Leipsic Philharmonic orchestras. 
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DEBUT OF PHILADELPHIA VIOLINIST 





Emphatic Success Scored by Youthful Albert Cornfeld in His Home 
City—Joint Recital by Mr. and Mrs. Piersol—-Cantaves Chorus 


Sings Well 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, December 15, 1913. 
ITH no opera and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra away on a ten days’ tour, 
last week locally was unusually quiet in a 
musical way, though Wednesday evening 
brought an interesting event in the début 
of Albert Cornfeld, the young American 
violinist. Before a large audience at the 
Academy of Music, Mr, Cornfeld made his 
first appearance since returning from sev- 
eral years of study and concert-giving in 
Iurope. It is pleasant to be able to make 
known the emphatic success of this young 
artist. Born in Philadelphia, in 1895, he 
studied about six years here and at the 
Royal Conservatory and: Meister School of 
Vienna, including two years under the fa- 
mous technician, Ottokar Sevcik. 

Thus thoroughly equipped, his technical 
efficiency backed by genuine musical talent, 
young Cornfeld comes to the concert plat- 
form in his native country prepared to step 
to the front. His playing of an admirably 
arranged and comprehensive program on 
Wednesday evening made this apparent. 
Beginning with Goldmark’s Suite in E Ma- 
jor, for violin and piano, in which he was 
very ably assisted by Ellis Clark Hammann, 
who also acted as his accompanist, the vio- 
linist at once won his audience with his 
fine command of the instrument, rarely 
beautiful tone and intelligent appreciation. 
In the delivery of his second number, the 
Vieuxtemps E Major Concerto, Cornfeld 
gave even more convincing evidence of his 
ability, and he also played with marked 
success the Romance in F Major of Bee- 
thoven; Hungarian Dance, G Minor, No. 1; 
Brahms-Joachim Air, Goldmark; Walzer, 
No. 2, Weber-Burmester, and, as a final 
demonstration of technical skill, the Moses 
Fantaisie on the G string, of Paganini. Two 
encore numbers were given, Cui’s “Danse 
Orientale” being exquisitely played after the 
Vieuxtemps concerto. His recital was un- 
der the management of Charles Augustus 
Davis. 


MORATTI 


School of Bel Canto 


For four years the only assistant of the late 
G. B. Lamperti 
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Mr. and Mrs. Burton Piersol, who re- 
cently returned from several years spent in 
Europe, were welcomed with much cordial- 
ity by a large audience in Witherspoon Hall 
on Thursday evening, when they gave a re- 
cital of individual numbers and duets which 
proved them to be singers of more than 
ordinary ability. Mrs. Piersol is a colora- 
tura soprano whose voice has been trained 
to a notable degree of technical fluency, and 
Mr. Piersol’s resonant bass was heard with 
excellent effect, his tones being richly so- 
norous and his singing, especially in Wag- 
nerian numbers, impressive in style and au- 
thority. 

A concert of more than passing im- 
portance, which was thoroughly enjoyed by 
a very large audience, was given by the 
Cantaves Chorus, under the _ direction 
of May Porter, at the Drexel Institute on 
Thursday evening, a special feature being 
an excellent interpretation of the cantata 
for women’s voices, “The Village Black- 
smith,” in which the members of the chorus 
demonstrated their individual talent and 
the efficient training which they have had 
as a body under Miss Porter. The program 
included solos by Edna Florence Smith, 
Ruth Kennedy Cross, Emma Hudson Ma- 
cool and Elizabeth C. Bonner, and selections 
by the University of Pennsylvania Quartet, 
composed of Dr. Maxwell J. Lick, first 
tenor; Dr. Francis C. O’ Neill, second tenor ; 
David V. Griffin, first bass, and Dr. Percy 
P. Parsons, second bass. The accompani- 
ments were played by James F. Dickinson, 
organist, and Marie Wesbroom Dager, 
pianist. 

Elnora Frantz, a member of the faculty 
of the Combs Broad Street Conservatory 
of Music, gave a piano recital at that in- 
stitution on Wednesday evening, winning 
recognition for her more than ordinary 
ability. ARTHUR L. Tusss. 


NEW CINCINNATI CLUB 
HAS GIFTED MEMBERS 





Variety of Talent Disclosed in Mac- 
Dowell Club’s Opening Program— 
Orchestra Back from Trip 


CINCINNATI, Dec. 13.—Beyond the an- 
ticipations of its most sanguine members, 
success crowned the efforts of the newly- 
formed MacDowell Club Thursday evening 
when it presented its first program to its 
friends and members at Conservatory Hall, 
the charming auditorium of the Conserva- 
tory of Music which Miss Baur graciously 
placed at its disposal. The program served 
as an excellent exposition of the talent 
within the ranks of the organization. 

A. fantastic playlet in verse, “Frangois 
Amour,” written by Rachel Butler, opened 
the program. Miss Hinkle and Lorena 
Zeller, accompanied by Ada Zeller, gave 
folk duets: Breton, “Au Son du Fifre’; 
Cornish, “Constant Johnny.” The modern 
songs were Dvorak’s “Die Gefangene” and 
“La Brise” of Saint-Saéns. Louise Sterling 
displayed great charm and originality in her 
solo dances, including “Dance Coquet” and 
“Reverie,” by Tirindelli of the Conserva- 
tory, with the composer at the piano. Mrs. 
Glendenning Grosbeck and Alexina Fer- 
guson gave a Russian dance in strikingly 
effective costumes and with great spirit. 
Jessie Strauss was the violinist of the eve- 
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ning, contributing several charming num- 
bers. Two Norwegian love songs by Louis 
Victor Saar, with the composer at the 
piano, were sung by Helen Brown. 

Because of the unexpected rapidity with 
which tickets for the popular concerts of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, under 
the direction of Dr. Kunwald, were dis- 
posed of, the Orchestra Board has decided 
to reserve seats in the gallery and also to 
accept mail orders for them. The orchestra 
has just returned from a splendid tour, in- 
cluding Columbus, O.; Anderson, Ind., and 
Urbana, Ill, where it gave two concerts 
under the auspices of the University of 
[llinois. 

An interesting event of the week was the 
ensemble evening given Monday at the Con- 
servatory of Music by William Kraupner, 
piano; Bernard Sturm, violin, and Julius 
Sturm, ’cello. The program included the C 
Major Sonata of Sinding, for piano and 
violin, and the Tschaikowsky Trio in A 
Minor, for piano, violin and ’cello. The 
Conservatory has established a reputation 
for the excellence of its ensemble evenings, 
of which this was a fine example. 

Mrs. Gustave Albrecht, wife of the first 
horn player of the Symphony Orchestra, 
who with her husband comes from Vienna, 
gave a charming Viennese tea at her apart- 
ments Friday afternoon. Delightful music 
was contributed by Mr. Albrecht, with Mrs. 
Adolph Klein at the piano, giving the An- 
dante from a Mozart Concerto for the horn 
and by Emma Roedter, who offered Bach 


numbers. A hs 2, 


ZACH ORCHESTRA PLAYS 
DIFFICULT MUSIC WELL 


“Scheherazade,” New to St. Louis, Fea- 
ture of Program—Herma Menth and 
Max Steindel, Soloists 


st. Louris, Dec. 13.—For the fifth pair of 
St. Louis Symphony concerts Mr. Zach ar- 
ranged a rather long program, though it 
was not played in its entirety. This was 
not because of its length, however, but be- 
cause the management did not receive the 
score to Richard Strauss’s ‘Feuersnot,” 
an excerpt from which was to have been 
one of the numbers. 

The principal number was Rimsky-Kor- 
sakow’s “Scheherazade.” Mr. Zach never 
had his men under finer control and the 
performance of this modern Russian work 
was inspiring. Mr. Olk, the concertmeister, 
played the solo parts beautifully. The other 
piece, new to St. Louisans, was the Over- 
ture to Chabrier’s “Gwendoline,” also very 
pleasing and well played. The soloists 
were Max Steindel, first ’cellist of the or- 
chestra, and a son of Bruno Steindel, the 
famous ’cellist of the Thomas Orchestra, 
and Herma Menth, pianist. Miss Menth 
played the Liszt Concerto, No. 1 in E flat, 
with ease and finesse. She was well liked 
and later played Liszt’s Etude in D Flat 
Major. Mr. Steindel gave an excellent ac- 
count of himself in Tschaikowsky’s Varia- 
tions on a Rococo Theme, op. 33. His 
display of technic in this extremely difficult 
composition was warmly applauded, and he 
had a fine, clear tone. Schumann’s “Abend- 
lied” was played with much feeling as an 
encore. 

The Young People’s String Orchestra, 
under Victor Lichtenstein, was heard in a 











praiseworthy performance in Webster 
Grove. Its principal offering was Schu- 
bert’s “Unfinished” Symphony, others being 
works of Handel, Schubert and Komzak. 
Saul Cohn, the young violinist, and Mrs. 
Lichtenstein, soprano, supplied the solo 
numbers. 

On Thursday night the St. Louis Orches- 
tra Club, under Frank Geck’s direction, 
gave a most ambitious program at the Cen- 
tral High School Auditorium. Composed 
of men and women from the ages of four- 
teen to sixty-five, the club is unique and 
each member is admitted only after rigid 
examination. In consequence the work is 
of high standard. At this concert Schar- 
wenka, Gounod, Lachner and Tschaikow- 
sky were represented. Mrs, A. I. Epstein 
was the soloist, with Mr. Epstein accom- 
panying. 

The Missouri Athletic Club, for its sec- 
ond concert last night, listened to the Chi- 
cago Operatic Concert Company, composed 
of four very fine singers. Arthur D. 
Middleton, the baritone, completely cap- 
tivated the audience by his spirited singing 
of Figaro’s song from “The Barber of Se- 
ville,” followed by the “Toreador Song” 
from “Carmen.” A number of the selec- 
tions were given in costume. 

So great is the demand for symphonic 
music from some of the nearby suburbs 
and towns that Frederick Fischer, for years 
the assistant conductor of the Symphony 
Orchestra, will organize a small orchestra 
of twenty or more for visits to these towns. 
A. J, Gaines will have charge of the book- 
ings. 

Mrs. W. J. Romer, a singer of local note, 
has been engaged as soloist for the Decem- 
ber 19 concert of the Cavallo Orchestra in 
Denver. H. W. C. 
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WHAT NEW YORK CRITICS SAY 


QUIS KREIDLER 


Century Opera Company 


AS AMONASRO IN AIDA 
HENRY T. FINCK in. the POST: 


Kreidler’s 
matically of a very high order 
have done credit to the Metropolitan stage.” 
H. E. KREHBIEL in the TRIBUNE: 

“Mr. Kreidler coming into prominence here, made the emo- 
felt. Familiarity with the calling spoke 
with emphasis from the singing and acting of Mr. Kreidler.” 
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Maggie Teyte As a “Movie” 
Devotee and Social Reformer 


Motion Pictures English Soprano’s Chief Diversion on Tour— 
Preparing Film on ‘‘ Troubles of Prima Donna” with Her- 
self and Other Celebrities as Actors — Suggests Plan to 
Combat ‘‘ Needle’? Method of White Slave Recruiting 








F ever Maggie Teyte loses her taste for 

the joys of a prima donna, she may find 
at hand a ready-made vocation for which 
she has become thoroughly equipped. This 
profession has to do with the “movies.” 
The little English soprano may become 
either an inspector of motion picture the- 


aters or a censor of films. For the former 


position she is qualified by reason of the 
assiduity with which she has followed the 
avocation of a fan.” There 
several opera stars who have avowed their 
fondness for the “cinema,” but Miss Teyte 
is possibly the most rabid of all the oper- 
atic devotees of this art. 

Just what an important place is played 
by moving pictures in Maggie Teyte’s af- 
fections was confessed by the soprano one 
evening last week in the cosy living room 
of her New York hotel apartment. She 
had but recently returned from her first 
extended American tour, a tour comprising 
some twenty-five appearances, with audi- 
ences varying from college students in the 
Southwest to the President’s family in 
Washington. Through all the experiences 
of such a peregrination motion pictures ran 
as a sort of motif. When away from the 
concert hall—the “movies!” 

To refresh her memory the singer drew 
forth a scrap book of comments on her 
tour, arranged chronologically. “Now you 
shall hear about my tour,” she remarked 
blithely, “everything that I oughtn’t to tell 
you. I haven’t had time to read all these 
notices,” she continued as she fingered the 


“movie are 
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pages. “To do so I'd have to give up sing- 
ing—or the ‘movies.’ You see?” 

Miss Teyte, by the way, has a habit of 
adding to her remarks a coda of “You see” 
or “You know.” It is not delivered with a 
languid sritish drawl, but with staccato 


ar 








such attire. And as the little singer de- 
scended from the Pullman in innocuous 
feminine garb, the chief of police was mut- 
tering, disappointedly, “No use, boys!” 

Aside from these friendly skirmishes with 
the newspaper men, Miss Teyte’s leisure 
hours en route were, as has been said be- 
fore, devoted to ferreting out the best 
“movie” shows in each town. In Milwaukee 
the petite artist was “snapped” at the ticket 
window of one of these nickelodeons, as 
reproduced above. Back again in New 
York, her friends have been fairly exhaust- 
ed in finding new picture theaters for her 
to visit. 


Depicted in Topical Film 


This ardent friend of the cinematographic 
art does not view it merely from the stand- 
point of a spectator, as she herself has al- 
ready appeared on the screen. One leading 
manufacturer of films gauged the interest 
in a popular prima donna to be so strong 
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Vloffett 


Copy 


Maggie Teyte as She Appears in Her Latest Portrait 


crispness, and implies no doubts as to the 
listener’s “seeing” or “knowing,” but sim- 
ply seems to admit the hearer to a more 
intimate sort of mutual understanding. 


Lesson in American Names 


“Now, there’s Oklahoma City,” continued 
the soprano, perusing the book, “that’s 
where I exhausted the supply of ‘movie’ 
shows. We arrived there the day before 
the concert, and as there were only about 
three picture houses in the town, | natu 
rally ran out of my favorite amusement in 
short order. Oh, here’s Cedar Falls, in 
Q-i-wa 

Here the little English singer paused to 
receive a lesson in the pronunciation of our 
American proper names. Struggle as she 
might, Miss Teyte did not seem to be abl 
to give the noble State of lowa its accent 
on the proper syllable. Somehow she turned 
the vowels about and placed the emphasis 
on the penult, making it sound like “Ohio.” 
l‘inally it was suggested that she sing it, 
placing the accent upon the first note of the 
measure, and this proved effectual. 

“Anyhow, in going to Cedar Falls,” she 
resumed, “we had the experience of trudg 
ing half a mile from the junction to the 
town. We found there was no suitable 
hotel there, and although I never eat before 
a concert, I did feel hungry afterwards. 
lortunately, we found a lunch counter, and 
I had my after-the-theater supper with my 
heels dangling at this ‘dry bar.’ There a 
newspaper man found me and he wrote this 
story of how Maggie Teyte likes to eat at a 
lunch counter.” 

Much zest was added to Miss Teyte’s pil- 
grimage by the lively interest of the news- 
paper men in her doings, stimulated by the 
stories in the New York papers reporting 
that she had intended to land from the 
steamer in knickerbockers. Thus each city 
was wondering what her costume would be 
in its midst. One paper printed a cartoon 
showing Miss Teyte’s reputed New York 
arrival in “knicks” and another sketch de- 
picting a platoon of policemen assembled 
to prevent her landing in that city in any 


that it included in its weekly reel of cur 
rent events the departure of Miss Teyte 
from her New York hotel, others in the 
group being Charles Lurvey, her accom 
panist; Fitzhugh W. Haensel, of her firm 
of managers, and Andreas Dippel. 

So much did the singer enjoy this experi 
ence that she is projecting a still more am- 
bitious one. She has written the scenario 
of a film to be called “The Troubles of a 
Prima Donna,” in which the principal role 
is to be enacted before the camera by Miss 
Teyte, with some musical and dramatic 
celebrities playing supplementary roles. 

Her devotion to motion pictures also 
makes the soprano feel strongly on a recent 
case in which the social evil was connected 
with the “movies,” the case of the girl who 
was rendered insensible in a Newark theater 
by being pierced by a poisoned needle, pre 
sumably with the hope of delivering her 
over to “white slavery.” “I’m afraid that 
will keep many girls away from the picture 
theaters, commented Miss Teyte, “and I 
wouldn’t care to go there alone any more, 
although I used to think nothing of it.” 


‘ 


The soprano’s plan for combating this 
last resort of the “white slavers” would be 
to insist that each picture house have a 


retiring room where any girl might be at 
tended after any such attack and might be 
detained until regained 
and could certify that the man who sought 
to convey her elsewhere was an _ entire 
stranger to her. From the look of pain in 
Miss Teyte’s eyes as discussed this 
phase and others of the social evil, as well 
as her thorough information on the sub 
ject, one observed a new side of this inter 
esting personality—Maggie Teyte, the social 
reformer. 

From the shadow out into the 
bounded Miss Teyte’s conversation 
was told of a man deeply enamored of an 
opera star and was asked if she would ad 
vise him to become a “prima donna’s hus 
band.” “By no means,” exclaimed the so 
prano. “I’m very bad myself,” she con- 
tinued smilingly, “but compared with many 
prima donnas, I’m an angel! If the 


she consciousness 


she 


sunlight 
as she 


motor doesn’t arrive on time, for instance, 
there’s no use of stamping the foot and 
having a tantrum. Such things have got to 
be endured, and although I hate to keep an 
audience waiting, in such a case one can at 
least blame it on some one else. 


Not Fond of People 


“Some prima donnas seem to feel slight- 
ed if when they reach a town they are not 
met at the station and given a welcome, 
but I’d much rather steal in unnoticed. 
The artist is almost sure to be invited out 
for a motor ride and a view of the city’s 
show places. As for me, I’d much rather 
go to a ‘movie’ show. After all, I don't 
care much tor people. There are only a 
few persons that one wants to be with. 
But moving pictures are always a mental 
stimulus.” 

With such views Miss Teyte was asked 
how she felt about the gushing enthusiasts 
who rush up with their outpourine of flat- 


tery after a concert. “I don’t believe I 
realize they are there,” she mused. “Isn’t 
the person who feels most deeply the 


beauty of an artist’s performance likely to 
he the one who has the greatest difficulty 
in expressing his feelings?” 

The soprano then told of a letter she had 
received from an American girl who testi- 
fied to such a difficulty and who remarked 
that art and music are so combined in 
Miss Teyte’s performance that it is hard 
to tell where one begins and the other 
leaves off. “Indeed,” continued the writer, 
“lon dirait que l'art et la musique se ma- 
rient, and in your one little person it is a 
perpetual honeymoon.” 

“That is the kind of appreciation that is 
liable to spoil one,” added the grateful 
singer. 

An important but silent personage in 
this conference had been Miss Teyte’s dog, 
called “Oscar.” “No, he is not named for 
Mr, Hammerstein,” vouchsafed the quad 
ruped’s owner. “ ‘Oscar’ is a lupino and 
a native of Italy. After I had sung ‘The 
Masked Ball’ in the Verdi festival we went 


to Milan, where we saw a man on the 
street trying to sell his dog. [ took a 
great fancy to it, but the man _ insisted 


upon a ridiculous price, so my brother-in- 
law told him that if he changed his mind 
about the price he could find us at such 
and-such a hotel. The next morning there 
was the man—with the dog at our price! 
Looking around for a name for the dog 
we thought of the role of the page that I’d 
just sung at Parma and decided to name 
him for that. So let me present you to 
Signor Oscar.” 

For some time the Signor had been try 
ing to monopolize Miss Teyte’s attention, 


so she assured him: “Very well, Oscar,” 
and away went the two for a romp up 
and down the apartment. After three or 
four mad turns Master Oscar decided that 


he had had enough and the soprano sank 
hack upon a chair, a bit breathless 

“You must not talk any more,” the little 
singer was now reminded, “but must get 
an early sleep before your concert of to 
morrow.” 

“\Vhat—no ‘movies’ to-night!” exclaimed 
Miss Teyte, ruefully. And by the time the 
visitor departed this English girl of the 
engrossing personality was already accept 
ing Oscar’s challenge for another friendly 
sprint. nm &S. C. 


UPLIFT IN ZEISLER RECITAL 


Pianist Proves Exemplar to Students in 
Salt Lake—Quintet Success 


Ciry, Dec. 3.—Whenever 
\Ime. Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler comes 
to Salt Lake, students of music consider 
her visit in the light of an opportunity for 
their musical amplification and the ardent 
music lover looks for a treat of music and 
its interpretation at their best. These con- 
clusions forced themselves upon the re 
flective recital goer after Mme. Zeisler’s 
performance in the First Methodist Church 
on November 28 

Mme. Zeisler impressed her audience 
most in the Chopin Sonata, op. 35. The 
artist gave the dainty “Poupée Valsante” 
by Poldini in response to the clamorous de- 
mand for The recital was given 
under the management of Fred. C. Graham 

The second chamber music concert of the 
Salt Lake Quintet revealed musicianly and 
balanced readings of Haydn’s Quartet, op. 
76, No. 3; Mendelssohn’s Trio, op. 66, and 
Seethoven’s Quartet, op. 59, No. 2, and 
brought fresh laurels to the organization. 
The Mendelssohn work earned the greatest 
favor. The concert was under the direc- 
tion of Herbert Salinger and Lucile May 
rancke. FE. M. C. 
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Alice Ripper, the Hungarian pianist, has 
been introducing some of MacDowell’s 
music in Norway. 

Suzanne Morvay, the young 
pianist, is being advertised in 
the future Carrefio.” 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 








ORTER STEELE has two new songs 
for a solo voice with piano accompani- 
ment, “Little Colleen o’ Me” and “The 
Voice of the Clover Wind,’* which seem 
to possess qualities that will make them 
popular with singers. There is a tender 
| beauty in the former which is set to an ex- 
cellent set of verses by the gifted Kendall 
Banning while the lyric sweep of the sec- 
ond is admirable too. 
“John o’ Dreams” is the title of a new 
i song by John Prindle Scott, which has some 
merits; there is also a number from the 
Bohemian Club’s last music-drama, “The 
Fall of Ug,” the music for which was from 
the pen of Herman Perlét. The song which 
appears is “The Jester’s Song,” to lyrics by 
Rufus Steele. It is for a high voice and is 
not without some melodic virtues; doubt- 
less it is one of the lesser moments of Mr. 
Perlet’s score, which has been spoken of 
by persons who heard the performance as a 
) work of mature and individual conception. 
The song is dedicated to MacKenzie Gor- 
don. 
x * * 
i ROM the press of A. Durand & Fils, in 
Paris, comes the reduction for piano 
four-hands of J. Guy Ropartz’s “La Chasse 
du Prince Arthur,” an étude symphonique 
for orchestra. This work, like another of 
this composer's reviewed in these columns 
last Spring, shows him in his latest and 
most modern vein. M. Ropartz was for 
many years one of the most conservative 
of contemporary French composers and it 
is only recently that he has felt the call of 
modernity. The work is interesting and 
should be heard in America, 

The veteran Saint-Saéns has attempted to 
find musical expression for Verlaine’s lines 
“C’est l’extase langoureuse” in the form of 
a song for solo voice with piano accom 
paniment. That ke has succeeded cannot 
be reported, since his style, even at the 
present day, is not one that adapts itself to 
this kind of poem. And, what is more, 
M. Debussy has composed these lines in a 
manner that does not allow of being sur- 
passed. 
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HE John Church Company comes to the 

aid of choruses of women’s voices 
again with splendid issues. 











*“TitTLE CoLLEEN 0’ ME,” ‘“‘THE VOICE OF THE 
CLoverR WINpb.” Two Songs for a Medium Voice 











with Piano Accompaniment. By Porter Steele. 
“Joun o’ Dreams.” Song for a Medium Voice. 
By John Prindle Scott. “THE JESTER’s SONG.” 
Song for a High Voice. By Herman Perlet. 
Published by William Maxwell Music Co., New 
York. Price 60 cents each. 

7“La CuHAsse pu Prince Arruur.”’ Etude Sym- 





phonique for Orchestra. By J. Guy Ropartz. Redu 
tion for Piano Four-Hands by the Composer. Price 









5 Fr. net. ‘“‘LE VENT DANS LA PLAINE.”’ Song for 
a High Voice with Piano Accompaniment. Ly 
Camille Saint-Saens. Price 2 Fr. net. Published 
by A. Durand & Fils, Paris. 







Original compositions are Henry Schoen- 
feld’s “Evening Bells”’t for four-part 
chorus, piano accompaniment and bells, and 
Ludwig Hess’s “Baby Song.” Mr. Hess’s 
little Tennyson song is pretty, while the 
work of Mr. Schoenfeld shows thorough 
musicianship and some imagination, 

Charles Gilbert Spross has done a mer- 
itorious piece of work in arranging Eduard 
Schitt’s popular “A la Bien-aimée” for 
three-part chorus, to a text, “The Joy of 
Spring,” by Frederick H. Martens. Mr. 
Martens has again shown his ability to sup- 
ply a good set of verses for music—an in- 
verse process, to be sure, and accordingly 
a difficult one to do well—and Mr. Spross 
has made the arraneement with no little 
display of musical taste and ingenuity in 
the handling of parts and the transference 
from piano to voice. For three-part chorus 
Eduardo Marzo has arranged Arditi’s “The 
Woodland Sprite” (Magnetic Waltz), 
which also seems to be effectively arranged. 

Arthur Claassen, conductor of the Mo- 
zart Society of New York and _ several 
other choruses, has arranged three Rubin- 
stein songs for three-part chorus in a man- 
ner which is altogether admirable. He has 
done “Es blinkt der Thau,” “Der Asra” and 
“Sehnsucht,” all three of them with that 
sense of what is proper that one demands 
from an arranger. The “Es blinkt der 
Thau,” loveliest of all Rubinstein songs, 
glistens in its new arrangement and should 
win much success for its arranger in its 
present garb. “The Asra,” likewise, is 
finely handled and Mr. Claassen has done 
as well as can be with the sentimental 
“Sehnsucht” (Yearnings), a song far be- 
low the standard of the other two. 

Three songs of Eduard Lassen, “Home- 
sighs,” “Lullaby” and “Summer Evening,” 
appear excellently arranged by W. W, Gil- 
christ, the Philadelphia composer, who has 
shown his ability hitherto in handling 
female voices. 

An examination of these pieces will repay 
choral conductors and will aid them in 
making up their programs. 

x * x 

ELESTE D. HECKSCHER’S “Dances 

of the Pyrenees,”§$ a suite for orches- 

tra that has had numerous successful per- 

formances by symphonic organizations here 

and abroad during the past few years, is 

now obtainable in an edition for piano four- 
hands. 

Mrs. Heckscher’s dances are more than 
ordinarily interesting. They have a charm 
that wins admiration from the serious mu- 
sician because of their spontaneous and nat- 

tNew Part Sones (Three and Four Part) For 
WoMEN’s Votces. Published by the John Church 
Company. Prices 6, 8, 10 and 20 cents each 
THE PYRENEES. Suite for Orchestra 
By Celeste D. Heckscher. \rranged for Piano 
forte Four-Hands. Published by the Tl. W. Gray 
Company, New York. 1 
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ural method of arriving at their end. The 
suite is in four movements, “Seguidilla,” 
“Intermezzo,” “Pastorale’ (Valse Lente) 
and “Bolero,” all thoroughly melodious and 
appropriately harmonized, 

The arrangement for piano four-hands 
has been well done and the music, though 
not as effective in this form as in its or- 
chestral colors, does not fail of its effect 
as do so many orchestral works when ar- 
ranged for the piano. A technical profi- 
ciency is necessary for the proper execution 
of the dances. Though along lines other 
than the four-hand music used generally in 
teaching, piano instructors will find this suite 
useful with their advanced pupils, as its 
striking rhythms will prove effective and 
hold the attention of the student. 


x * * 
HE program idea, which for many 
years was confined to symphonic mu- 
sic, has in more recent times made an in- 
vasion into the literature of the piano as 
well. One finds piano sonatas, suites, col- 
lections of detached pieces, etc., these days 
with a definite subject as the source of in- 
spiration. 

One of the most charm‘ng suites for the 
pianoforte by an American composer pub- 
lished in some time is Eastwood Lane’s “In 
Sleepy Hollow,”!| after Washington Irving’s 
legend of that name. Here we have the 
programmatic notion illustrated once more. 

Mr. Lane has achieved in this suite a 
wholly commendable piece of work, poetic 
and refined in its manner of expression. In 
the four movements, “In Sleepy Hollow,” a 
Cradle-Song in D Flat Major, 6/8 time, 
“On Tappan Zee,” a boat song in F Major, 
“A Mid-October Afternoon,” With Swing- 
ing Rhythm, not Fast, 4/4 time, in D flat 
major, and “Katrina’s Waltz,” Gracefully, 
brightly, in B flat major, 3/4 time. Though 
built on comparatively simple lines there is 
a harmonic individuality evidenced, notably 
in “A Mid-October Afternoon” and in the 
final “Katrina’s Waltz,” a waltz movement 
of insinuating appeal, with strong rhythmic 
figures, Incidentally the composer has kept 
in mind the fact that he is writing for the 
piano. 

The first three movements are not diffi- 
cult of execution, but the last one requires 
a fairly well-developed technic to interpret 
it properly. The music is highly idiomatic 
of the piano and should find favor among 
both professional and amateur players. 

The title-page bears a dedication, “To 
my friend, Alexander Russell.” The album 
is attractively gotten up with an appropriate 
cover drawing by A. L. Bairnsfather, the 
New York illustrator. 

x ok 
HE Oliver Ditson Company offers again 
a large variety of new issues. This 
enterprising publishing house, which has 
contributed in no small way to the success 
of American music, advances numerous new 
songs.§ 

There are Margaret Ruthven Lang’s “On 
an April Apple Bough,” Nicholas Douty’s 
“A Song of Joy,” both attractive, a new 
setting of “The Night Has a Thousand 


Eyes,” by William T. Miller, William Dich- 


“In SLeEePy Ho.tiow.” Suite for the Fiano. 
By Eastwood Lane. Published by Swi t-Tomlinson 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y 

"New Soncs For A Soto VoIce witH PIANo 
\CCOM PANIMENT. NEw PIANO COMPOSITIONS, 
Published by the Oliver Ditson Company, Hoston, 


Mass. 


mont’s “Thinking of You” and “Such a 
Lil Fellow,” N. Irving Hyatt’s “In Two 
Sweet Eyes” and “If Love Be Dead,” the 
latter fine music unfortunately wedded to 
a plagiarized paraphrase by Fred G. Bowles 
of Henley’s “Dearest When I Am Dead,” 
and Howard C. Gilmour’s “Off to the King- 
dom of Dreams,” a charming lullaby ded- 
icated to Mme. Johanna Gadski. 

For the piano there is a dainty Cham- 
inade-like “The Dance of the Dolls” by 
Howard C. Gilmour, a new edition of 
Moszkowski’s Scherzo-Valse in G flat, op. 
40, revised by John Orth, and several new 
Russian compositions. Mention has _ re- 
cently been made of these splendid editions 
(the work of Mr, Orth), of the shorter 
piano compositions of Russian musicians, 
many of them little known in this country. 
There now appear Arensky’s Impromptu in 
B, a Mazurka in C by Borodine, which can 
hold its own with the best of Chopin’s 
pieces in the form, an Album Leaf in C by 
Alexander Kopylow, a Humoreske in E 
Minor by M. Levine, Wassili G. Wrangell s 
Petite Valse and Romance in E, a Chant 
Sans Paroles by Heinrich Pachulski, César 
Cui’s finely wrought Prelude in A flat and 
Album Leaf in E flat and Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow’s Romance in A flat. 

x * * 


RGANISTS who take an interest in 

serious music for their instrument will 

find attractive material in Ludwig Bonvins 

“Finf Kurze und Leichte Orgelstiicke, op. 

110."** The composer lives in Buffalo, 

N. Y., where he is doubtless organist of 
some church. 

These five pieces, the best of which is the 
third, a Choral-paraphrase, give evidence of 
a finely cultivated musicianship, an under- 
standing of what is fitting for the organ 
and a technic in composition far above the 
average. 

From the same composer’s pen comes a 
song, “Aufblick im Gewitter,” for a solo 
voice with organ or piano accompaniment. 
Here the scheme is slightly different from 
that employed in the organ pieces, a Wag- 
nerian leaning being in evidence. The orig- 
inal German text is translated by P. J. Cor- 
mican. 

Mr. Bonvin shows in his music a contra- 
puntal excellence and a command of har- 
monic and melodic resources which should 
make his work far better known than it is 
at the present time. American publishers 
who are none too often able to present real 
organ music to their patrons would do well 
to investigate this musician’s compositions 
for the “king of instruments.” A. W.K. 


**“PRinr KurzeE uND LEICHTE ORGELSTUCKE.”’ 
For the Organ. By Ludwig Bonvin, Op. 110. 
Price, M. 1.2 ““AUFBLICK IM GEWITTER.”” Song 


for a High Voice with Organ or Piano Accompani 
ment. By Ludwig Bonvin, Op. 105. Price, M 
1.50. Published by Anton Béhm & Sohn, Augsburg 
and Vienna. 


Harold Bauer Criticism Classes for In- 


stitute of Musical Art 

The first of Harold Bauer’s criticism 
classes and recitals at the Institute of Mu- 
sical Art will take place on December 22 
and 23. On the former date Mr. Bauer 
will play the following program: Chro- 
matic Fantasie and Fugue, Bach; Sonata, 
op. 78, Beethoven; “Carnaval,” Schumann ; 
Barcarolle, F sharp Major, op. 60, Chopin, 
and Scherzo, © sharp Minor, op. 39, Cro- 
pin. On Tuesday morning, December 23, 
a number of advanced students will have 
an opportunity to play for Mr. Bauer and 
to receive stch comment and criticism as 
he may find appropriate. 
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Philadelphia Baritone a Musician 
of Many Varied Accomplishments 
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Edwin Evans, Baritone and Teacher, in His Studio in Philadelphia 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Sixteenth and Chestnut Streets, 
Philadelphia, December 15, 1913. 
DWIN EVANS, the 


city, whose recent all-English recital 


ture recitals. This offer was the result of 
the dramatic ability which Mr. Evans dis 
plays in his singing and the power that he 
has over his audience. It is not likely that 
the offer will be accepted, however. 

“| prefer to use my voice only in a sing 
ing way,’ said Mr. Evans, a day or two 
ago, to. the MusicaL AMERICA representa 
tive. “Some day, perhaps, when my voice 
is beginning to fail, I may consider that 
line of endeavor, including recitations to 


baritone of this 


in Witherspoon Hall was so successful, has 


been urged by the University Extension 


Society, under whose auspices he appeared 


on that occasion, to give a series of lec- 








ALMA GLUCK’S 


24.—The 


London Triumphs ! 





Standard, Nov. success of the 


. ; Observer, Nov. 23.—Miss Alma Gluck, who 
concert was Miss Alma Glueck. Her selections came unheralded before a London audience for 
brought down the house and the audience was the first time a few months ago at a recital in 
greedy for more. the Queen’s Hall, was destined for further ap 


pearances after her unquestionable success. Yes 


: - terday there was something quite unusual j he 
was first heard in London last summer, appeared | way her aria. assisted by a very Senaiiiel vel - 


: > Queen's i , er ast S: ‘day Thi : : 
it the vue n H all oncert la C ; iturday. Chis and a splendid musical intelligence, resolved it 
time she sang an air from ‘‘Semiramis. In this self from the siall st of ec} ing 
coe ante a ote ligt Her skill | jealing om the shallowest of speech to something 
ler rare art was a delight. er skill in dealing like o ¥4 ; Te te , 

‘ . 4 : ‘ like significance Miss Gluck’s execution was 
with it was consummate, and the effect of the wy lerfi > ” ’ : ' 

\ ; onderfully accurate, clean singing and delight 
smaller songs owed ten times more to her than ful hrasing t s : ' . ate > 
‘eala aathann u phrasing, not a tincture of the airs and 

: og : é graces of the ordinary prima donna, and a beau 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 24.—The return tiful quality of voeal tone throughout induced 
of Miss Gluck to a London concert platform added one to believe that even ‘‘Ali. fors e Ini’’ or ‘‘Caro 
a note of special distinction to the occasion, that Nome’’ would be fresh and convincing items if 
accomplished artist singing the florid and elabo Miss Gluck, by lucky circumstance, might 
rate ‘‘Bel Raggio’’ with great skill and charm think it necessary to give them publie expression 


Daily Mail, Nov. 24.—Miss Gluck, who 


some 
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GEORGE FERGUSSON 


Augsburgerstr. 64 


Berlin, W., GERMANY 





musical accompaniment. At present I am 
kept very busy with my teaching and my 
concert work. I am to be the soloist with 
the Mendelssohn Club at its concert on 
the 18th of this month, singing the great 
baritone solo in the ‘Lament’ from Sir Ed- 
ward Elgar’s ‘Caractacus,’ and also a group 
of songs. I have had the honor of being 
coached by Sir Edward Elgar himself 
when I sang in the Elgar Festival, in Car- 
negie Hall, New York. I am also to give 
a number of song recitals throughout the 
country this season, and engagements are 
already beginning to come in for the sea- 
son of 1914-15, among which is a song re- 
cital in the hall of the Public Library, 
aston, Pa. After the holidays I shall ap- 
pear at a joint recital here, in Wither- 
spoon Hall, with Stanlev Addicks, my ac- 
companist, who is a brilliant pianist.” 

Mr, Evans devotes a limited amount of 
time to teaching, in his newly fitted up 
studio in the Fuller Building, No. 1o South 
Kighteenth street, and in New York. Un- 
like many professional singers, this bari 
tone has the advantage of being a thor 
oughly trained musician, with the ability 
to play his own accompaniments, who has 
studied harmony and theory. and played 
the organ for four years before studying 
singing. 

As one of the 
the Musical Art 


most active members of 
Club of this city Mr. 
Evans, when not professionally engaged 
of an evening. enjoys nothing more than 
a game of billiards. In fact, he has become 
something of an expert with the cue since 
he took up the game two seasons ago, and 
in the Musical Art Club tournament last 
season won the cvp in the second class. 
This season he has been promoted to the 
first class and already has a string of vic- 
tories to his credit. During the Summer 
Mr. Evans, who is an ardent lover of the 
sea, spends most of his time on and near 
the water. Part of his vacation is always 
spent with F. W. Robinson. teacher of 


theory in the Institute of Musical Art, 
New York, at his beautiful home on Nan 
tucket Sound. 

The accompanying picture, taken espe 
cially for MustcaAr America, shows Mr. 


Fvans in his studio in the Fuller Building 
ARTHUR L. Tuprrs. 


RECITALS IN LYNCHBURG 


Evan Williams Scores Success—Local 
Pianist Aids Jules Falk 
LYNCHBURG, VA., Dec. 9—Evan Wil 
liams, the celebrated tenor, charmed a 
large audience at the Academy of Music 


on December 2, when he appeared in song 
recital under the auspices of the Mission 
ary Society of the First Presbyterian 
Church. The recital proved that Mr. Wil 
liams’s voice has lost none of the brilhiancy 
and emotional appeal that has long char 
acterized it Ile was accompanied on_ the 


piaro by his son, H. Vernon Williams. 
Jules Valk, violinist, gave a recital on 
December which won a large audience 

in the chapel of the Randolph-Macon 


Woman's College In the absence of the 
violinist’s regular accompanist, Florence 
Harvey, Lynchburg’s talented pianist. was 
called upon at short notice and her skilfvl 
assistance evoked a large measure of com 
merdation. 2. es 


Katherine Lively Returns 


Katherine Allen Lively, the American 
pianist, who has been studying with Erneste 
Consolo in Italy and Switzerland, re 


turned to New York Sunday aboard the 


st. Paul, Miss Lively will spend the re 
mainder of the Winter in Houston, Tex.., 
her former home 


Giaconia, formerly of — the 


singing at the Teatro Verdi 


(auseppina 
Manhattan, 


in Padua 
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Emma Cecile Nagel, Young American 


Soprano 

One of the recent arrivals in the concert 
held who has won a hearing in a remark 
ably short time is [Emma Cecile Nagel, a 
Poston soprano, who since her New York 
debut a few months ago has appeared at 
numerous concerts. She began her career 
as church soloist at the New Thought 
Church, at Duryea Hall, New York, on 


December 14, and made a most satisfying 
impression 

On December t Miss Nagel appeared in 
concert at Wallace Hall, Newark, N. J., 


and won unqualified success through het 


interpretation of several operatic arias 
Isspecially praiseworthy was her delivery 
of “Musetta’s Waltz’ from “La Boheme” 
and another Puecini aria, “Vissi D’Arte,” 
from “Tosca.” Miss Nagel will next be 
heard at the Musicians’ Club, New York, 


in a recital of the compositions of Julian 
l;dwards, after which she intends going on 
a concert tour, terminating in a New York 
recital at A*olian Hall in the Spring. Miss 
Nagel is under the management of the 
Musical Bureau for American Artists of 
Chicago, Ill, under whose direction she is 
giving this tour. This young artist is a 
vraduate of the Ziegler Institute of Nor 
mal New York 


Singing, 





IX. A. Leopold introduced Ruby Shamp, a 
promising soprano, at the Steinert 
concert, given in New Haven, Conn., on 
December 11. Miss Shamp won many 
friends with her voice of beautiful quality 
and accurate articulation. 


very 
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PRACTICE BAD FOR VOCAL STUDENTS 


Pupil Liable to Practice Wrong 
Without Teacher’s Aid, Adds 
Byford Ryan 


66 OCAL students should never prac- 

tise.” Such is the dictum laid down 
by Byford Ryan, one of New York’s prom- 
inent vocal pedagogues, who is the teacher 
of such successful singers as Christie Mac- 
donald, Ivy Scott, Ann Swinburne, Flora 
Zabelle and numerous others. 

“A vocal student should never be allowed 
to practice alone” explained Mr. Ryan, “be- 
cause nine out of every ten will invariably 
practise wrong; and wrong practice can 
undo more work in ten minutes than the 
teacher can make up in a month. By the 
time a student is capable of practising in 
the right way by himself, he doesn’t need a 
teacher any more. This, of course, neces- 
sitates more than one lesson each week, 
for, by the time the week has elapsed, in 
the case of one lesson a week, the student 
will have forgotten all that he has learned 
at the previous lesson. For this reason, 
under no conditions, will I accept a student 
for less than two lessons a week, at least. 

“There is no such thing as a ‘method’ 
for teaching singing, and | assert that any 
teacher who advertises himself as being the 
promulgator of any one particular ‘method’ 
is either so ignorant as to be incapable of 
teaching or a rank charlatan, in which 
case he should not be allowed to try to 
teach. Each voice, of course, must be 
diagnosed by the teacher as a_ pliysician 
would diagnose a_ patient’s symptoms. 
Therefore, there is no panacea for ailing 


voices; each individual case requires 
an  inauividual ‘treatment’ in regard 
to effecting its ‘cure. and it 1s im- 


possible to generalize in mapping out a 
course of procedure for training a voice. 
Books on correct voice teaching are not 
worth the paper they are printed on, for 
this same reason. 

“Neither do I believe in the use of exer- 
cise books,” continued this teacher, “such 
as Concone’s, Sieger’s and countless others, 





Byford Ryan, New York Vocal Teacher 


in vogue with most teachers, because, if a 
pupil is able to sing melodies on vowel 
sounds, why should be not be just as well 
able to add consonants to these vowels, 
and sing simple songs, which may be of 
some use to him later on? I do not want 
to say that these exercises are not good 
for the voice; on the contrary, I admit that 
most of them accomplish all that is 
claimed for them, but. they are certainly 
not as efficient as they might be, for the 
above reason. 

“A successful singer’s most essential as- 
set, after all, is ‘brains. Given a good 
voice, plus average intelligence, any one 
can become a successful singer. Practically 
the only physical condition to be acquired 
is complete relaxation.” W. J. Z. 


French Masters Ably Revealed by 
Thursday Morning Club of Madi- 
son, N. J. 


Manpison, N. J., Dec. 12—It was agreed 
on all sides that the musicale given on 
December 10 by the Music Department of 
the Thursday Morning Club was an 
achievement of signal quality. The pro- 
gram comprised works by French masters 
exclusively. The soloists were Mrs. Louise 
Dose Kyger, contralto; Mrs. Spencer S. 
Marsh, violinist; Mrs. F. Watson Hannon, 
accompanist; Russell Bliss, baritone; J. M. 
Gloeckner, ’cellist; Henry Weston Smith, 
director and accompanist. Mrs. Kyger 
made a splendid impression by her in- 
terpretation of Saint-Saéns’ “My Heart At 
Thy Dear Voice.” A duet from “Thais,” 
“Bathe Thy Hands,” . received fine 
treatment from Mrs. Henry Weston Smith 
and Russell Bliss. “The Wish” and “Dost 
Thou Know,” both by Massenet, were 
portrayed in a musicianly way by the 
chorus. Mrs. Henry Weston Smith had 
charge of the program. 





Music League to Give Free Concerts 


It is planned by the Music League of the 
People’s Institute of New York to give ten 
concerts a month in the public schools of 
Manhattan and the Bronx from January 
to June of next year, with several concerts 
to be given also during the remainder of 
this month. The League is endeavoring to 
stimulate musical interest in parts of the 
city where good music is not often publicly 
given. The committee in charge consists of 
Frank Damrosch, Franz Kneisel, Felix 
Warburg, Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, 
Mrs. Charles Ditson, Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin, 
Lillian Wald and Mrs. Henry de Forest 
Baldwin. 





Musicians’ Club Gives a Reception to 
Cadman 


The Musicians’ Club of New York tend- 
dered a reception to Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, the American composer, on 
Wednesday, December 17. On December 
14 Jean Slee Starr delivered a dramatic 
reading of “The White Ship,” with Mrs. 
Stuart Close at the piano. 





SCHUMANN-HEINK IN AUSTIN 


Despite Storm Large Audience Hear 
Her—Concert in Executive Mansion 


Austin, Tex., Dec. 13.—Abominable 
weather had no terrors for an audience 
that packed Hancock Opera House, on De- 
cember 12 to hear Mme. Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink. The singer reminded her 
hearers that she has lost none of the charm 
that has made her voice famous on two 
continents. Mme. Schumann-Heink sang 
a program of generous length and was by 
no means niggard in her response to 
encores. 

\t a large reception given in the Execu- 
tive Mansion on December 9 by Mrs. O. B. 
Colquitt, wife of Governor Colquitt, 
Florida Leslie Parrish sang a well selected 
program with fine effect. 

The University Choral Club, of which 
Dr. Hans Harthen is director, gave the 
first concert of the season on December 8 


in the Y. M. C. A. G. M. S. 


Concert of French Music for the French 
Ambassador 


In honor of M,. Jusserand, the French 
Ambassador to the United States, and 
Mme. Jusserand, a gala concert under the 
auspices of the Museum of French Art 
was given, December 14. at the Ritz-Carl- 
ton Hotel, New York. The program was 
made up entirely of French music and the 
soloists were Maggie Teyte, Mme. Gerville- 
Réache, Dinh Gilly and Yves Nat. Kurt 
Schindler conducted a chorus of eighty 
voices from the Schola Cantorum, and also 
arranged the program, an attractive feature 
of which was a series of numbers typ- 
ical of various provinces in France. Six- 
teenth and eighteenth century songs and a 
group of popular among French 
Canadians were also included. 


songs 


ETHEL LEGINSKA 


English Pianist’s Second New York 
Recital Proves a Brilliant 
Success 


THEL LEGINSKA, the widely known 
English pianist, gave her second New 
York recital at AZolian Hall on Thursday, 
December 11, and achieved a second bril- 
liant success. 

The program embraced works of Bach, 
Scarlatti, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, 
Schubert, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, 
Brahms, Liszt, Max Reger, MacDowell, 
Ravel, Cyril Scott and Debussy. Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, op. 53, was the only long 
piece in the list. 

Mme. Leginska made a strong impres 
sion when she played here last season, an 
impression which she strengthened further 
by the interesting way in which she treated 
her taxing program on this occasion. Her 
rhapsodic treatment of the Bach E Major 
Prelude, an old piece that sounds ultra- 
modern in its bold modulations, was espe- 
cially fine and there was a splendid in- 
cisiveness in Scarlatti’s Capriccio in E, as 
well as finger work of lovely evenness and 
clearness. Her tone was most caressing in 
the Adagio of Mozart’s F Major Sonata, 
played with pure Mozartean simplicity. 
Her performance of the Beethoven Sonata 
was singularly satisfying. And so one 
might go through the program, for Mme. 
Leginska was highly successful in treating 
the pieces in the many styles represented 


WINS HIGH PRAISE 
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Ethel Leginska, the English Pianist, 


Heard Here in Recital 





Charles Farnsworth, of the National 
Musical Teachers’ Association, has asked 
Mrs. Adolph Klein, one of the best known 








JOHN C. FREUND’S REMINISCENCES 





[From the Boston Daily Advertiser, Decem- 
ber 10, 1913] 


The New York Staats-Zeitung recently 
had an interview with John C. Freund, edi- 
tor of Musicat America, which is about 
as meaty as anything recently published 
about American music. It gives a wonder- 
ful set of reminiscences of the earlier days 
of our musical activities and narrates per- 
sonal experiences which cover the most im- 
portant period of the American musical 


advance. The chief wonder of it all is, 
that Mr. Freund is not a bit of a back 
number, but is as active as in the days 
when he was editing “Music,” the first 
really great paper in the field of musical 
journalism in America. He is fully as en- 
terprising now as he was then, and if one 
dares to apply the adjective “old” to so 
energetic an editor, he would be called 
“the grand old man in American musical 
journalism.” 


musicians of Cincinnati, to read a paper at 
one of the sessions of that body in Cincin- 
nati, December 29 to January 1. Mr. 
Farnsworth, who is at the head of the 
Teachers’ College of Columbia University, 
is president of the association. Mrs. Klein 
has been in charge of the music of the 
Jewish Settlement in Cincinnati for a num- 
ber of years. She will discuss “Music as 
a Factor in the Public Uplift.” 





Rebecca Davidson Wins Admiration in 
Pennsylvania Concerts 


Rebecca Davidson, the American pianist, 
has returned from a series of concert en 
gagements with the Euterpean Choral So 
ciety of Allentown, Pa., having won sin 
cere admiration wherever she appeared. 
Miss Davidson gives a New York recital 
on January 12 at ‘£olian Hall. 


BANKERS’ FIRST CONCERT 


Edna Dunham and Sara Gurowitsch 
Ably Aid Humphries Chorus 


The New York Banks’ Glee Club, under 
the direction of H. R. Humphries, on De- 
cember 12, gave its first concert of the 
season, at Carnegie Hall, to a packed house. 
It was ably assisted by Edna Dunham, so- 
prano, and Sara Gurowitsch, ’cellist. The 
Glee Club, consisting of about 100 voices, 
which blended beautifully, gave an inter- 
esting program. 

Miss Dunham gave an artistic interpreta- 
tion of Wagner’s “Dich Theure Halle,” 
and offered the Prelude to Ronald’s “Song 
of Life,” and Rummel’s “Ecstasy,” all of 
which were heartily applauded. As an en- 
core she gave Emmell’s “Philosophy,” af, 
ter which she was repeatedly recalled. Miss 
Gurowitsch played a Chopin Nocturne, 
Popper’s “FElfentanz,” and Boéllmanon’s 
“Variations Symphoniques,” in most mu- 
sicianly style. Her encore was Popper’s 
“Spanish Dance,” brilliantly played. 

Most important of the excellent choral 
numbers sung under Mr. Humphries’ 
dynamic baton was the cantata, “The 
Source of Song,” by Baldamus, the in- 
cidental solo sung by Miss Dunham. Wil- 
liam A. Jones, organist, and Giuseppi Di- 
nelli, accompanist, were able assistants. 





Lucy Gates Achieving Renown in Cassel 
Opera 


BERLIN, Nov. 28.—The American singer, 
Lucy Gates, who has won such enthusiastic 
acclaim from the operatic public in Cassel 
since her engagement there, recently sang 
Gilda in “Rigoletto” with great success, 
though without any orchestra rehearsal. 
She also sang Rosina in the “Barber” re- 
cently and the Kaiserin, who was present 
at the performance, sent her personal 
thanks to the members of the company, in- 
cluding Miss Gates. Her success in this 
role equalled that of her previous appear- 
ances in “Fledermus” and “Traviata.” 


im w&-J. 





Lillian White, a Chicago soprano, inter- 
preted a charming program of folk songs 
and composition by noted composers be- 
fore a large audience in Antigo, Wis., on 
December I. Mrs. Frederick Lewis, also 
of Chicago, gave splendid support at the 
piano. 








RUDOLPH 


REUTER 


The Pianist with an In- 
ternational Reputation 


Of his recent appearances Chicago’s 
foremost critics have written: 

“A pianist of brilliance and imbued 
with those qualities that make for 
musicianship, he delivered himself of 
an imposing performance—a_per- 
formance which was heartily and de- 
servedly applauded.”—Felix Borow- 
sky, Record Herald, xii-4-’13. 


“As an interpreter of the Ernst 
Von Dohnanyi Concerto (with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra) ap- 
peared Rudolph Reuter, who brought 
to it brilliant technical gifts and at- 
tainments and finely balanced taste 
and musicianship. . .. It was de- 
signed to display the virtuoso, and a 
virtuoso Mr. Reuter is.’”—Glenn D. 
Gunn, Tribune, xii-5-’13. 


“Mr. Reuter’s undeniable virtuosity 
introduced the work most favorably 
Brilliant as to technic, gifted in the 
playing of ensemble music, versatile, 
resourceful, he made an excellent im- 
pression.”—Eric Delamarter, /nter- 
Ocean, xii-4-’13. 

This season (1913-14) Mr. Reuter 
will be the assisting artist at concerts 
of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 

Kneisel Quartet, 
Chicago Grand Opera Co. 
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MR. AND MRS. HUSS 
IN JOINT RECITAL 


Pianist Plays Many of His Own 
Works and Soprano Sings 
His Songs 


N audience of discriminating taste 
gathered to hear Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Holden Huss at their joint recital at 
ZEolian Hall, New York, on Wednesday 
afternoon, December to. These artists 
have appeared together before numerous 
academic institutions and clubs in recent 
years and have won much praise. They 


were heard last week to advantage in a 
program that contained 
much that was novel and 
that showed superlative art- 
istic discretion in its ar- 
rangement. 

Mrs. Huss has for many 
years been recognized as a 
singer of musical ability. 
Fine perception of musical 
values, interpretative gifts 
as well as a soprano voice 
of quality, have made her 
career most creditable. She 
sang Brahms’s ‘Madchen 
lied,” “Bei Dir sind meine 
Gedanken” and “Nachti- 
gall,” Schumann’s “In’s 
Freie,” five folksongs, two 
German, a_ superb Nor- 
wegian “Harald,” one Hun- 


garian and Irish and the 
“Where the Bee Sucks” 
credited to Dr. Arne. In 


these she won the favor of 

her hearers, being obliged to 
the final verse of the ‘“Lindenlaub.” 
A modern group, Fauré’s “Aprés un 
Réve,” Massenet’s “Sérénade du Passant,” 
Kurt Schindler’s “Faery Song,” two Huss 
songs, the individual “Wiegenlied,” op. 22, 
and a new “After Sorrow’s Night,” one of 
the finest songs Mr. Huss has written, and 
Willeby’s “A June Morning” revealed the 


repeat 


singer as equally at home in modern 
lieder. Her enunciation in all languages 
was that of the cultured musician. 

Mr. Huss distinguished himself in a 
group which he has arranged to show the 
development of the dance, Bach’s B Minor 
Gavotte in the Saint-Saéns arrangement, a 
Handel Sarabande, Schubert’s Minuet 
from the Fantasia, op. 78, and the E Minor 
Valse (posth.) of Chopin. He played 
these with artistic restraint and masterly 
conception. A group of his own composi- 
tions, works which stand high, not only in 
American piano literature but in the 
world’s contemporary music for the piano, 
brought to a hearing the Etude Roman- 
tique, op. 23, a new Bagatelle of much 
charm, “To the Night,” his Valse in A 
Major, op. 20, and his A Flat Prélude, op. 
17. A composer’s interpretations always 
add especial interest, and though these 
pieces would be welcome played by any 
pianist they were all the more interesting 
as Mr. Huss played them. After several 








Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss, Who Appeared in 
Recital in New York Last Week 


recalls he added the first portion of the 
Andante from his Sonata in G Minor, op. 
19, for violin and piano as an extra, his 
transcription of it for the piano being 
highly effective. 

An added feature was Mr. Huss’s pre- 
siding at the piano for the accompaniments 
to his wife’s songs. 


A. W. K. 





Song Recital by Mrs. Force 


Mrs, Bertha Harmon Force gave a song 
recital in the Hotel Plaza, New York, De- 
cember 14, assisted by David and Clara 
Mannes. Her program included songs by 
Schumann, Brahms, Franz, Hugo Wolf, R 
Strauss, Reger, Chadwick, Horatio Parker 
and Gounod. Mrs. Force was much ap- 
plauded. Mr. and Mrs. Mannes played the 
Grieg C Minor Sonata and a group of 
pieces, including a Brahms’ Intermezzo, 
which had to be_ repeated. Woodruff 
Rogers was Mrs. Force’s accompanist, 





William Simmons Effective Soloist of 
Carré Chorus in Westwood, N. J. 


William Simmons, the New York bari- 
tone, appeared in Westwood, N. J., on 
December 12, in the first private concert 
of the Westwood Musical Club, under the 
direction of George Carré. Mr. Simmons 
scored a big success with the “Eri tu” aria 
from Verdi’s “The Masked Ball,” as an 
encore to which he gave Bruno Huhn’s 


“Invictus.” Besides, Mr. Simmons 
a group of songs in English, by Broad- 
wood, Clark and Frank La Forge. These 
were so well received by the audience that 
he was forced to respond with another 
encore, the John Barnes Wells “If I Were 
You,” which he was forced to repeat twice. 
In addition to these, Mr. Simmons sang 
“A New Heaven and a New Earth” from 
Gaul’s “The Holy City,” assisted by the 
club, which achieved excellent results un- 
der Mr. Carré’s leadership. 


sang 


Popular Artists Give Mrs. Hill’s Music 
Hearing at Reception 


The monthly reception at the studios of 
Jessamine Harrison-Irvine, which was held 
on December 7, was in honor of Mabel 
W ood Hill, the composer, whose works 
were finely interpreted by such artists as 
Grace Kerns, Helen Clark, Bar 
rere, Willem Durieux and Hum 
phrey. Salvatore Giordano also sang a 
“Tosca” aria, accompanied by the hostess. 
\Ir. Humphrey gave an artistic interpreta- 


George 


Francis 


tion of the “Ballade of Trees and the Mas- 
ter,” the “Stroller’s Song” and “The 
Shadow Rose.” Mr. Durieux masterfully 
played the ’Cello song to Yeats’s poem, 
“The Gurfew,” and “Bourrée,’ from the 
‘Cello Suite. Mr. Barrére played a series 
of Celtic melodies for flute with musicianly 
discretion. Miss Kerns, Mr. Humphrey 
and Miss Clark each sang a group of short 
songs to much applause. 





ANOTHER MEMORABLE 
KREISLER PERFORMANCE 


Violinist’s Second New York Recital 
Characterized by Playing that 
Passes All Praise 


When Fritz Kreisler is at his best it is 
diffeult indeed to report his performance 
adequately. In such a predicament does 
the reviewer of his second recital, given 
last Saturday afternoon at Carnegie Hall, 
New York, find himself. 

The hall was almost completely filled 
when the Austrian violinist appeared and 
he was received with a ringing round of 
applause. Kreisler programs do not vary 
much. One may always depend on some 
old Italian music or some Bach or Han- 
del, and again Handel’s Sonata in D Major. 
the Adagio and Fugue in G Minor of 
Bach, formed the opening section. 

Narration of the compositions played is 
of little import. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Kreisler played his entire program with 
that mastery, that insight into the musical 
value of the compositions, old and new, 
that superb tone for which he is famous 


and that individual dash and verve that 
have won him admirers the world over. 
To hear him play the Mendelssohn FE 


Minor Concerto is a lesson for every stu- 
dent of the violin: his ending to the first 
movement, too, should be written down 
and preserved, for it is quite proper to end 
the movement there and allow a_ happy 
audience to give vent to its feelings in ap- 


plause. 
Mr. Kreisler played his noblest in the 
Bach Adagio. There still are persons, 


some of them should know better, who will 
tell you that Bach is mechanical, that he 
is unemotional. To them should be recom- 
mended for enlightenment a Kreisler per- 
formance of this Adagio, or the Fantasy 
that precedes the great organ Fugue in G 


Minor. Where is there more exalted emo 
tion in music? Moreover, Mr. Kreisler 
played it past all describing, making the 


double-stops full, rich and even sustaining 
them in a way that suggested at times the 
piano pedal. It was an _ unforgettable 
achievement and earned the violinist nu 
merous recalls. 

There were, too, pieces bv 
violinist’s own transcribing of 
from the works of Pugenani, 
Covperin and a thrilling Fugue in A_ by 
Tartini \fter it he added as an extra 
his settine of Cartier’s “La Chasse.” <A 
Mendelssohn “Song Without Words,” the 
Kreisler arrangement of the slow move 
ment of the Dvorak Sonatina, op. 100, 
which the violinist has named “Canzonetta 
Indienne.” and his own § “Tambourin 
Chinois” formed a final group, supple 
mented by his “Caprice Viennois,” the Tar 
tini Variations and the inevitable Dvorak 
“Humoreske.” 

Carl Lamson officiated as accompanist in 
a satisfactory manner, barring occasional 
rhythmic uncertainties \. W.K 


Sulzer, the 
miniatures 
Dittersdorf, 


BORI CHARMING IN 
BOSTON “BUTTERRLY” 


Plays the Title Role with Engaging 
Simplicity —Laffitte a New 
‘‘Pinkerton”’ 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, December 17, 1913. 


UCREZIA BORI was the Madama 
Butterfly when Puccini’s opera was 
given on the evening of the &th at the 
Boston Opera House and Leon Laffitte, 


the Pinkerton, took this role for the first 
time in Boston. Mario 
Sharpless. 

Miss Bori’s Butterfly is perhaps the most 
interesting impersonation that a charming 


Ancona was the 


and unusually accomplished artist has 
given in Boston. Her Cto-Cio-San is a 
child throughout the opera. Even after 


she has become a mother and suffered long 
months waiting for the return of Pinker- 
ton, she is a child, an Oriental child, and 
a plaything of Fate. Miss Bori dispensed 
with some of the business which tradition 
already associates with this rdle. She did 
not bend nearly double as she walked. She 
did not unceasingly flutter her fan. She 
did not appear too heavily weighted with 
the responsibility of the marriage she was 
about to make when she met Pinkerton. 
She was frankly pleased w 

and his uniform, his present. 

house overlooking the harbor « 

The note of passion was n 

nearly the end of Act I. Bt 

Act II. that Miss Bori part; 

tinguished herself, and thanks to wer, this 
act, with its thin music, was an absorbing 
pleasure throughout its length. It is hoped 
that Miss Bori may soon be heard here in 
this role again. 

Mr. Laffitte sang admirably as Pinker- 
ton. Of the part little more can be said. 
Pinkerton is an unpleasant individual, on 
the stage or in the story. On the stage 
there is nothing to countenance him save the 
long and grateful love-scene which has its 
counterpart in the love music of the early 
and far better “La Bohéme.” The music 
of Pinkerton lies high, as does the music 
for the soprano, and Mr, Laffitte’s tones 
in his upper register were especially bril- 
liant and solid that evening. He sang 
well with fervor and sentiment. Mr. An- 
cona was acceptable as Sharpless. 

The repetition of “Mona Vanna” on the 
1oth was attended by a large audience that 
was quick to appreciate the greatness of 
the production, and a great production it 
surely is, with Mr. Urban’s superbly artis- 
tic settings, the singing of the chorus, and 
the four principals: Miss Garden, Marcoux, 
Muratore and Ludikar. 

The feature of the performance of 
“Aida” on Friday night was Mme, d’Al- 
varez’s Amneris, a magnificent interpreta- 
tion and a truly magnificent contralto 
voice. The pride and the passion of the 
character were drawn with unbelievable 
fidelity, but most wonderful of all was the 
voice, a voice of endless range, apparently, 
and of a hundred colors. In addition to 
all this, few singers equal Mme. d’Alvarez 
in matters of phrasing and musicianship. 
Mr. Constantino was the Rhadames. O. D. 
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A Tribute to Antonio Scotti and Cam- 
panari 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

As a regular reader of Mephisto’s un- 
biased and kindly criticism, full of dry hu- 
mor but totally lacking in malice, I wish 
to take off my hat to him (mentally) for 
his tribute to Antonio Scotti, in the last 
MusicaAL AMERICA. 

We Americans could do well to emulate 
the Europeans in their loyalty to sterling 
artists who have delighted the public for 
years, who are no longer to be listed as 
novelties, but whose art broadens and 
grows with the succeeding years. We 
should all deplore the spirit of “off with the 
old love, on with the new,” which prevails 
among a vast number of the opera-going 
public. 

And while I am speaking of old loves 
there are many of us who miss dear old 
Giuseppe Campanari. Who can forget his 
vibrant, superb voice, his thrilling top tones 
in the “Prologue” in “Pagliacci,” his rich 
lower register, which, in the newer bari- 
tones, seems lacking, his beautiful vocal- 
ization in “Il Barbiere” and his comedy in 
this last mentioned opera, and his inimitable 
Marcello in “Bohéme”! And, above all, 
where, among the newer singers is a legato 
that can compare with Campanari’s? 

I was delighted to hear Mephisto speak 
so beautifully of Signor Scotti. Some of 
us do not forget. I have never heard the 
little phrase in “Tosca,” “E vin di Spagna,” 
sung as Scotti sings it, and I have heard 
many Scarpias. I have never heard “Largo 
al Factotum” sung as Campanari sang it, 
or still sings it, ’ll wager. 

Henry T. Finck, in the Evening Post of 
January 2 last, reviewing the revival of “Il 
Barbiere,” said: “There is no one to take 
the place of the inimitable Campanari in 
the part of the Barber.” 

Ancona is singing with the Boston Op- 
era. It does me good to see his name 
again. I wish that some of the great ones 
might drink of the Fountain of Eternal 
Youth. And the two I would have -to head 
the line are Campanari and Scotti. 

And if I ever meet your Mephisto I shall 
really take off my hat to him. 

Sincerely, 
Haroitp Hur.eut. 

Portland, Ore., Dec. 3, 1913. 


The Society of the Friends of Music 


To the Editor of Musica AMERICA: 

As I understand it, the Society of the 
Friends of Music, which gave their first 
concert, the other afternoon, at the Ritz- 
Carlton, was organized “to brine more 
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closely together the composer, the artist 
and the devotee of music.” 

I also notice that among the members 
of the Advisory Board are such distin- 
guished representatives of musical activi- 
ties as Walter Damrosch, Rubin Goldmark, 
Franz Kneisel, Dr. Muck, Josef Stransky 
and Felix Weingartner. 

The principal part of the program was 
taken up by an unfinished quartet by Schu- 
bert, a quartet by Mozart, and a concerto 
by Bach. 

Now, I promise to join the Society, if it 
will put me in touch with Schubert, Mozart 
and Bach without arranging the meeting in 
another world, as there are several musical 
questions that I would wish to discuss 
with these distinguished composers. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Jay Brrp. 
(A Musician and Composer.) 
New York, Dec. 8, 1913. 





Protection for Our Young Voices 


To the Editor of Musicat AMERICA: 

May I congratulate Mr. Freund for his 
untiring efforts to protect the American 
students of singing. I realize fully what 
great good it will do, for many of the pu- 
pils who come to me are in such condition 
from previous study that it takes months 
to get their voices back to the natural con- 
ditions. And among the scores of ap- 
plicants for chorus work whose voices I 
try I find some that are actually past re- 
call and ruined forever. I hope that pro- 
tection for our young voices may soon 
come. Yours truly, U. H. Brsnop. 

3ozeman, Mont., Dec. 6, 1913. 


Registration of Music 


Teachers 


Compulsory 


To the Editor of Mustcat AMERICA: 

I see by the current issue of Musica 
America (November 29) that you have 
taken up the fight for the registration of 
music teachers. As one who has “fought 
the good fight” almost alone and unas- 
sisted, in California, I hasten to extend my 
good wishes for your success in this cam- 
paign. 

You will, no doubt, be interested in the 
enclosed documents. The bill was the first 
of the kind ever introduced into anv State 
l_egislature, and it is drafted upon the lines 
of medical and dental acts, which have been 
upheld as constitutional in our courts. 

You will also find an interesting paper 
by Mr. H, A. Milliken, of Bay City,, Mich., 


in the published proceedings of the M. T. 
N. A. for 1910. I do not agree with the 
proposed Michigan plan, but the matter 
should be considered from every possible 
viewpoint. 

In all discussions which have taken place 
on this subject the opponents of legislation 
have laid great stress upon the difficulty— 
or, as they claim, the impossibility—of test- 
ing the ability of a teacher. Of course, no 
sane person would claim that it could be 
done—any more than you can test the abil- 
ity of a candidate for a legal or medical 
diploma. You can, however, test their 
knowledge, and the same can be done in 
music. If I may offer a word of advice, 
do not be drawn into a discussion of this 
side issue. It concerns only the details of 
the examination system, and such ques- 
tions need not arise until musicians agree 
upon the principle of excluding incom- 





petents. 
With every wish for your success I re- 
main Yours very truly, 


H. J. Stewart, 
Mus. Doc. A. G. O. 
San Francisco, Dec. 4, 1913. 


Commends Mr. Freund’s Recognition of 
German’s Work for Music 


To the Editor of MusicAt AMERICA: 

I have read with great interest Mr. Hal- 
person’s talk with you in the Staats-Z eit- 
ung. The summing up of actual facts. in 
the last paragraphs, and the recognition 
paid to German cooperation in bringing 
about these magnificent “actualities,” cer- 
tainly should fill every American with pro- 
found gratitude—and I want to thank you 
personally for calling the attention of not 
only our own people, but that of the large 
number of continental readers who look 
to MusicAt AMERICA as an authority to our 
actual accomplishment. And isn’t it 
elorious to know this is just a beginning? 
Sincerely yours, Kitty CHEATHAM. 

New York, Dec. 9, 1913. 


Wants to Be Claimed as a “Normal 
Student” 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I see by your last issue you are interested 
in fakes. Please classify me as “a normal 
student.” If everyone had done as much to 
encourage a love for good music as I, the 
music-lovers and publishers would reap a 
golden harvest. Respectfully, 

Mavup M. McCutL.oucuH. 

St. Louis, Dec. 1, 1913. 








CHOPIN ARCH ENEMY OF THE PIANO-POUNDER 





HOPIN especially avoided instruments 
with too great power of tone, says a 
writer in The Etudé Most of the critics 
made the objection that he played with too 
small a tone, yet he made no efforts to 
correct this supposititious fault. It was far 
more his fundamental principle to avoid 
anything which could suggest a noisy ef- 
fect. 

“In the intimacy of the social circle,” 
said Liszt, “Chopin could show himself, 
far more than before the great public, in 
his true stature, namely, an elegiac poet, 
profoundly pure and dreamy. It was not 
necessary for him to confound or to: 
startle.” 

One need only turn to the memoirs of 
Chopin’s friends and pupils, to read his 
letters, to find upon every page proofs of 
the detestation which he had of that brutal 
strength, of the repugnance which he 
showed to that mere rhetorical audacity, 
which many virtuosi consider indispensable. 

“Tle seats himself at the piano,” writes 
Chopin, after a visit from his countryman, 
Sowinski, “strikes here and there, crosses 
his arms without knowing why, and 
pounds the poor innocent keys. He has 
enormous fingers made to hold a whip and 
drive a wagon somewhere in the Ukraine. 
If T had no notion of the mountebank style 
of this artist I would have found it out at 
this moment. With stricken ears I walked 
to and fro in my room.” 

It, therefore, appears an error when 
many of us imagine that we give plastic 
hape to Chopin when we use our muscles. 
In art physical strength is a very relative 
idea. Athletes are not worth much in art. 
Mere breaking of piano keys is about as 
inconclusive a proof of beauty of inter- 
pretation as the brilliant illumination - of 
many German restaurants is a guarantee 
of the quality of the cuisine. Both have 


but one object, to draw the public. 


Muscular strength may be of use to 
pianists for a Liszt rhapsody, but strong 
arms, which one allows to fall heavily on 
Chopin’s poems, crush the arabesque and 
tear through the transparent point lace of 
this ornamental fabric, at the same time 
inaking superficial the fundamental ideas. 

“The rumor,’ says Nietzsche, “is not 
likely to entertain tender thoughts.” This 
fits well the musical ranter who, in playing 
Chopin’s works, follows an exaggerated 
fortissimo with an equally exaggerated 
pianissimo, and thereby makes brutal con- 
trasts which are so completely foreign to 
Chopin’s character. 

“Chopin’s piano is so sensitive,” relates 
Moscheles, “that it needs no powerful forte 
to realize an intended contrast.” And Cho- 
pin’s pupil, Guttmann, declares that the 
playing of his master was always very 
quiet, and that the incomparable poet of 
the pianoforte seldom had recourse to a 
fortissimo. Thus, in playing his Polonaise 
in A flat major, for example, he did not 
use that thunder-like power to which we 
are traditionally accustomed. Chopin be- 
gan the celebrated passage in octaves quite 
pianissimo and continued to the end with- 
out any very striking dynamic increase 
He especially avoided vociferous efforts 
and artistic fireworks. 

“He hated all exaggerations,” says his 
pupil, Friedrich Streicher, “and demanded 
that we always observe the _ strictest 
rhythm. He detested all distortion.” And 
his friends, his pupils, all agree in this, that 
he accented lightly, just as in conversation 
with distinguished people. 

_“I wish only to indicate, to suggest,” said 
Chopin on one occasion, “and leave to my 
hearers to complete the picture. Why 
should one always speak in a declamatory 


style?” 





During the Russian season at Drury 
Lane, London, next Summer “Prince 
lgor” and other unfamiliar Russian works 
will be given. 





ANNA 


CASE 


Scores a Wonderful 
Success as “Olympia” 
in “Tales of Hoffmann” 
at Brooklyn Academy 
of Music 


MISS GASE SAVES 
OPERA AT ACADEMY 


ROLE IS SPLENDIDLY 
SUNG 





Anna Case was given the opportun- 
ity of her career last night when 
Frieda Hempel’s illness demanded a 
change in the cast of ‘‘The Tales of 
Hoffmann’ at the Academy of Music 
Mme. Hempel was to have sung the 
doll, Olympia. It was not until 2 
o'clock yesterday afternoon her decis- 
ion not to sing was reached. It was 
too late to make a change in the opera 
so a hurry call was sent to Miss Case 
asking her to fill in. 

Miss Case had never sung the rodle 
before. It was impossible to call a 
rehearsal. But the young singer was 
not daunted by the task set before 
her. 

Before the curtain went up on the 
first act William Guard, the Brooklyn 
representative of the Metropolitan 
Company, appeared before the cur- 
tain and announced Mme. Hempel, ort 
the advice of her physician, would 
be unable to appear. He begged in- 
dulgence for Miss Case as substitute. 

It was really unnecessary to apolo- 
gize for the young Brooklyn girl. She 
was in splendid voice and sang the 
florid music with great smoothness 
and beauty of tone. In appearance 
she was an improvement over Mme. 
Hempel, who is rather too stout to 
suggest the doll. Miss Case looked 
very sweet in her pink gown and kep! 
the mechanical action necessary to 
the illusion with fine skill. 

Miss Case was greeted with a storm 
of applause and was recalled time and 
again. She was presented with two 
large bouquets of roses. 

Miss Anna Case, the American so- 
prano, got her opportunity last night 
because of the continued indisposition 
of Mile. Frieda Hempel, who had been 
announced for the rdle of Olympia, 
the mechanical doll. Notified only this 
morning, Miss Case rose to the occa- 
sion with admirable spirit, and scored 
a distinct success. Indeed, she sanz 
so well and acted with so much skill. 
that she won rounds of cordial ap- 
plause. Her success was emphasized 
by the fact that she had never before 
appeared in this particular part. Ti 
Brooklyn Citizen, December 14, 1913. 


Anna Case Sings in Place of Frieda 
Hempel. 

Moreover, William J. Guard, repre- 
senting the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, appeared before the curtain and 
made a similar announcement, and 
asked the favor of the audience. A 
ripple of applause went around and a 
few faint hisses. Little cause for apol- 
ogy for Anna Case was needed. Her 
fresh, young voice was as clear as a 
silver bell, in the colorature. And her 
acting was as supple as the rdéle al- 
lowed. Her performance was admira- 
ble, considering the fact that she had 
notice at 2 o’clock yesterday after- 
noon that she was to be the Olympia. 
Applause greeted her from all over the 
house and flowers were handed to her 
before the curtain. It was her first 
appearance in the role Brooklyn 
Eagle, Dec. 14, 1913. 
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ARTHUR VAN EWEYK IN 
A BERLIN MUSICALE 


Many Musicians in Audience That Ap- 
plauded Dutch-American Singer— 
A Favorite of Royalty 


Bertin, Nov. 25.—Arthur van Eweyk 
was heard in a most interesting program 
at the soirée of Mrs., Anna B. McElwee 
at her apartments in Neue Winterfeldt 
street. His interpretations were thoroughly 
artistic and were greeted with the applause 
becoming them. 

Among the guests were the American 
ambassador, Mr. Gerard, and his wife; 
Mr. Gerarder, the American military at- 
taché, and other members of the embassy; 
Tina Lerner and her husband, Mr. Bach- 
ner, Vittorino Moratti; Mr. and Mrs. Ern- 
est Hutcheson, Ignaz Friedman, Howard 
Wells, Mr. and Mrs. Aronson (Vera Kap- 
lun-Aronson), Mr. and Mrs. Louis Per- 
singer, Mrs. Jeanette Gittelson (mother of 
the violinist), Frederick White, the violin- 
ist, and his mother, Mr. and Mrs. Drewett, 
Mme. Lamperti, Mr. and Mrs. Schmidt 
(Eleanor Painter-Schmidt), Mrs. MacKen- 
zie-Wood, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Petri (the 
opera singer), and Mrs. Claire Huntington, 
the operatic soprano who is engaged for the 
l;0ston Opera for the season of 1914-15. 

Mr. Van Eweyk will sing in a court re- 
cital in Potsdam, which has won the spe- 
cial interest of Prince Eitel Friedrich. The 
popular baritone has also been engaged as 
one of the soloists in five Bach cantatas to 
be given in the castle of Prince Friederich 
Wilhelm at Camenz near Breslau. 

Prof. Xaver Scharwenka played his B- 
‘lat Minor Piano Concerto in Posen, No- 
vember 20, with great success, and will also 
play it at his Berlin concert with the 
Blithner Orchestra, December 8. 

[Ignaz Friedman will play a new concerto 
by the Finnish composer, Palmgren, on the 
occasion of his Berlin concert with the 
Bluthner Orchestra. 

Mora von Goetz, the splendid soprano 
and pupil of Frantz Proschowsky, is booked 
for appearances in Magdeburg, Hamburg, 
Braunschweig, Goerlitz, Dresden, Berlin 
(with the Philharmonic Orchestra, and 
also a recital at the Royal High School of 
Music), Wiesbaden, Diisseldorf, Dortmund, 
Kiel and Wittstock. These bookings also 
include oratorio appearances. 

Giacomo Minkowski, the head of the 
vocal department of the Dresden “Meister- 
schule fiir Gesang,” is also conducting 
classes in Berlin on Saturdays and Sundays, 
in addition to his activities in Dresden. 
Mr. Minkowski’s Berlin studio is Kyff 
hauserstrasse, 18. H. FE. 


Washington Has New “Pop” Concerts 
for Musical Uplift 


WAsHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—A series of 
popular Sunday night concerts, under the 
direction of John B. Bovello, have been 
inaugurated in this citv in the hope of 
quickening the musical taste of the general 
public. On December 7 the first concert 
was given with a program which included 
several operatic numbers. The participants 
comprised some of the city’s best, the so- 
loists being Marguerite Howard, soprano; 
Mrs. Blanche Muir Dalgleish, contralto, 
and George W. Vail, pianist. Mrs. Dal- 
gleish gave a group of favorite songs in a 
refreshing style. Miss Howard sang the 
aria from “Madama Butterflv’ and several 
ballads, and Mr. Vail’s piano offerings 
were artistic and highly appreciated. 

The Washington Seminary opened its 
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New England Conservatory Pupils 
as Pantomimists in Japan Legend 














Scene from Pantomime, “The Vampire Cat,” Played by Students of New England 
Conservatory of Music 


Dec. 


OSTON, 9.—The pupils of the 
dramatic department of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music provided 
something out of the usual run of music 
school events when on December 5 and 6, 
in Jordan Hall, they offered “The Vam- 
pire’ Cat,” a legend of Old Japan, arranged 
as a pantomime in a prologue and one act. 
The dramatic structure of the piece was 
the work of Clayton D. Gilbert, head of 
the department, the music was supplied by 
Charles P. Scott, while the dances were 
arranged by Bertha Draper King. 

The pantomime has to do with Sahura, 
favorite of the Prince of Mizen, who is 
bitten by a mouser black cat and is thence- 
forth possessed with the spirit of a vam- 
pire, this miracle being a superstition of 


great antiquity in the land of Nippon. 
The music was pleasing and the panto- 
mime well acted. It was Mr. Scott’s first 
venture in writing music for Oriental mo- 
tives. He is a former pupil of George W. 
Chadwick, director of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. He also studied 
with Krauser and Hoffman of Leipzig. 
With the exception of love motives, 
which run through the pantomime, and one 
of the dances, the music followed Japanese 


models, revealing their method of dis- 
solving dissonances. The pantomimists 
were Marion Feeley, H. Read Wilkins, 
Harold Stuart, Edmond Morin, M. S. 


Kenneally, John K. Snyder, Laura Venable, 
Marion Gibbey, Marjorie Stickney, Grace 
Copeland, Zilla Naylor, Esther Goodenow 
and Marion Degge. 





musical evenings with a fine program in- 
terpreted artistically by Mrs. Ernest Lent 
and Vere Corey, pianists; Anton Kaspar, 
violinist, and Ernest Lent, ’cello. Paul 
Bleyden interpreted two groups of songs 
in meritorious style. W. H. 





Chicago Chamber Music Society Opens 
Its Season 


Cuicaco, Dec. 8.—The Chicago Chamber 
Music Society began its present season with 
a concert by the Chicago String Quartet, 
assisted by Luigi Gulli, pianist, last Thurs 
day afternoon in the Foyer of Orchestra 
Hall. The Quartet in A Major, op. 18, 
No. 5 by Beethoven, and Quartet in G 
Minor, op. 25, Brahms, for piano, violin, 
viola, violoncello, constituted the program 
The Quartet consists of Harry Weisbach, 
first violin; Otto Roehrborn, second violin ; 
Franz Esser, viola, and Bruno Steindel, 
violoncello. These artists gave a musical 
performance of the Beethoven and the 
Brahms, the ensemble being enhanced by 
the excellent piano playing of 7, — 

M. R. 


Toronto Weaves Halo Around Hofmann 
as Symphony Soloist 


Toronto, CAN., Dec. 8—The Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra’s third concert of the 
season was given a unique interest by the 
presence of Josef Hofmann, about whose 
person and performances local opinion has 
woven a sort of halo. In his playing of 
the Tschaikowsky B Flat Minor Concerto 
Mr. Hofmann showed to remarkable ad- 
vantage, preserving an _ inexpressibly 
charming effect in his filigree work against 
the orchestra, an effect that was possibly 
dissipated in such a large auditorium as 
Massey Hall. He played a group of genre 
numbers _ by Debussy, Rachmaninoff, 


Dvorsky, and Scriabine, a test of versatil- 
ity in which no quality was found wanting. 
The orchestra under Frank Welsman 
shows fresh power and progress at each 
concert. R. B. 


“No Applause” Rule at Choral Union’s 
“Messiah” Performance 


The People’s Choral Union, which made 
its last public appearance about three years 
ago, will resume its concerts at popular 
prices, the first to be a Christmas per- 
formance of “The Messiah” in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of December 21. At 
this concert it is planned to eliminate ap- 
plause between numbers, confining it to the 


end of each part, a new departure in 
“Messiah” presentations in New York. 
Mme. Caroline Hudson-Alexander, Mme. 


llorence Mulford-Hunt, frank Ormsby and 
Clifford Cairns are to be soloists. An 
orchestra of fifty musicians, with Edward 
C. Marquard, conductor, will assist. 


Director Randolph and van Hulsteijn in 
Strong Peabody Program 


BALTIMORE, Md., Dec. 6.—Joan C. van 
Hlulsteijn, violinist, and Harold Randolph, 
director of Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, gave a musicianly interpretation of 
a program of splendid quality in the sixth 
\rtist Recital on December 5. Mr. Ran 
dolph particularly pleased with his piano 
work in Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Cappri 


cioso,” and in the Chopin “Scherzo” he 
earned a full measure of discriminating 
applause. Mr. van Hulsteijn proved his 
artistic seriousness and his playing held 


its usual finesse and was thoroughly ap 
preciated. Howard R. Thatcher was an 
efficient accompanist. P.O. 
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GADSKI SOLOIST WITH 
MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 


Soprano’s Wagner Numbers Thrill 
Hearers—Orchestra Plays Wagner 
and Beethoven Music 


MINNEAPOLIS, Dec. 9.—The fourth eve- 
ning concert by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra marked an advanced sta- 
tion in the line of musical appreciation for 
Minneapolis. A program devoted entirely 
to Beethoven and Wagner in the hands of 
Conductor Emil Oberhoffer and Johanna 
Gadski attracted a capacity house Friday 
night. Nor did the performance fall short 
of high anticipation. Mr. Oberhoffer and 
his men played Beethoven's “Eroica’ Sym- 
phony with a fine sense of its require- 
ments. It was plainly evident that con- 
ductor and men were one in inspiration 
and aim. Mr. Oberhoffer was called out 
repeatedly to acknowledge the applause. 

The Wagner part of the program was 
introduced by Mme. Gadski. The three 
songs, “Schmerzen,” “Tratume”’ and “Im 
lreibhaus,” were poetically conceived and 


voiced with superb artistry. The “Dich 
Theure Halle” served as the connecting 


link between the introspective mood of the 


songs and the more stirringly dramatic 
atmosphere of Senta’s Ballad from “The 
Klying Dutchman.” The artist’s  su- 


premely convincing delivery of the cry 
from “Die Walkure” and “Isolde’s Liebe- 
stod” from “Tristan” furnished a climax. 

The performance by the orchestra of 
“Siegfried’s Rhine Journey” from ‘“Got- 
terdammerung’ was on a high plane. The 
l‘orge Songs, from “Siegfried,” played for 
the first time in Minneapolis, seemed a 
trifle highly colored outside their operatic 
setting, yet the number was greatly en- 
joyed as the novelty of the occasion. 

At the popular concert by the orchestra 
Sunday afternoon there was noted the 
usual enthusiasm and large audience. To 
many the best offering of a_ well-per- 
formed program was the Symphonic Poem 
of Liszt, “Les Préludes.” The audience 
appreciated the graceful daintiness of Her- 
bert’s “Air de Ballet” and called for its 
repetition. The Strauss Waltz from “Der 
kosenkavalier,” somewhat out of the 
beaten path of waltz music, was brilliantly 
played. Other orchestral numbers were 
“The Indian March” from Meyerbeer’s 
“L’Africaine,” Rossini’s overture to “Wil- 
liam Tell” and Coleridge-Taylor’s Rhap- 
sodic Dance, “The Bamboula,” the last- 
named being one of the many novelties 
with which Conductor Oberhoffer was 
freighted on his return from Europe at 
the beginning of the season. 

The singer, Albert Lindquist, was very 
well received. He has a good round lyric 
voice, well trained, and sang in good style 
the Meyerbeer Aria, “Oh, Paradise,’ from 
“L’Africaine,” and Massenet’s “Prayer” 
from “Le Cid.” The first encore number, 
the “Drinking Song” from “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana,” was sung in English and did not 
suffer greatly from the adaptation. A sec- 
ond encore number was the “Donna é€ Mo 
bile’ from Verdi's “Traviata.” 


Mme. Olitzka’s Canadian Success 


CuHiIcaco, Dec. 8—Rosa_ Olitzka, the 
Chicago contralto, writes from Montreal 
where she is a prominent member of the 
Canadian National Opera Company, that 
she is “having great triumphs whenever | 
appear.” She has been engaged to sing 
at the symphony concert there and there 
will be a gala performance of “Lohengrin,” 
with Rappold, Slezak and _ herself as 
Ortrud in the cast. She has also ap 
peared as the Mother in “Louise.” On 


January 12, Mme. Olitzka will sing at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and on the 13th at 
Aurora, Il] M. R. 
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NEW ‘CELLIST HEARD 
WITH PHILHARMONIC 


American 
Début Successful—D’Albert 
Concerto Her Vehicle 





Interest at the New York Philharmonic 
concert on Thursday evening of last week 
was centered chiefly upon Beatrice Har- 
rison, the English ’cellist, of whom many 
complimentary things have been said by 
foreign connoisseurs but who had not yet 
been judged in New York. The young 
woman created a decidedly pleasant im- 
pression by her performance of the C 
Major Concerto of Eugen d’Albert and was 
very liberally applauded. Her playing is 
eminently praiseworthy for its consistently 
musical quality, its tastefulness in phras- 
ing, its technical proficiency and generally 
high standard of intonation. Only once 
last week did she lapse from the pitch, 
and that during the closing bars of the 
work. Miss Harrison’s tone is quite small, 
to be sure, but it is good and she plays 
with a nice degree of sentiment. She will 
probably be heard to even better advan- 
tage in a smaller hall than Carnegie. 

It is surprising that d’Albert’s Concerto 
is not more widely exploited by ’cellists, 
whose list of works in this form is neither 
too extensive nor too brilliant.. For it is 
beautiful music, on the whole, poetic in 
content, warm in color and skilfully made 
even if not emphatically individual. Por- 
tions of it suggest Liszt. At all events it 
ranks far above its composer’s latter-day 
output. 

Mr. Stransky provided the soloist with a 
finely polished accompaniment and gave, 
in addition, Beethoven’s “Fidelio” Over- 
ture and Eighth Symphony, Dukas’s 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier” and Anton Seidl’s 
orchestral version of Liszt’s “Spanish 
Rhapsody.” The conductor has not played 
the symphony since the memorable oc- 
casion of his début. He must surely do 
so oftener, hereafter. No more poetic and 
gracious reading of this jocund music has 
heen heard here in many a day. A rare 
piece of virtuosity was. the performance 


of the Dukas scherzo, But how this un- 
doubtedly clever score, so modern only a 
few years back, is beginning to stale! 
Truly, nothing ages as quickly as the mu- 
sic of ultra-modernism. The “Spanish 
Rhapsody,” for all of Seidl’s brilliant 
scoring, is of vastly less account than any 
one of Liszt’s rhapsodies on Magyar 
tunes. ms F. 2 
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Other opinions of Miss Harrison’s per- 
formance: 


Miss Harrison played with a rather small tone, but 
a pure one, with a finished technic and an intona- 
tion generally correct. Her bravura passages were 
executed with skill and with as much grace as 
might be, and her performance was sincere and 
straightforward, filled with artistic feeling, and it 
gave pleasure.—Mr. Aldrich in The Times. 


There is something really thrilling about this 
beautiful young girl who radiates charm of person- 
ality and artistic sincerity.—Mr. Halperson in 
Staats-Zeitung. 


She showed no affectation, no indulgence in 
ad captandum devices, but a straightforward and 
musical manner. Her cantilena was excellent and 
her nuancing tasteful.—Mr. Henderson in The Sun. 


Such débuts as that of Beatrice Harrison, which 
charmed a not over large audience at last night’s 
Philharmonic concert, are welcome reliefs in a 
season deluged with executive mediocrity.—Mr. 
Key in The World. 





Arrives for Concert and 
Opera Appearances 


Tetrazzini 


Luisa Tetrazzini, the famous soprano, 
arrived in New York on the Mauretania 
December 12. She will sing five perform- 
ances for the Boston Opera Company be- 
fore going on a concert tour which will 
last until the end of May. Her concert 
tour is under the management of W. H. 
Leahy, of San Francisco, and her first ap- 
pearance in New York will be at the Hip- 
podrome on January 18. Mme. Tetrazzini 
will sing at eight concerts during the sea- 
son with Titta Ruffo, the Italian baritone. 


Samuel Mensch’s Piano Recital 


Samuel Mensch, a young pianist who 
was heard once last season in New York, 
gave a piano recital December 11 in A®o- 
lian Hall before an audience of moderate 
size. His first group of pieces consisted 
of Mozart’s Pastorale Variée, Bach’s Ital- 
ian Concerto, B Minor, and Schumann’s 
Etude Symphonique. His last pieces were 
by Chopin, Rachmaninoff, Rameau-Godow- 
sky, Paul Juon, and Saint-Saéns. 
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SPECIAL TERMS GRANTED TO EXTRAORDINARY VOCAL TALENT 


CARRENO SOLOIST OF 
WOMEN’S ORCHESTRA 


Los Angeles Organization Gives 
Good Account of Itself — 
At the Opera 


Los ANGELES, Dec. 8.—Under the able 
baton of Henry Schoenfeld the Woman's 
Orchestra of Los Angeles gave its second 
concert of the season at the Auditorium 
last Friday afternoon. This was notable 
from the fact that the soloist of the day 
was Mme. Teresa Carrefio. Owing to the 
congestion of musical affairs and the pre- 
ponderance of opera in the last two weeks 
it was thought advisable to bill the per- 
formance for an afternoon, which militated 
against the attendance. 

The orchestra showed marked improve- 
ment in the matter of intonation, prompt- 
ness and attack and gradations of shading. 
Mr. Schoenfeld is an excellent drill mas- 
ter. While in a strict sense the orchestra 
is amateur—in that it is playing for love 
and not for lucre—it is now to be ranked 
with the professional orchestras in the 
matter of musical results obtained. 

Mme. Carrefio played the Beethoven 
“Emperor” Concerto with much of her 
wonted fire. Mellowed, perhaps, by the 
advance of years, her performance of this 
and her other numbers had full charm of 
sentiment. In the playing of the Mac- 
Dowell numbers—who, by the way, was 
not, though often stated to be, the pupil of 
Carrefio—the delicacy and tender woman- 
liness of her nature was revealed, and in 
the Liszt numbers the bravura artist was 
in evidence, and received the plaudits al- 
ways bestowed on her work in Los An- 
geles. 

‘“‘Bohéme” and “Thais” 

“La Bohéme” brought out a larger audi- 
ence for the Western Metropolitan Opera 
Company, singing at the Auditorium, than 
even the Leoncavallo operas under the con- 
ductorship of their composer. The Los 
Angeles public does not take rapidly to 
new works and this season the combination 
of an over-supply of musical affairs and 
under-supply of money keeps the attend- 
ance light. While the cast for “La Bo- 
héme” was not the strongest the company 
boasts, it was above the average and the 
performance was quite even in merit. The 
principals were Schiavazzi, Modesti, Cor- 
rucini and Brilli, as the amiable Bohemians, 
and Mmes. Mosciska and Simzis. 

One of the gems of the two weeks of 
opera presented by this company was the 
performance of “Thais” Saturday, in which 
the title rdle was taken by Mme. Melis, 
with George Mascal as Athanael. Mascal 
had not been seen in any role commen- 
surate with his ability, previously in the 
engagement, though he is a prime favorite 
in Los Angeles since his appearance with 
the Grazi French Opera Companv two 
years ago. Mme. Melis was in fine form 
for this performance. Her style is well 
suited to the portrayal of the seductions 
of the Egyptian enchantress and the lus- 
cious phrases of Massenet received a full 
measure of entrancing interpretation from 
her beautiful voice. George Mascal has a 
fine stage presence and a voice to match 
and his acting and singing of the role of 
the zealot was as fine a piece of work as 
has been seen and heard on this stage for 
many a day. 


Teachers’ Association Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the Music 
Teachers’ Association, held last Friday, the 
election of officers resulted in the follow- 
ing selection: President, Vernon Spencer ; 
vice-president, Frieda Peycke; secretary 


Fannie Dillon; treasurer, A. D. Hunter ; 
executive committee, the officers and Mor- 
ton F. Mason, William H. Lott and Mrs. 
Jane Catherwood. This new management 
hnds almost a clean slate, so far as com- 
plications about the People’s Orchestra are 
concerned, as the old board previously had 
voted to sever the connection between as- 
sociation and orchestra. Some of the of- 
ficers just elected are opposed to the idea 
of the Teachers’ Association going into 
business projects and will hold the associa- 
tion to its natural functions of assisting 
the teacher to improve his pedagogical 
abilities and add to his musical standing. 
The Music Teachers’ Club elected its 
officers for the coming year at its dinner 
Friday night, as follows: H. Clifford Lott, 
president; Arthur Babcock, secretary and 
treasurer; Thomas T. Drill, vice-president. 
William H. Mead continues to direct the 
First Congregational Orchestra. This 
week it gave a program at that church, in- 
cluding half a dozen popular numbers, 
with Mrs. Nell McCune as soloist. She 
sang “An Indian Love Idyll,” a suite of 
four songs, words by Alice Rogers and mu- 
sic by Verne Elliott, both of Los Angeles. 
W. F. G. 


Pianist and Player-Piano 
[Gustav Becker in the N..Y. Tribune] 


A piano student, to make his study worth 
all the required time and labor, must first 
of all and always be a student of music. 
In these days of the more perfected me- 
chanically playing pianos, it were folly to 
waste years of effort with no better result, 
or not even as satisfactory a one as might 
be obtained by buying a player-piano and 
a number of perforated music rolls, and 
letting the instrument do the rest, with a 
little guidance of certain levers and suit- 
ably varying pressure of the feet upon the 
air pedals. But if the finger playing piano 
student has learned to know what real 
music is, he can even put more meaning 
into the “reel” music than the average 
pumper and lever manipulator is able to 
extract from such performances. 














The Special January Number of the Violin- 
ist known as 


The Violinist’s Annual 


and Handbook of the Profession 


will appear as usual with the New Year. 
The Violinist’s Annual is a large double 
number of The Violinist magazine, a beau- 
tiful issue, handsomely illustrated and of 
exceptional interest to all lovers of stringed 
instruments, 

The cost of The Violinist’s Annual is 25 
cents a copy, obtainable at all leading 
music stores or direct from publishers. 
Subscriptions to The Violinist received dur 
ing January can begin with The Violinist’s 
\nnual without extra charge. 
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FLORENCE 


HINKLE 
CHICAGO 


Chicago Examiner: 
ROSENFELD. ) 

Florence Hinkle, the soprano, sang 
the music of “Gabriel” with fine feel- 
ing for its lofty text. 

Her voice is very high and flexible 
and has a liquid quality well suited to 
this class of music. 

She made a very favorable im- 
pression, especially with her aria 
“With Verdure Clad.” 


— (Maurice 





Chicago Daily Tribune:—(GLENN 
DILLARD GUNN.) 

Miss Hinkle has so often demon- 
strated her talents as an oratorio 
singer that comment upon her share 
in the performance may rest content 
with a record of her perfect under- 
standing of the style required and a 
reiteration of the conviction that her 
voice is one of the most beautiful 
sopranos of the present age. 





Chicago Inter-Ocean:—(Eric Deta- 
MARTER. ) 

Miss Hinkle’s brilliant voice is well 
known to Chicago public. Her arias 
made excellent effect, the “With 
Verdure Clad” especially being a pure 
lyric bit of interpretation. 





Chicago Daily News: 

Miss Florence Hinkle is a singer 
possessed of a clear, smooth voice of 
fine range and good quality, which 
she uses with apparent ease. She 
sang all of her selections with perfect 
sureness and finish. 
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Proper Tone Production a Matter | 
of the Mind, Says Mme. Morrill —————— | 

| 


“‘Throaty’? and Mechanical 








New York Teacher Does Not Believe in Emphasizing the Purely 
Scientific and Mechanical Aspects of the Case — Students 
Should Leave All Thoughts of ‘‘Throat” out of their Sing- 
ing, She Declares—Otherwise Their Production Becomes 








‘N the last five years there has been more 

discussion of the principles of voice 
training than perhaps for any ten years 
preceding. There have been article after 
article in the musical and daily papers, dis- 
cussions at teachers’ conventions and med- 
ical congresses, and the formation of asso- 
ciations for such discussion. In spite of 
this there are still serious differences which 


may be reconciled only by further discus- 
sion of the frankest kind. For the last 
two years those who have advocated the 
scientific training of the voice have been 
in the ascendancy, but the many teachers 





Photo by Aimé Dupont. 
Mme. Laura E. Morrill, Vocal Teacher, 
of New York 


who have not had implicit faith in the 
scientific method are beginning to take ex- 
ception to certain ideas. 

Among the successful New York teach 
ers is Mme. Laura E, Morrill, and the nu 
inerous professional pupils who are proud 
to own her as their teacher give her a 
right to speak on the subject of the train- 
ing of the student. Says Mrs. Morrill: 

“The voice is the only musical instru- 
ment in the world that is absolutely in- 
tangible, and for that reason I cannot say 
that I fully agree with certain writers in 
regard to the practicability of training 
voices by purely scientific methods; that is, 
training a singer to sing artistically by lay- 
ing stress on the mechanism of the throat 
organs in singing. I will not say that these 
writers are not absolutely correct in their 
view from a purely scientific standpoint, 
but I have serious doubts about the prac- 
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ticability of their ideas-when put to actual 
use in training a voice. And, furthermore, 
| am very much interested to know whether 
the practicability of those methods has been 
proved by the placing of a singer before 
the public whose voice has been trained 
along scientific lines. 

“It has been my invariable experience 
that students will give much purer tone 
emission if they leave all thought of 
‘throat’ out of their singing. While sing- 
ing | maintain that they should forget tem- 
porarily that they have such an organ as a 
throat, for as soon as they think of the 
mechanism of singing their production be- 
comes ‘throaty’ and mechanical. I believe 
in letting the throat take care of itself, and 
just laying particular stress on bringing 
the tone forward into the roof of the 
mouth. The same thing applies to diction. 
| maintain that enunciation should be made 
entirely with the mouth, and separate from 
the tone itself except in so far as the va- 
rious sounds tend to help toward a purer 
and more beautiful tone. 


A Matter of Mind and Intelligence 


“Therefore, the correct production of 
tone is altogether a matter of mind ani 
intelligence, rather than a sense of phys 
ical and mechanical work. I frequently 
say to my students: ‘Where the thoughi 
ends there the tone starts,’ and if you 
think the tone right it is bound to come 
out right. Yes, I am a Christian Scientist, 
but I conceived this idea in respect to the 
voice in regard to the power of mind over 
matter long before I ever thought of be- 
coming a Scientist; and that knowledge 
was really one of the factors in making 
me believe that practically the same thing 
applied not only to singing but to all 
things. I won’t go on talking Science to 
you, or try to convince you of its truth, 
but I will say that I have proved from my 
own experience that thought is the most 
essential factor in good singing. 

“As an example, one of my best pupils 
to-day used to be a boy soprano in church, 
but when his voice changed he practically 
lost it entirely, having probably strained 
his vocal cords too much as a soprano. 
Several doctors told him that he had irre 
vocably lost his voice, as his throat was in 
a terrible condition. Some one advised 
him to come to me, however, and if I said 
he was hopeless to give up. I found that 
the boy had a range of only about five or 
six tones, ranging from the middle C to 
about the A above. Realizing that if he 
continued to think of the mechanical ac- 
tion of his misused vocal cords his range 
would never increase I[ told him to elim 
inate all thought of his throat from his 
singing, and think only of bringing his 
tones forward and letting the throat take 
care of itself. To-day his range extends 
to F and G below high C, and I have great 
hopes of his becoming one of the foremost 
hbaritones in America before many years 
have elapsed 

“You will see that I have my fixed ideas 
about voice culture, and when | came to 
this city from Boston thirteen years ago, 
having previously made my success there, | 
had definite ideas in regard to voice train 
ing and of the work I had before me, and 
I can assure you it has proved to be one 
of the most interesting and fascinating vo 
cations I can possibly imagine.” 


The Concertmaster’s Hard Lot 


\ certain concertmaster claims to have 
had a dream in which, relates the Saturday 
/ venting Post, he died and was sent to the 
lower regions. Before being admitted, he 
was given a court trial to determine wher 
he ought to be put to spend the rest of 
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eternity. In his dream his attorney argued 
thus: “This man ought not to be sent here 
at all. When he was on earth he played 
the Meditation from ‘Thais’ so often that 
he got all the hell he deserves.” 

The argument was approved and Wolft 
was sent up to heaven. He says that he 
enjoyed himself immensely for a few days. 
Then, as he was taking his morning stroll, 
he happened to come into an enormous 
marketplace. There in front of him was 
a large bulletin board with a crowd gath 
ered round it. He went up to look at it 
and was confronted with the words: “Re 
hearsal for ‘The Jewels of the Madonna’ 
to-morrow morning at nine-thirty.” He at 
once went to the guardian of the gate and 
said: “Please send me back to hell.” 


Pavlowa in Two Chicago Performances 


Cuicaco, Dec. 8.—On Sunday afternoon 
and evening at the Auditorium Anna Pay 
lowa, the Russian dancer, assisted by Law 
renti Novikoff, a large company of ballet 
dancers, coryphees and an orchestra, un 
der the direction of Theodore Stier, gave 
two entertainments, designated as “oculat 
opera.” Pavlowa, after an absence of 
three years, has returned the same fairy 
like, inimitable dancer as she has always 
been, and her performances this year have 
an added artistic finish. In Novikoff she 
has found a handsome individual, just as 
agile and clever as his predecessor, Mord 


kin M. R 
Three Concertos on One Cincinnati 
Conservatory Program 

CINCINNATI, Dec. 6.—Three gifted 
young men were presented in the Cincin 


nati Conservatory Orchestra Series last 
\Wednesday evening. The program con 
isted of three concertos in their entirety, 
accompanied with great skill by the Con 
ervatory Orchestra, under the masterful 
haton of Stenor Tirindelli. Edwin Ideler, 
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who has made a name for himself through 
Humerous concert appearances during the 
last four years, played the Vieuxtemps |) 
Minor Concerto for Violin with finish and 
in a wholly professional manner. Anothet 
brilliant pupil from the master class of 
Signor Tirindelli, Robert Schenk, gave a 
splendid account of himself in the Saint 
Saens Bb Minor Violin Concerto. The 
pianist of the evening was Harold Morris, 
who gave an altogether fine performance 
of the “Emperor” Concerto of Beethoven 
Mr. ‘Morris is doing post-graduate work 
under Marcian ‘Thalberg in connection 
with his studies in the theoretical depart 
ment under Stillman Kelley. A. K.H 


Schumann-Heink at Sacramento Club 

SACRAMENTO, CAL., Dec. 1.—Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink, the celebrated contralto 
appeared before the Saturday Club of Sac 
ramento, in a recital on November 2&8. The 
contralto was assisted by Nina Fletcher, vio- 
linist, and Mrs. Katharine Hoffmann, ac 
companist. Mme. Schumann-Heink offered 
three groups of songs, the first consisting 
of arias from the Wagnerian music dramas, 
the second of lieder by Schumann and 
Schubert, and the last being made up of 
songs in English. The eminent contralto 
scored her usual emphatic success. At the 
concert of the Saturday Club on November 
9 Esther Hills, pianist; Luella Martin 
violinist; Mizpah Jackson, soprano, and 
Idna Farley, pianist, were heard to good 
advantage 


Pennsylvania Concert Series Arranged 
by Estey Bureau 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8.—The Estey Con 
cert Bureau of this city, of which Robert 
Patterson Strine and Thomas K. Hender 
on are the managers, has arranged for a 
eries of concerts, to be given, in as 
ociation with Robert Braun, the well 
known pianist, in this State At the first, 
which will take place in Pottsville, on Jan 
uary 8, the artists will be Robert Arm 
bruster, pianist, and Charles Tamme 
tenor. The remaining five concerts will he 
given in Shamokin, Landford, Hazlet 
and Mt. Carmel 


Jomelli Here for Four Months’ Concert 
Tour 

Jeanne Jomelli, the operatic and concert 
soprano, arrived from Furope on the Mau 
retania, December 12, for concert tour 
of four months. She sang at the Chicag 
\uditorium last Sunday and on Wedne: 
day appeared at ll, New 
York. in the “Me YT ' i] 
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ELGAR’S “FALSTAFF” 


New York Srnghiaus Gives Highly 
Programmatic Work Its First 
American Hearing 


IR EDWARD ELGAR has no stauncher 
friend or devoted champion in 
America than Walter Damrosch. The con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra it was who first introduced to New York 
the Englishman’s massive First Symphony 
and—even though this failed to maintain it- 
self in the working répertoire of the or- 
chestra—did as for the second. 
Moreover, it was he who gave the “Enig- 
ma Variations” their American baptism 
and faithful intermediary 
between the eminent British composer and 
the public of this country on many other 


more 


much 


who stood as 


occasions. 


On afternoon of last week Mr. 
Damrosch again placed Elgar under ob- 
ligation by performing for the first 
time on this side of the Atlantic the sym- 
phonic poem, “Falstaff,” at the concert of 
the Symphony Society in A£olian Hall. 
Readers of MustcAL America have been 
apprised of many facts in connection with 
Sir Edward’s latest work on the occasion 
of its recent presentations in Leeds and 
London. There is, consequently, no need 
of detailed repetition at present. Suffice 
it to state that its aim is to paint the Fal- 
staff who appears in “Henry IV” and is 
mentioned in “Henry V,’ but that it is in 
no wise connected with the fat knight of 
the “Merry Wives’ who served Verdi for 
his operatic hero. 

Before playing the work Mr. 
indulged in a ten or fifteen minute lecture 
recital setting forth the concrete signifi- 
cance of its thematic material ard playing 
the themes on the piano. If any of the 
hearers were at first inclined to deimur at 
the time consumed by the conductor’s ex- 
planation they must eventually have fe't 
grateful for his foresight. Without his 
comments the programmatic meaning of 
the music would have remained exceed- 
ingly recondite and esoteric. Elgar is as 
elaborately programmatic in “Falstaff” as 
Strauss in “Eulenspiegel”—in fact, he is 
more so—but vastly less graphic. And 
what his music lacks in self-interpreting 
qualities it does not make up in emotional 
eloquency or pure beauty. Only in three or 
four instances are his themes at all apposite 


Friday 


Damrosch 


IS FOUND TIRESOME 


to what they are intended to depict, while in 
most cases they are but arbitrary figures 
and groups of notes at once unbeautiful 
and unsuggestive. The amount of musical 
humor in the work is certainly small. 

In the treatment of his very uninspired 
materials Elgar discloses far less ingenuity 
and imagination than he has in such a 
work as the “Enigma” Variations. Nor is 
his scoring as evenly sustained in interest 
as in his earlier writings. Much of it is 
muddy and there is a tendency to monot- 
ony in his frequent resort to the lower 
accents of bassoons and _ double-basses. 
‘‘Falstaff’s dream”. is from every stand- 
point the best section of a score which, 
taken as a whole, is “manufactured” music 
of the most obvious dye, and exceedingly 
long-drawn out (its performance occupied 
more than half an hour)—in short, a co- 
lossal bore. 

Mr. Damrosch and his men played it 
with splendid enthusiasm, but it evoked, 
none the less, no deep response. The other 
orchestral numbers of the program were 
three delicate Russian folksongs orches- 
trated by Liadow and charmingly per- 
formed and the “New World” Symphony, 
which was less smoothly given. 

Maggie Teyte was the soloist, contrib- 
uting the “Ave Maria” from _ Bruch’s 
“Cross of Fire,” Dupare’s “Invitation au 
Voyage,’ Grétry’s “Rose Chérie” and 
Dalayrac’s “Jeunes Fillettes.’ She was in 
hetter voice than at her late recital and 
charmed especially by her delivery of the 
French numbers, to which she brought all 
of those qualities that have always made 
her singing of such music a pleasure. 


ma, F. FP. 


Comments of other critics on the Elgar 
“Falstaff” 


It seems a pity that the 
poser should put forth such a composition with his 
signature, after what he has done in the higher 
walks of symphonic music. He would do better 
to leave program music to Strauss and others who 
have elaborated and mastered a technic for it that 
is at least a musical technic —Mr. Aldrich in The 
Times. 


foremost English com- 


Tt is intended throughout as a tone picture of 
the character, but the likeness of the fat knight 
does not stand out in this music in which the 
design is as unsuccessful as the color scheme.— 
Mr. Halperson, in the Staats-Zeitung. 


music it cannot 
upon the pro- 
Sun. 


Like all 
stand alone. 
gram notes.—Mr. 


closely delineative 
It must lean heavily 
Henderson in The 


But it is doubtful whether Sir Edward ever has 
written music so lacking in inspiration, so incon- 
sequential, so fatuous as that which he evolved in 
trying to depict in music four episodes in the 
career of Shakespeare’s immortal fat knight.—The 
Press 





RECITAL BY GABRILOWITSCH 


Only Fault Berlin Finds Is That Pianist 
Appears Too Seldom 


Gabrilowitsch 
is a pianist of whom one can truthfully 
say that “he is heard too seldom.” His 
recital of November 22 drew a large audi- 
ence to Beethoven Hall, and if the house 
was not entirely full this was due to the 
infrequency of his appearances more than 
to anything else. An artist makes a mis- 
take by absenting himself too long. The 
public has a short memory and one that 
needs frequent prompting. 

Gabrilowitsch is now a 
His conceptions are well 
style warm, and unusually ingratiating, his 
technic thoroughly matured, and former 
often unjustifiable liberties of tempo in the 
interpretation of works of the romantic 
school are no longer apparent. He is a 
true poet of the piano. 

The program opened with the Beethoven 
Sonata “Pathetique.” The andante was 
sung with beautiful cantilena, and the rondo 
played with expressive grace and pathos. 
The Schubert sonata, which followed, drew 
the sonata section of the program out to 
rather bulky proportions, though the work 
was played with great charm and finish 
The six Chopin Etudes (E major, C major, 
E flat minor, F major, and the C sharp 
minor and C minor from op. 25) were 
most artistic in their interpretation. Schu- 
mann’s “Carnaval” worthily closed the 
“official” program, though the pianist’s 
large following would not permit him to 
leave the hall without granting several 
extra pieces. a, £2 Fs 
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BACHAUS IN SYRACUSE 


Pianist Gives Impressive Performance— 
Concerts by Local Clubs 


SyracusE, N. Y., Dec. 12.—Wilhelm 
Bachaus, pianist, appeared here Friday eve- 
ning in recital, presented by the Morning 
Musicals, to a_ fair-sized audience. His 
playing of the Brahms Rhapsodie in G 
Minor, Beethoven “Appassionata” Sonata 
and the “Soirée de Vienne,” Schubert- 
Liszt, was especially noteworthy, the Bee- 
thoven sonata being particularly impressive. 

The Syracuse Arts Club presented at its 
second concert Thursday evening Grace 
Kerns, soprano, and Ethel Leginska, pian- 
ist, as soloists. There was an exceedingly 
large and applausive audience. Professor 
\dolf Frey was a worthy accompanist. 

The» Apollo Club’s second season was 
ushered in Wednesday evening with dis- 
tinct success. Harry L. Vibbard, organizer 
and conductor ot the club, was warmly ap- 
plauded, as was also Reginald Billin, who 
sang Stanford's “Songs of the Sea” ef- 
fectively, with the chorus, and William 
Snyder, tenor, who sang Cook’s “Exhorta- 
tion’ and was obliged to repeat it. The 
club had the assistance of Laura Van 
Kenan, soprano, who sang the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia.” accompanied by Pro 
Maerz, pianist, and Herbert Hill, 
She responded to an encore. Pro- 
Maerz played a_ solo and 
aroused the enthusiasm of his audience. as 
he usually does. lan. Vi & 
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The choir of St. Paul’s Church. 
Haven, Conn., on December rt. 
the second half of Haydn’s 
der the direction of 
The soloists were Mrs. 
soprano: Horace L. 
rence W_ Sullivan. 


New 
performed 
“Creation,” un 
Frederick Kinsley. 
Elsie Hull Marble. 
Smith, tenor, and Law 
bass. 
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MUSIC PROVIDER FOR ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Mrs. Hill’s Enterprise Bringing 
‘‘Three Kings’ for Concerts 
in Her City 


St. JosepH, Mo., Dec. 6—Through the 
enterprise of Mrs. Francis Henry Hill, St. 
Joseph is to hear “three kings” of the mu- 
sical profession this season, for it is thus 
that Mrs. Hill characterizes the attractions 
in her concert course, Pasquale Amato, 
Fritz Kreisler and Paderewski. One of 


these “kings” has already appeared, Mr. 
Amato, and when Mrs. Hill saw the huge 
Auditorium comfortably filled for the bari- 
tone’s recent recital she experienced the 
gratification of assured success in a cour- 
ageous venture. 

Last season this local manager offered 
Andreas Dippel’s miniature grand opera 
company in “The Secret of Suzanne” and 
Adeline Genee with her company of 
dancers. These enterprises proved success- 
ful, and, believing that St. Joseph is de- 
serving of the best in musical art, Mrs. 
Hill projected her present course of three 
stars. 

Wishing to insure satisfactory acoustics 
in the big Auditorium, Mrs. Hill had the 
stage rebuilt and placed in the center of 
the hall and a sounding board was erected 
so as to reflect even the minutest tone. 
Placing the prices at a reasonable figure, 
considering the celebrity of her attractions, 





Mrs. Francis Henry Hill, Musical Man- 
ager, St. Joseph, Mo. 


the manager drew considerably not ‘only 
upon the St. Joseph public, but upon the 
surrounding towns. The enthusiastic audi- 
ence which greeted Mr. Amato was not 
only a tribute to this favorite artist but 
bore testimony to the progressive work of 
Mrs. Hill for musical uplift in this city. 





FINE LIEDERKRANZ CONCERT 


Claassen Chorus Aided by Marie Kaiser 
and Messrs. Bachaus and Connell 


Under the able baton of Arthur Claassen 
the first concert of the Liederkranz So- 
ciety of New York was given in the club- 
house on Sunday evening, December 7. 
As soloists there appeared Wilhelm 
Bachaus, the German pianist, Marie Kaiser, 
soprano, and Horatio Connell, bass-bari- 
tone. The male and female choruses of 
the club appeared, assisted by a large or- 
chestra. Otto A. Graff was the accom- 
panist at the piano. 

Mr. Claassen offered as the chief pieces 
Pietro Alessandro Yon’s “Jerusalem surge” 
for male chorus with orchestra, and von 
Othegraven’s “Gottes Segen” for female 
chorus, wood-winds and piano, both fine 
works, which were well sung. The a 
capella numbers for the male chorus, 
which were sung _ splendidly, were 
Gasteiner’s “Luarin,’ a Polish soldiers’ 
song, “Abmarsch,’ arranged by Hans 
Heinrich, and Hildach’s “Der Schnitter.” 
As a final number came Bruch’s “Fair 
Ellen,” in which Miss Kaiser sang the title 
role most satisfyingly. Mr. Connell was 
Lord Edward, and the chorus did some 
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inspiring work, reaching notable climaxes. 

Mr. Bachaus established himself as a 
favorite at once with his playing of the 
Beethoven “Emperor” Concerto, a work 
which he plays as do few contemporary 
pianists. He was recalled again and again, 
and duplicated his success in a group of 
soli, comprising the Schubert-Liszt “Soirée 
de Vienne,” the Liszt “Waldesrauschen,” 
and the Schubert-Tausig “Marche Mili- 
taire,” adding as an extra Liszt’s ‘‘La Cam- 
panella.” Nor was the reception given Mr. 


Connell less warm. He scored heavily in 
his group of songs, comprising Schubert's 
“Der Wanderer” and “Wohin,” and 
Strauss’s superb “Traum durch die Dam- 
merung” and “Heimliche Aufforderung,” 
and he was compelled to add an extra, 
Grieg’s “Ein Schwan.” His enunciation 
was notable and his delivery impressive. 

The concert attested once more the en- 
thusiastic musicianship of the Liederkranz 
conductor, Arthur Claassen, to whom much 
credit must be given for the excellence of 
the program. 





PROGRESS IN KANSAS CITY 


Schubert Club and Busch Orchestra in 
Fine Concerts—Egenieff Soloist 


_Kawsas City, Mo., Dec. 8.—The Schubert 
Club, a men’s chorus of fifty voices, gave 


its first concert Wednesday evening. 
Clarence D. Sears, director, has done 
marvellous work with the club. Grieg’s 


“Landsighting” was especially well sung. 
Franz Egenieff, baritone, was the soloist. 
His songs were mostly lieder and were 
much appreciated, especially Neumann’s 
“The Three Comrades,” of which he gave 
a profound interpretation. 

The second Symphony Concert, on Tues- 
day afternoon, there was no soloist and 
the orchestra had excellent opportunity to 
show how admirably a program it could give 
unassisted. Carl Busch, conductor, is rap- 
idly developing a sound, reliable organ- 
ization. Dvorak’s “New World Symphony” 
and Volkmann’s Serenade in D Minor for 
string orchestra were beautifully played. 

Alfred Buch, first ’cellist, performed the 
solo parts effectively in the latter. 

It was announced that two local women 
musicians would be added to the orchestra, 
Margaret Fowler Forbes, a violin pupil of 
Ysaye, and Mrs. Louis J. Bennett, viola. 


M. R. M. 





In the annual concert of the Apollo Club, 
Portland, Ore., the soloist was George Wil- 
ber Reed, a tenor who has located in that 
city. The club has been asked to compete 
for a $5,000 prize at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 











THE PRIMA DONNA AND 


THE TOO SOLID FLESH 





R, AMATO has bewailed the fact that 

a fat singer can create no illusion. 

Alas, writes W. J. Henderson in the New 

York Sun, that the too solid flesh would 

melt! True indeed it is that when a But- 

terfly measures forty around the bust or a 

Girl palpably weighs over 150, illusion hides 

its head and leaves only idle regret in full 
Sway. 

There seems to be no remedy, or at least 
one would suppose that there were none. 
The present writer once asked a_ very 
plump prima donna why she did not do 
something to get rid of the superfluity. 
Her answer was to the effect that the thing 
was not practicable. She said: 

“We cannot take exercise in all sorts 
of weather as other people can, because we 
catch cold. Our work takes a good deal 
out of us and we become very hungry, espe- 
cially as we have to sing without eating. 
The result is that when the opera is over 
we have very vigorous appetites, and so we 
take on flesh in spite of ourselves.” 

It does seem hard, does it not? Sut 
there are sceptics who fail to be convinced 
by this particular line of argument. Inthe 
first place most of the opera singers clothe 
themselves too heavily and thereby invite 
colds to come and catch them. If they 


would cease to wrap themselves up in 
heavy coats, and most of all stop swathing 
their throats in protective furs or scarfs, 
they would be less susceptible. 

As for going out, the surest way to keep 
in good condition is to forget that there is 
such a prohibition on outdoor exercise as 
weather. The singer should dress for the 
weather and then go out and take a brisk 
walk in it. Furthermore, there are plenty 
of fine indoor exercises which are best 
taken with the windows thrown wide open. 

Fresh air and exercise can thus be had 
at the same time. Almost any teacher of 
physical culture can show a too stout per- 
son how to reduce flesh not only without 
injury but with great benefit to the general 
health. The means sometimes employed by 
singers are debilitating. 

The opera stage suffers from fat more 
than the theater does, for the simple rea- 
son that the theatrical manager will not 
cast a person for a role which he or she 
cannot look. But the prima donfta must 
sing the principal role, no matter whether 
she looks old enough to be its mother or 
not. The one thing which is sure to make 
her look too mature is fat, 

So Mr. Amato is right. “Nobody loves 
a fat man.” A fat woman has even a 
poorer chance. Oh, for a dream of op- 
eratic fair women all as slender as—no, let 
tis name no names. But was it not won- 
derful how Patti kept her figure? 


ENGLISH SUCCESS OF 
AMERICAN COMPOSER 


Celeste Heckscher’s ‘‘Dances of 
the Pyrenees’? Played by 
York Orchestra 


York, Enc., Nov. 27.—American creative 
talent received gratifying recognition here 
last night, when Mrs. Celeste D. Heck- 
scher’s “Dances of the Pyrenees” received 
its first hearing in the United Kingdom, 
figuring as the novelty on the York Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s first program of this sea- 
son. The composer, it will be recalled, is a 
native of Philadelphia and her numerous 
songs, orchestral compositions, piano, vio- 
lin and ’cello numbers will be well known 
to readers on the other side. The work 
introduced to the British public on this oc- 
casion is likewise familiar to Americans 
tor it was first performed by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra at Philadelphia in 1911 un- 
der Pohlig and has since been heard in 
various other towns of America, including 
New York, and invariably accorded a very 
generous reception. 

There is no denying Mrs. Heckscher’s 
gift of melody and her contrapuntal in- 
genuity and facility in the blending of rich 
and varied color material. Technically the 
‘Dances” do not always correspond to the 
recognized code, but the occasional disre- 
gard of the conventional canons imparts a 
refreshing vigor, besides lending an addi- 
tional interest. The suite has all the essen- 
tials of dance music—freedom and swing, 
capriciousness and grace, rhythm, melodic 
cadences and inspiriting climaxes. 

rhe traditional Spanish rhythm has beer 
well reproduced in the first movement 
though the valse motive in the second is 
rather too reminiscent of Strauss or Wald- 
teufel. | 

Mrs. Heckscher’s method in the handling 
of the thematic material is both masterly 
and original, and the manner in which she 
weaves the main motive through a tor- 
turous maze of florid and decorative music 
is truly dexterous. The inclusion of the 
solo passage for viola d’amore in the 
third movement, though imparting a tinge 
of originality, mars the consecutiveness of 
the suite by its too abrupt contrast—and 
this effect was heightened last night by the 
decidedly amateurish effort with this instru- 
ment of the soloist, Miss E. G. Knocker. 

Great credit is due the York Symphony 
Orchestra, which, it should be explained 
is of the local, semi-amateurish kind. in 
which the feminine element predominates. 
From such a non-professional organization 
it is not to be expected that a composer's 
intentions will be always accurately trans- 
lated. The lack of grip and the weakness 
in attack and release were perhaps less 
noticeable in the “Dances” than in the other 
numbers of the program, such as, for in- 
stance, the Anacreon Overture and “Peer 
Gynt” suite. But it was obvious that many 
of the subtle touches with which the work 
abounds were missed. There is no denying 
that Mrs. Heckscher’s color scheme could 
have been more vividly and more real- 
istically depicted by an orchestra better 
versed in the exacting details of ensemble 
work. 

The conducting of Dr. Bairstow, the or- 
ganist and choirmaster of York Minster, 
was thoughtful and intelligent, if lacking in 
virility and temperament. Mrs. Heck- 
scher’s appearance after repeated demands 
on the part of the large audience was 
greeted with loud acclamations of delight 
and many floral tributes. : 

FRANCIS J. TUCKFIELD. 
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LESCHETIZKY RAISES HIS PRICES 


Costs Eighty Crowns Now ter an Hour of Piano Master’s Time— 
Long Stay in Munich Occasioned by Temporary Blindness — 
Declares Rubinstein Greatest Pianist He Has Ever Heard—Mme. 
Leschetizky’s Munich Recital—Operatic Triumph for Marcella 


Craft 


MunicuH, Nov. 28.—It is an ill wind in- 
deed that blows nobody any go , and 
Munich has just been profiting by the 
blindness which is temporarily afflicting 


Theodore Leschetizky, the venerable pian- 
ist and world-renowned teacher. He was 
here from November 8 to consult with eye 
specialists, and left last Saturday for Ber- 
lin for further consultations, and is soon 
to submit to an operation for double cata- 
ract. The old master is otherwise in splen- 
did health after a Summer in Abbazia, and 
was in excellent spirits all during his stay 
in Munich. The theater, the opera, con- 
certs, and numerous social activities kept 
him actively engaged, despite his eighty- 
three years, and he is looking forward to a 
full Winter of teaching in Vienna. 

Leschetizky gives only two lessons a 
day now, each of them supposed to be an 
hour in length. Edwin Hughes, the Amer- 
ican pianist, who studied with him and 
through whom I| met Leschetizky, told me 
to-day that as a matter of fact they were 
sometimes several hours over a _ lesson. 
Leschetizky, by the way, has raised his 
price this Winter to eighty crowns a lesson, 
instead of sixty. He returns to Vienna on 
December 8. 

There is no abatement in the apparent 
energy of Leschetizky. Besides his daily 
teaching he is constantly composing, and 
while in Berlin he will have important meet- 
ings with his publishers. There is inces- 
sant demand for new compositions of his. 
Just the other day his publishers sent him 
a check in advance for certain pieces he is 
to write for them, and they left the space 
blank. The venerable composer could fill 
in what price he chose. 


Rubinstein the Greatest 


I asked the old master whom he consid- 
ered the greatest pianist he had ever known, 
and he has known all the great musicians of 
his time. He answered without a moment’s 
hesitation, “Rubinstein! Rubinstein was 
surely the greatest pianist who ever ap- 
peared before the public.” 

Leschetizky’s memories, of course, go 
back for almost four score years. It is dif- 
ficult to realize while sitting talking with 
him that this little man with the wide gray 
trousers and the very red face can re- 
member when Schumann and Chopin were 
quite new names in the musical world. He 
introduced many of their writings to 
Vienna. He himself played for the last 
time in public more than a quarter of a 
century ago, in 1886. It was in Frankfort, 
and he had glorious success. “That is why 


I stopped,” he said, smilingly. “I didn’t 
want to spoil it. I did not wish to go on 
playing until the people began to say, ‘Oh, 
yes, Leschetizky is failing.’ So I stopped.” 

The master did not attend the concert of 

his beautiful young wife, Marie Gabriele 
Leschetizky, which took place in the Bayer- 
ischer Hof, on November 20. “It om 
have been too much for me,” he said, “ 
I went to the theater. And will you ‘ea 
lieve me, I did not hear two successive lines 
of that play! I came out after the third 
act, having thought of nothing but the con- 
cert all the time.” 

Mme. Leschetizky played with great 
power and temperament, and her perform- 
ance of the Humoresque, by Leschetizky, so 
delighted the audience that she was com- 
pelled to repeat it. She began her concert 
with the infantile simplicity of Mozart’s 
D Minor Fantasia, and ended in the blazing 
glory of Liszt’s ‘““Mephisto” Waltz. Mme. 
Leschetizky has recently played with great 
success in Lemburg, Prague, and Meran, 
and now goes on to a number of other en- 
gagements. 

Edwin Hughes is to play with the Leipsic 
Philharmonic Orchestra on January 8. He 
will give the Schumann Concerto. 


American Tour for Raab 


I understand that Alexander Raab is 
planning a concert tour in America. He 
had tremendous success here last year with 
Kubelik, almost eclipsing the great violin- 
ist, and on Wednesday of this week he gave 
an excellent concert in the Museum Build- 
ing. His program consisted chiefly of very 
well known things, among them the “Wald- 
stein” Sonata and Chopin’s left-hand study, 
but his playing of them was in a manner 
that cannot be too often heard, and his 
audience was most enthusiastic in approval. 

The audience at Franz von Vecsey’s sec- 
ond violin evening was the most wildly 
demonstrative that I have seen at a Munich 
concert. The whole house shouted admira- 
tion of his wonderful technic, and the 
young artist had to play again and again 
after his regular program was ended. 

Marcella Craft, of the Court Opera, 
scored a great triumph November 22, when 
she sang in “Traviata” with Battistini on 
his last night here as guest. Her Violetta 
was perhaps the best thing she has done 
here, and coming so close upon her recent 
great success in Frankfort, ought to do 
much to make Munich people sorry to lose 
her. Miss Craft has definitely decided to 
quit Munich, however, and is going to sing 
in grand opera on the Riviera. 

Murray SHEEHAN. 





College Established in 
Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 8—Announcement 
has just been made of the opening of a 
new college of music in this city, in con- 
nection with the Temple University, an 
educational institution of national reputa- 
tion, situated at Broad and Berks streets. 
For the present the sessions will be held 
in the Wilson Building, at Sixteenth and 
Sansom streets, until a permanent build- 
ing can be obtained. Thaddeus Rich, con- 
certmeister of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
has been elected Dean of the new school, 
Henri Scott will have charge of the vocal 
department, and Philip H. Goepp that of 
theory. Others engaged for the faculty 
are Otto Mueller, Emil F. Ulrich, Charles 
E. Knauss, Alfred Lorenz, and Hans 
Himmer. It is planned to give a thorough 
musical education in every branch, cover- 
ing theory, voice, piano, violin, all instru- 
ments of the orche stra, organ, sight singing 
and ensemble playing. A. in f. 


New Musical 





The Plots of Operas 
[From the Chicago Journal] 

“Tosca” has all the swift action and per- 
fect coherence of a story by Maupassant. 
“Pagliacci” is less perfect, but still admira- 
ble, and while “Tannhauser” fills the stage 
with miracles, it has a sort of legendary 
logic of its own. 

But the plot of “Lohengrin” demands 
that the hero shall be a freak and the hero- 
ine a fool; “Lucia” makes one - wonder 
whether it is the soprano or the composer 
that is crazy; “Rigoletto” and “Trovatore,” 
full of color and beauty, are equally full 


of inconsistencies, and “Gioconda” is a sort 
of Punch and Judy police court. 

It seems a pity that some of the surplus 
ability in plot-making which floods maga- 
zine offices cannot be turned to the musical 


stage. 





Horatio Connell as “Guest” Artist of 
Washington Club 


Horatio Connell, the New York bass- 
baritone, was the “guest” artist of the Fri- 
day Morning Music Club of Washington, 
D. C., in a recital on November 28. Mr. 
Connell gave an interesting program, which, 
with the exception of Beethoven’s “In 
questa tomba,” was composed entirely of 
songs in German and English. He dis- 
played his interpretative ability most in the 
Schumann-Schubert group, although the 
recitative and air from Haydn’s “Creation” 
gave him ample opportunity to show his 
dramatic qualities. Other numbers com- 
mendably sung were songs of Mozart, 
Brahms, Hugo Wolf and a group of com- 
positions by Ward-Stephens, Loewe, 
Frances Allitsen and Roger Quilter. 





Sings Four Big Operatic Réles in Week 


3ERLIN, Nov. 28.—Mme. Erna Denera, of 
the Berlin Royal Opera, has just made the 
record of singing four big réles within one 
week, those being Isolde, Ariadne, Sieg- 
linde and the Countess in “Figaro’s 
Marriage.” Aside from these, Mme. De- 
nera has appeared very frequently as Elsa 
in “Lohengrin” Elizabeth and Venus in 
“Tannhauser” and Senta in “Fliegender 
Hollander.” She has sung the Marchioness 
in “Rosenkavalier”’ more than forty times. 


r.- 
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KREISLER'’S ART HOLDS 
DETROIT CAPTIVE 


Gerville-Réache Gains Votaries— 
Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra Cements Favor 


Detroit, Dec. t0—Mme._ Gerville- 
Réache and Fritz Kreisler, whom Mr. De- 
voe presented as the artists for the fourth 
of the Philharmonic course of concerts, 


made a profound impression on the audi- 
ence which packed the armory. 

Mr. Kreisler showed a Detroit audience 
new possibilities of the violin. No such 
tone quality has been heard here before. 
After his first number, the Bach Suite in 
E Major, he was forced, by the long con- 
tinued applause to bow again and again, 
but he refused to gratify his audience un- 
til his second group when he yielded and 
repeated Schubert’s “Moment Musical,” ar- 
ranged by himself. After the last group, 
the audience refused to leave the hall un- 
til he had played once more. No other 
artist has aroused greater enthusiasm in a 
Detroit audience. 

Mme, Réache sang for her opening num- 
ber the “Air de Posthuma” from Mas- 
senet’s “Roma,” and followed this with 
three groups of songs, the first group by 
German composers, the second by French, 
and the third by American. Madame 
Réache displayed a beautiful quality of 
tone, especially in the lower registers of 
her voice and her interpretations were 
artistic. The French group was exceed- 
ingly well done and won her double en- 
cores, leaving the audience so well pleased 
that she will find many friends among her 
hearers when she returns in March with 
the National Opera Company of Canada, 

The work of Adams Buell, who was at 
the piano for Mme. Réache, and Carl Lam- 
son, who accompanied for Mr. Kreisler, 
was truly excellent. 

Leopold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra interpreted on Decem- 
ber 10 one of the best balanced and pleas- 
ing programs ever heard in Detroit. The 
Orchestra and leader were greeted by a 
large audience who still held in mind deep 
impressions made by this organization in 
their concert here a year ago. 

Stokowski chose César Franck’s Sym- 
phony in D Minor for the opening num- 
ber. This was a happy choice for the sing- 
ing rhythm in both the strings and wood- 
winds, which at times seemed almost to 
reach the music of the dance, caught and 
held the attention of even the most indif- 
ferent of hearers. 

Following the Symphony, Daniel Ma- 
quarre, first flutist of the orchestra and 
soloist of the evening, played a suite for 
flute and orchestra by Godard. His work 
was most excellent and in response to the 
applause he gave an encore with harp ac- 
companiment. 

“Praeludium” (Jarnefelt) and “Valse 
Triste” (Sibelius), Wagner’s Overture and 
Venusberg Music from ‘“Tannhauser” 
(Paris version) made up the remainder of 
the program and revealed the power and 
depth of tone of the orchestra in a marked 
degree. EARL C, BARKLEY. 








Motet Choir of Washington in Praise- 
worthy Concert 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 8.—The most 
thoroughly enjoyable concert that the 
Motet Choir has presented for a long time 
was that of December 10, under the baton 
of Otto T. Simon. The program opened 
with two motets of the seventeenth century 
followed by three Spring choruses, by Ban- 
tock, Coleridge-Taylor and Lahee. An- 
other chorus by Bantock, “The Tyger,” 
was artistically given. Perhaps the most 
effective number, however, was the group 
of Christmas choruses. The solo artists 
were Mrs. Morgan Bradford, contralto, 
and Louis Thompson, tenor. W. H. 








Frieda Hempel a Colorature 
Singer of Rare Versatility 








IME was when the colorature soprano 
was indispensable to the welfare of 
an opera house, but to-day, with the com- 
plete ascendancy of purely dramatic music, 
the species seems almost threatened with 
extinction. And yet there will always be 
more or less need for singers versed in the 
brilliancies of the florid style if not for 
the maintenance of old-fashioned Italian 
operas at least for the interpretation of 
such enduring classics as the works of Mo- 
zart and a few others. But colorature 
singers of the first order are as rare to-day 
as they were once abundant and therefore 
the appearance of such a one is bound to 
be the signal for more or less popular ex- 
citement- and critical commotion, 

Since the departure of Marcella Sembrich 
the Metropolitan Opera has had to do what 
it could with florid prima donnas of an 
inferior caliber when it had to do with any 
at all. Only last season was a worthy suc- 
cessor to the Polish soprano found. This 
was Frieda Hempel, over whom Berlin had 
long been ecstatic. It has never been the 
fashion to regard Germany as the ideal 
breeding place for interpreters of orna- 
mental music in spite of a Henrietta Son- 
tag, but in Mme. Hempel that country has 
produced one fitted to vie with the fore- 
most living ones of Italian extraction. 

Miss Hempel has displayed her crystalline 
voice and impeccable florid execution to ad- 
mirable advantage in the roles of the Queen 
in the “Huguenots,” of Lucia in Donizetti's 
pseudo-Scotch opera, of fhe Queen of the 
Night in the “Magic Flute.” The two 
enormously difficult arias with which Mo- 
zart has beset colorature singers in the lat- 
ter role are sung by her not only with 
great brilliancy but with a breadth and dra- 
matic understanding that few artists of the 
florid persuasion can be said to possess. 
She has likewise done notable work as Vio- 
letta in “Traviata” and as Oscar in the 
“Masked Ball.” 

But Mme. Hempel has done nothing more 
notable since she has been here than the 
part of the Princess in Strauss’s “Rosen- 
kavalier.” In this the soprano shows her 


amazing versatility by her command of the 
straightforward dramatic style—for Strauss 
calls for no vccal pyrotechnics in his com- 
edy. Besides, her conception of the char- 
acter is one of the most notable features 
of the Metropolitan production. 

The Princess is a pathetic figure, the one 





A Characteristic Snapshot of Frieda 
Hempel 


poetic character in the entire drama, and 
the artist enacts it with full insight into its 
pathos and due expression of this. The 
part 1s one which no colorature singer of 
the old school could have portrayed. Mme. 
Hempel has the vocal brilliancy of her ar- 
tistic predecessors of former days cou 
pled with the emotional subtlety and 
varied expression of the present-day type 
of singing actor. 





MR. HODGSON’S ARTISTRY 
REVEALED IN RECITAL 


New York Pianist Warmly Received in 
Stamford—Finely Selected 
Program 


SrAMFORD, CONN., Dec. 15.—As the sea- 
son’s second event of the Stamford Concert 
Course a recital was given at the Casino on 
the evening of December 10 by the young 
American pianist, Leslie J. Hodgson. Dur- 
ing the present Winter concerts will be 
given under the 
auspices of this 
course. by the 
Kneisel Quartet and 
the Barrére’ En- 
semble, while [r- 
nest Schelling, 
Adolphe  Borchard 
and Tina _ Lerner 
have been among 
the pianists who 
have appeared 
there in previous 
years. Mr. Hodg 
son’s work was in all 
respects such as to 
prove him a worthy 
successor to these 
artists in the esteem of Stamford music 
lovers. The audience which crowded the 
house was moved to a high pitch of en 
thusiasm 

His program comprised Brahms’s Bal 
lade “Edward,” Chopin’s B Flat Minor 











Leslie J. Hodgson 


Sonata, Debussy’s “Fille aux Cheveux de 
Lin’ and “Golliwog’s Cakewalk,” Strauss’s 
“In Silent Forest Paths,’ A. Walter 
Kramer's “In Elizabethan Days,” Poldi- 
ni’s “Poupée Valsante,” the Schubert-Liszt 
“Erlkonig” and Sibelius’s “Romance,” each 
of which were played with exceptional 
beauty. Aside from a tone of limpid qual- 
ity and wide in its range of exquisite tints, 
a polished technic and a crisp rhythmic 
sense Mr, Hodgson is an artist who is 
gifted with a never-failing musical feeling, 
poetic understanding and warmth of senti- 
ment. These qualities were disclosed in 
the music of Chopin, Brahms, Sibelius and 
Schubert. In such numbers of those of 
Debussy, Kramer and Poldini his playing 
was characterized by striking delicacy, re 
finement and charm. All told, Mr. Hodg- 
son must be regarded as one of the most 
completely satisfying pianists who has 
been heard in Stamford in many years. 





Maggie Teyte in Washington Recital 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Dec. 12.—Under the 
local management of Mrs. Wilson-Greene, 
Maggie Teyte, the charming little English 
singer, appeared in Washington on Decem 
ber 9, in a program encompassing pathos, 
frivolity, love, coquetry, gaiety and serious 
ness. Her group of Debussy numbers was 
sung with feeling, and her French songs 
in costume were captivating in the extreme. 
Her English songs, also in costume, caught 
the public fancy. The only operatic num- 
ber offered was the aria from “Tosca.” 
During her visit here, Miss Teyte was also 
heard at the National Club. W. H. 


CLEVELAND WARMLY 
PRAISES STOKOWSKI 


Philadelphia Orchestra Leader Given 
Gold Laurel Wreath — Miss 
Goodson Soloist 


CLEVELAND, Dec. 13.—The event of the 
week was the appearance of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra with Katharine Goodson as 
soloist. There were but four numbers upon 
the program, but each proved to be a mas- 
ter performance. The musical and mental 
growth of Leopold Stokowski since he first 
conducted the Cincinnati Orchestra in Mrs. 
Hughes's series of symphony concerts in 
Cleveland is altogether remarkable. It has 
been a joy to watch this young genius “in 
the making.” 
now disappeared. 


His boyish exuberance has 
In its stead has come a 
poise, a dignity, and a ripe scholarship of 
the finest quality. 

Conducting entirely without score, Sto- 
kowski gave to the César Franck Sym- 
phony in D Minor an _ interpretation of 
splendid sobriety, pathos and poetic under- 
standing, at the close of which he was 
called many times to the footlights. He 
signaled to his orchestra to share the ap- 
plause. A wreath of golden laurel leaves 
was presented to the conductor. 

Two other numbers for orchestra were 
Overture to the “Bartered Bride” and the 
“Ride of the Valkyries.” 

Miss Goodson played the Paderewski 
concerto with particular appropriateness, as 
the veteran pianist gives a recital here next 
week. It has grace of melody and of 
phrase and gives the opportunity for an ex- 
hibition of technical skill. 
playing was faultless. It possessed also in 
dividuality and charm in high degree. 
Though neither the concerto nor the en- 
core which followed, Gernsheim’s “A®olus,” 
gave much opportunity for the portrayal of 
deep emotion, the tenderness of the Pade- 
rewski Romanza made one wish to hear a 
fuller program from this delightful pianist. 

The Mendelssohn Club, under the direc 
tion of Ralph Everett Sapp, gave one of 
the most successful concerts of its history 
on Tuesday evening with Sue Harvard, a 
young Welsh soprano of Pittsburgh, as 
soloist. 

At the last municipal Orchestra concert 
the soloist, Francis T. Sadlier, made a 
great success with “Vulcan’s Song” from 
Gounod’s “Baucis and Philemon,” his warm 
baritone voice seeming in better form than 
ever. 

Concerts in honor of the birthday of Ed- 
ward MacDowell were given in all the 
high schools of the city by members of the 
Fortnightly Musical Club on Friday. 

ALICE BRADLEY 


Miss Goodson’s 


Chicagoans to Manage American Tour 
of Canadian Opera Company 
[By telegraph to Musicat AMerica] 


MonTREAL, Dec. 16.—Manager Max Ral 
inoff, of the National Canadian Opera 
Company, has sold the management rights 
to the American tour of the company to 
Collins & Baker of Chicago. J. F. Baker, 
now in this city, states that the rest of the 
local season will be carried out as planned. 
\n explanatory statement by Mr. Rabinoff 
ascribes the present unsatisfactory situa 
tion to the fact that the company was 
formed largely with a view to a Mexican 
tour, with a strong Italian side, while Mon- 
treal demanded French operas, necessitat- 
ing extra artists at great expense. The 
Sunday orchestra concerts at the Princess 
Theater have been abandoned because of 
poor business kK. 


Nicola Zerola, the tenor, is singing now 
in Catania. 
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Twenty-Five Concerts in Two Months 
The Unique Record Made by 


MAGGIE TEYTE 


FIFTY PAPERS TELL OF PRIMA DONNA’S 
GREAT SUCCESS 





HOUGHTON—Maggie Teyte makes a tremendous hit.—Calumet ‘‘News.”’ An 


ideal concert singer.—‘‘Mining Gazette.”’ 

DULUTH—Takes Duluth by storm. Was received with an enthusiasm that 
reached an ovation at the group of Debussy songs.—‘‘Tribune,’’ Oct. 17. 

CHICAGO—A delightful singer of songs.—‘‘Post.” One of the most gifted repre- 
sentatives of song.—‘‘Record-Herald.’’ One of the artistic events of the season.— 
‘*Examiner.”’ 

DES MOINES—Fascinates Des Moines audience. She is exquisitely refined 
and artistic.—‘‘Capital.’’ Has a beautiful voice, a clear, sweet soprano.—‘‘Tribune.”’ 

INDIANAPOLIS—Her power of tone is amazing. She completely won her audi- 
ence.—‘‘News.”’ It is seldom that an artist receives a more cordial ovation.—‘‘Star.”’ 
Enthusiasm marks appearance of Maggie Teyte.—‘‘Sun.” 





CEDAR FALLS—Her voice is a pure, rich soprano.—‘‘Reporter.’’ The wonderful 
range of her voice.—‘‘Daily Record.” 

APPLETON—Miss Teyte scored a triumph.—‘‘Daily Post.’’ Delights large audi- 
ence.—‘‘Crescent.’’ 

MILWAUKEE—She has become a distinct individuality in the world of music. 
One of the most delicious experiences of a music season.—‘‘Free Press.”’ Her voice 
is remarkable in its evenness throughout each register.—‘‘Sentinel.’’ Her song re- 
cital demonstrated to Milwaukeeans that the young singer merits the stellar promi- 


nence she has attained.—‘'News.” 


KANSAS CIiTY—She has carried the finer art of song to such a degree of per- 
sonal finish.—‘*‘Morning Times.”’ 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Possessed of a voice of rare and exquisite delicacy. 
“Times.” The gods have given her that greatest of all gifts—personality. She is 
like no singer Oklahoma has heard, and it is doubtful if there is another like her 
on the concert stage.—‘‘Oklahoman.” 

BOSTON—Miss Teyte is exquisite in period costumes, and sings beautifully. 
Boston ‘‘Globe.’’ Another triumph for young artist.—‘‘Daily Advertiser.’’ Miss 
Teyte fascinates with French songs of the 18th century.—‘‘Journal.”’ 


NEW YORK—Filled A®olian Hall yesterday afternoon with a feminine audience 
that listened joyfully to the newest fash.ons in songs.—Evening ‘‘Sun.’’ Her voice 


is a rare silver bell, and it rang again yesterday with much’ success.—‘‘Staats 
Zeitung.’’ Maggie Teyte gave a recital at AXolian Hall yesterday afternoon that 
was a charming as she is dainty.—Evening ‘‘World.” The little singer with the 
big voice was at her best.—Evening ‘‘Te'egram.’’ Miss Teyvte handled her voice 
very intelligently and was encored rapturously.—Brooklyn ‘‘Standard-Union.” 
BUFFALO.—A voice beautiful in quality and skill.—'‘News.”’ Her lovely voice 


with the note of youth in it charmed every one at once.—Buffalo ‘‘Courier.’’ Miss 
Teyte won immediate favor by the grace and charm of her personality and the 
freshness and beauty of her voice.—‘'Times.’’ Miss Teyte has from her first 
excursions into the concert field achieved a success that is by no means common 
with the operatic star. Miss Teyte received an ovation after her different num- 
bers.—‘‘News.”’ 
AKRON—She has won a place in the front rank of the world’s greatest singers. 

Akron ‘“Journal.”’ She showed that a beautiful voice well trained can prove its 
greatness by simple songs as well as by tremendous compositions.—‘‘Press.”’ 


MINNEAPOLIS—One of the most delightful song recitals of the season 
“Tribune.” Miss Teyte’s art is so delicate, refined and individual that she must 
be put in a class by herself. The diction of the singer is a marvel of perfection, 
plastic in rhythm and as if aromatic of the very essence of the compositions she 
interprets.—‘‘Journal.’’ 

St. PAUL—(Soloist with the St. Paul Symphony Orchestra). Her upper voice is 
clear, beautiful, well focused, carrying easily its message of velvet sweetness to 
every ear with clear precision ‘“‘News.”’ She is essentially a recital artist. 
**Pioneer.”’ 

DAY TON—Delights large audience. One of the most charming artists who has 
ever visited this city.—Evening ‘‘Herald.”’ The audience was large and never 
were such scenes of musical appreciation shown as was the invariable result at 
the close of each number on the program.—Dayton ‘“Journal.’’ Concerts of the 
beauty, musical worth, pleasure and even civic importance of that of Thursday 
night clear the atmosphere, so to speak, and the memories have a most lasting 
effect.—‘‘Journal.” 

LOUISVILLE—The audience was all but wildly enthusiastic and applausive. 
“Times.’’ With her youthful beauty and freshness she seems the incarnation of 
Spring and the song the natural outburst of her joy of living ‘“‘Herald.”’ It was a 
delight from the first note to the last of the all too brief program.—‘‘Courier 


Journal,”’ 


WASHINGTON—Voice charms her audience.—‘Herald.’’ Miss Teyte made a 
conquest of her audience.—‘‘Star.”’ It has no counterpart, is a thing unique in the 
realm of recitals and leaves behind it the impression of the exquisite fineness of a 
Dresden china masterwork.—Washington ‘‘Post.”’ 


ADDITIONAL ENGAGEMENTS 


New York, Dec. 12-14.—(Soloist with New York Symphony Or- 
chestra.) 

New York, Dec. 14.—French Institute of Art in America. 

Boston, Dec. 18.—Recital. 

Chicago, Dec. 20-25-27.—(Chicago Opera Co.). 

Boston, Jan. 3-5.—( Boston Opera Co.). 








Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO THRONG FOR 
MELBA-KUBELIK CONCERT 


Dreamland Rink Crowded to Hear Popular Artists—Conductor Hadley 
Presents Clarence Whitehill as Soloist at the Symphony Concert 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 376 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 
December 10, 1913. 


KkLBA and Kubelik were heard at the 
Dreamland Rink on Sunday after- 
noon. If the rink had been larger the audi- 
ence would have been larger, as many per- 
sons were unable to get inside the doors. 
Soth artists appeared to the best advantage. 
The program was similar to that given in 
other cities. Mme. Melba was greeted with 
great applause as she appeared and her 
singing aroused the audience to wild en- 
thusiasm. Edmund Burke, with his fine 
baritone voice, was warmly received. <A 
full recital by this artist would be appre- 
ciated. He appeared under difficulties Sun- 
day, as the report of his father’s death 
reached him a few hours before he had to 
appear. 

On Friday afternoon the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra was again heard in a 
well-arranged program. Clarence White- 
hill, the Wagnerian baritone, was the as- 
sisting artist. Brahms’s Symphony No. 1 
was the opening number of the orchestra 
and it received an interesting and authori- 
tative reading. Humperdinck’s overture to 
“Die Konigskinder” was effectively ren- 
dered, orchestra and conductor being en 
rapport. 

Mr. Whitehill appeared in Wotan’s Fare- 
well and the “Magic Fire” scene from “Die 
Walkiire.” His ringing baritone voice was 
heard to fine advantage. After he had sung 
the “Wahn, Wahn,” from the ‘Mastersing- 
ers,” the audience would not let him go 
until he had sung “The Evening Star” from 
“Tannhauser.” The orchestra accompanied 
the baritone in an artistic manner, espe- 
cially in the Wotan number. 

Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler’s Tuesday even- 
ing concert followed directly after Mme. 
Carrefio’s visit to San Francisco, but this 
did not prevent a large attendance, as both 
artists have a large following, and as both 
are of different types, and are equally en- 
joyed. Mme. Zeisler has been absent from 
San Francisco for ten years and on this 
occasion she displayed a more wonderful 
tone than at the time of her last appear- 
ance. A certain mellowness is now apparent 
and her forte passages seem to have a 
beauty of tone that was lacking in former 
programs. Strong spiritual thought was al- 
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WELLS ARTISTIC RECITALIST .% 





Tenor Introduces Cycle by Warner and 
Two Songs of His Own 


John Barnes Wells, the popular tenor, 
was heard in a recital on December 15 at 
the Mehan Studios in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, and these finely equipped studios 
were filled to overflowing. Mr. Wells dis- 
played a marked artistic advance, and his 
program was varied and well selected. 

The first group consisted of compositions 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies, including a recitative and aria from 
Handel’s “Jephtha,” which Mr. Wells de- 
livered in true classic style. Conspicuous 
in the German group was Stegmund’s 
“Love Sone” from “Die Walkure,’ in 
which the tenor’s German enunciation was 
decidedly praiseworthy. 

A song cycle, called the “Songs of a 
Syrian Lover” by Frank Howard Warner, 
was effectively presented, the composer 
himself presiding at the piano. Mr. Wells 
made a strong impression in the last group, 
consisting of songs by Novello, Herbert 
Oliver, Montague Phillips, Harriet Ware 
and Bruno Huhn, besides two of Mr. Wells’s 
own songs, “Why?” and “The Owl,” the 
former of which he was forced to sing 
three times 


FRANZ EGENIEFF IN ERIE, PA. 


Baritone Soloist Star at First of Mrs. 
William Hart Boughton’s Series 


Erte, Pa., Dec. 13.—Franz Egenieff won 
new laurels at his recital in the assembly 
room of the Hotel Lawrence on Decem- 
ber 12, given as the first of a series man- 
aged by Mrs. Wm. Hart Boughton of Buf- 
falo. The baritone was particularly effec- 
tive in his delivery of sustained tones and 
in the scholarly phrasing which character- 
ized his interpretation of each song. Dr. 
Jeno Kerntler, the pianist, gave a superb 
exposition of two solo numbers and his 
admirable accompaniments were a delight 
to Mr. Egenieff and the audience. 


E. M. 


ways in evidence. Many encores were de- 
manded and given. 

Mme. Gabrielle Chapin, prima donna of 
the Italian Grand Opera Company, who is 
at present paying Cali‘ornia a visit, was 
heard in a Sunday afternoon concert at the 
Hearst Greek Theater. An audience of 4,000 
greeted the singer, and from the applause 
given after each number the work was 
thoroughly appreciated. Besides possessing 
a beautiful voice, Mme. Chapin has a charm- 
ing personality, which by its genuineness 
and warmth captivates any audience. Her 
program included arias, /ieder and songs of 
modern composers. Frederick Maurer, Jr., 
accompanied in an artistic manner. 

Herman Perlet, one of the most success- 
ful and well known orchestral leaders in 
the United States, has been selected as head 
of the orchestral department of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs. This depart- 
ment was established recently when a new 
committee was added to the National Fed- 
eration of Musical Clubs, the chairman of 
which is a member of the board of direc- 
tors. With Mr. Perlet are associated such 
musicians as Maud Powell, authority on 
violin; Fanny Bloomfield Zeisler, piano; W. 
J. Henderson, criticism, and E. R. Kroeger, 
theory and composition. The vocal depart- 
ment is yet to be filled. 

Members of the San Francisco Choral So- 
ciety, of which Paul Steindorff is director, 
assisted by soloists, presented a program of 
unusual interest and merit on Tuesday even- 
ing at the German House. The soloists: 
Hortense E. Gillmore, soprano; Fernanda 
Pratt, contralto; Powell Redfield, baritone ; 
Marie Sloss, pianist, and Mrs. Redfield, ac- 
companist. Two local composers were rep- 
resented on the program in numbers by 
Dr. H. J. Stewart and Herman Perlet. This 
was the first hearing of Dr. Stewart’s “May 
Time,” a composition dedicated to the so- 
ciety. It was well received. The “Maiden’s 
Lament,” of Mr. Perlet’s, proved to be a 
work of great merit. Miss Pratt, whom 
Mr. Perlet had in mind when he wrote the 
composition, sang the solo part and was 
assisted by the choral. 

FREDERIC J. VINCENT. 








MARIO ANCONA 


Baritone Boston Opera Company 


PRESS COMMENTS: 


JEWELS OF THE MADONNA 

Boston Advertiser—Backward! turn 
backward, Ancona! We are happy to hear 
you again. His clear baritone is imperish- 
able and has all the freshness of tone we 
heard sixteen years ago. 

Boston Transcript—Mr. Ancona has 
preserved his voice with remarkable success. 
The voice has warmth and no little beauty. 

Boston Herald—Mr. Ancona is still a 
rather young man, though he first sang here 


nearly twenty years ago; his voice has re- 
tained much of its beauty and his manner of 
singing is quite as polished as ever. He, 
like Mr. Ferrari-Fontana, is a valuable ac- 
quisition, 
FAUST 

Boston Herald—Mr. Ancona sang 

‘*Valentine’’ with magnificent voice, with 


pleasurable suavity of tone and expressive 
song. He acted the role with great intelli- 
gence, 

Boston Transcript — Mr. Ancona 
proved to be the most pleasing ‘‘Valentine’’ 
so far heard at the Boston Opera House. 
His voice is a glorious one. 

Boston Post—Mr. Ancona’s ‘‘Valentine’’ 
which was magnificently and authoritatively 
sung was a pleasurable feature of the even- 
ing. His voice is perfect and his singing 
might be a lesson to vocal students. 

MADAMA BUTTERFLY 


Boston Globe—Ancona a_ sympathetic 
‘‘Sharpless.’” Mr. Ancona, whose ‘‘Sharp- 
less’’ for vocal beauty and for its qualities 
of blended tenderness and manhood has not 
been equalled here. 
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FEW OF MARCHESI’S OLD FRIENDS 
ATTEND HER BURIAL IN PARIS 





Famous Teacher Died Practically Unnoticed by Many Who Had 
Sought Her Most Eagerly in Former Days—Maurice Dumesnil’s 
Piano Recital—Vocal Theories of Aramis—-New Lyric Drama 


Heard 


Bureau of Musical America, 
17, Avenue Niel, Paris, 
December 5, 1913. 


ATHILDE MARCHESI was laid to 
rest last week in the picturesque little 
cemetery on Montmartre Hill. In the same 
tomb were buried her husband and daughter 
Stella. There was no religious ceremony 
in Paris and not more than thirty people 
were present at the interment. One won- 
dered indeed what had become of the hun- 


dreds who used to flock to the famous 
teacher’s Paris salon, when, at the height 
of her fame her receptions were among the 
most fashionable and widely attended in 
this city. 

Marchesi died practically unnoticed by 
those who had been most eager to know 
her as a friend. The reason of this sad cir- 
cumstance was advanced to me by one of 
those who knew the deceased really well. 
My informant declared that Marchesi’s 
yvreat mistake was when she decided, after 
the death of her husband, to remain in 
Paris and continue her teaching. “She 
never once regained her old prestige, and 
as soon as those who professed to love her 
realized that she was a falling star they 
gently but firmly discarded her. Marchesi, 
instead of continuing to eke out a miserable 
existence in Paris, should, upon her hus- 
hand’s death, have immediately gone to live 
in London. He was her great mainstay 
and without him she was never the same 
wonderful woman.’ 

Another factor which influenced many 
who would have wished to attend Mar- 
chesi’s funeral was the deplorable #l-feeling 
existing between them and their friend’s 
surviving daughter. Numerous squabbles 
had brought this tension to a point when 
the parties concerned dared not look each 
other straight in the face. Some time ago 
two Paris singing teachers had a lively 
quarrel as to which of them had the right 
to be called Marchesi’s successor. 

A number of handsome wreaths were sent 
to the cemetery, and among the little knot 
of artists and former pupils of the deceased 
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who stood and heard one short prayer said 
over the body prior to being lowered into 
the vault were: Mme. Doria, Mlle, Paquina, 
Mme. Clara Kurtler, Mlle. Clerc, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Fitz-Randolph, Mme. Ponsot, 





manager to sail on December 16 by the 


Rotterdam and give his first New York 
concert on January I. 

Some well thought out truths on vocal 
tuition were imparted to me the other day 
by M. Aramis, who has his studio in the 
Avenue Kléber. Aramis, whose experiences 
in grand opera would make a vivid three- 
volume history, bears an almost uncanny 
resemblance to the description, by Dumas 
pere, of the musketeer of that name. He 
is just as handsome, portly and good-hu- 
mored and the possessor of a magnificent 
bass-baritone voice. 

Aramis makes a strong point of the ne- 
cessity of teaching the beginner to sing 
scales and exercises on words (in any lan- 
guage), and not on vowel sounds. Aramis 








Alice Verlet, Distinguished Paris Soprano, Who Is to Tour America in 1914—The 
Picture Shows Her as “Thais” 


wife of Marchesi’s accompanist; Mrs. 
Leonora Raines, Miss Burlett. 
Praise for Maurice Dumesnil 

Maurice Dumesnil, a clever French pian 
ist, who has ambitions regarding an Amer- 
ican tour, was the soloist at last week’s 
Philharmonic concert. He is one of the 
younger school and of such remarkable 
promise that the following notes, contrib 
uted by Charles Kiesgen, who is the busi- 
ness successor of Madier de Montjau, the 
concert agent, are worth quoting : 

“Dumesnil played Haydn’s Andante Var 
very simply and very musically. His ren- 
dering of the Bach Fugue was sonorous and 
organ-like, and he showed great verve and 
feeling in the ‘Evocation’ and ‘El Puerto,’ 
by Albeniz. He played the Rachmaninoff 
Prelude with great power, but very poet 
ically, and his brilliant technic in Balak: 
rew’s ‘Islamey’ evoked such storms of ap 
plause that he was obliged to accord an 
encore.” 

Thuel Burnham, the American pianist, 
who was to have begun his tour of the 
United States about the middle of January, 
has been obliged to hurry forward his prep- 
arations, having received notice from the 


holds that if this system be followed one 
can learn to sing creditably in public in half 
the usual time. As a rule, he declares, the 
pupil who has been taught to practise on 
open sounds without consonants forgets 
everything he has learned when he begins 
to study a song. 

Another excellent reason advanced by 
\ramis in support of his theories is that 
breath control is more easily learned when 
singing words, as the consonants have the 
effect of hampering the outflow of breath. 
\ramis has elaborated all his ideas very 
accurately on paper, and every one of his 
pupils follows the same course of exercises 
according to the teacher’s own manuscripts, 
which he one day hopes to publish in book 
form. 

Those who have studied in recent years 
with Aramis include Robert Lasalle, Mau 
rice Sens, Pasquale Amato, L. Grenville, 
Frances Alda, M. A. Doria. 

A New Lyric Drama 


“Céleste,” lyric drama in four acts, com- 
posed by Emile Trépart, the libretto adapted 
from Gustave Guiches’s “Céleste Prudho- 
mat,” had its first performance this week at 
the Opéra-Comique. In view of the chau 





vinistic tendencies of the present director 
of that theater with regard to the press, | 
am obliged to consult French newspaper 
critics for their opinions. On the whole 
their verdict is favorable but lukewarm, and 
the most commendatory thing I have seen 
written about the music of the new work 
(which enters into the category of opéra- 
comique, because as an immortal sage once 
remarked, “it is not an opera and it is not 
comic”), avers that the score gives evi- 
dence of great artistic conscientiousness. 
The principal roles were taken by Mlle. 
Brunlet and M. Rousseliére. 

Dr. de Sales-Forgrave and his family, of 
St. Joseph, Mo., have been staying with 
Mme. Regina de Sales, the noted singing 
teacher, at her apartment in the Rue de 
Villejust, on their way to Vienna, where 
the doctor, who is a cousin of the singing 
teacher’s, goes to visit hospitals and clinics. 
Alice von Gelder, the contralto, who was a 
pupil of Mme. de Sales, has returned to 
Paris after a sojourn in Italy and Germany. 
Jeanne Delsolay, the Cape Town contralto 
with the Clara Butt voice, who has been 
studying for two years with Mme. de Sales, 
makes her début to-morrow in a recital in 
the hall of the Hotel Majestic 

An excellent series of music lectures, 
largely attended by Americans, is being 
given at the Institut de l’Etoile, 4, Rue 
Auguste Vacquerie. On Tuesday the lec- 
turer was M. Vallas, who spoke long and 
eloquently about Massenet. Of the artists 
who contributed Massenet fragments com- 
mendable mention must be made of Mme 
Paule de Lestang, soprano. 

Owing to the death of a relative Vincent 
(Indy was unable to take part in this 
week’s Chaigneau concert at the Salle du 
Foyer. The program was accordingly re- 
vised and Walter Morse Rummel was heard 
in Debussy’s first series of preludes for 
piano. Rummel has a peculiar gift for in 
terpreting Debussv and brouesht out to full 
advantage all the wealth of color contained 
in these works. C. Puttiips VIERKE. 


CHRISTMAS LULL IN TORONTO 


Mme. Yvonne de Treville at Disadvan- 
tage in Symphony Orchestra Concert 


Toronto, Dee. 15.—The dulling effect of 
the Christmas season on concert-going was 
felt when the Toronto Symphony Orches 
tra played last week, although Mme. Yvonne 
de Treville was the assistant artist. At the 
\rena Musical lestival in 1912 Mme. de 
Treville made a lasting impression. It was 
felt by many at the recent concert that 
several of the soloist’s offerings did not 
provide a happy medium for the popular 
virtues of her singing style; an instance: 
was the opening number, Handel’s “Sweet 
Bird,” Handel being regarded by many 
music lovers here with a eoud deal of in 
difference. The orchestra gave a light pro 
gram composed ot Weber’s overture to 
“Euryanthe’; Elgar’s “Wand of Youth” 
suite; two Tschaikowsky numbers, and 
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Liszt’s “Préludes.” R B 
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“ KUHREIGEN” HAS CHICAGO PREMIERE 





Kienzl’s Opera Proves Popular Success-—American ‘‘ Butterfly’? and 
‘* Pinkerton”? in Puccini’s Opera—Bach, Schumann and Brahms 
in Symphony Program—Spirited Singing by Mendelssohn Club 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 624 Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, December 15, 1913. 


EGINNING the third week of the pres- 
ent season by the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, there was a performance 
last Monday evening of Puccini’s “La Bo- 
héme,” which was somewhat lacking in 
spirit and in general excellence of ensem- 
ble. Giorgini, as Rodolfo; Rosa Raisa, as 
Mimi; Mabel Riegelman, as Musetta; Gio- 
vanni Polese, as Marcello, and Huberdeau, 
as Colline, made evident their endeavors to 
give a musically adequate performance of 
the opera, and Mme. Raisa enhanced the 
impression which she made at her perform- 
ance in “Aida” and in “Christoforo Co- 
lombo.” Again her inexperience in stage 
traditions was noticeable, though in some 
of the music she sang admirably. Giorgini, 
at first, sang somewhat off the key, but re- 
covered later and earned a good round of 
applause for his rendition of the Narrative 
in the first act. The Musetta of Miss 
Riegelman was an artistic effort. Sturani 
conducted. 

Wilhelm Kienzl’s lyric drama, “Le Ranz 
des Vaches” (“Kuhreigen”), proved at its 
first Chicago production last Tuesday 
evening a great popular success. Dr. 
Kienzl’s score, written about a romance of 
the Swiss officer, Primus Thaller, and the 
aristocratic Blanclhefleur, while not sweep- 
ingly passionate, nor overwhelmingly poly- 
phonic, is extremely melodic and ingra- 
tiating. The folk-song-like airs sung bv 
the soldiers, the martial rhythms of parts 
of the orchestral score, and the dainty 
dance movements—the Gavotte which 
serves as a Prelude between the first and 
second acts and the Minuette of the last 
act—are particularly fascinating. 

In the role of Primus Thaller Charles 
Dalmorés has a fine vehicle for the ex- 
ploitation of his many talents. He makes 
a striking, heroic-looking soldier and he 
sang his music with exceptional taste. 

Marta Dorda made her first important 
appearance as Blanchefleur, the role which 
Helen Stanley created last Spring when the 
opera was first produced in America in 
Philadelphia. The former is a _ routined 
singer, whose voice is of wide compass, of 
very pleasing quality, well schooled and of 
artistic polish. She has a fine stage pres- 
ence and her actions are easy and graceful. 

Hector Dufranne, as Favart, made a spe- 
cial success with the- “Drinking Song” in 
the first act. Arnold Winternitz conducted 
with unusually sympathetic feeling and 
with keen musical understanding. 

On Wednesday evening “Christoforo Co- 
lombo” was repeated with the same cast, 
which gave it its first performance in Chi- 
cago last week. 


Americans in “Butterfly” 


Two performances were given Thursday, 
including an extra performance of “Mad- 
ama Butterfly” in the afternoon with two 
Chicago artists in the principal rdles. Mas- 
senet’s “Hérodiade” was produced in the 
evening. 

The afternoon’s performance brought 
forth Jane Osborn-Hannah in the role of 
Cio-Cio-San, a characterization in which 
she appears to very good advantage, both 
vocally and histrionically, and George Ham- 
lin, the Chicago tenor, who made of Pink- 
erton, a real American naval officer. Ham- 
lin’s vocal exposition of this part was full- 
throated and of good quality. Daddi as 
Goro, Margaret Keyes as Suzuki and Fed- 
erici as Sharpless contributed to the en- 
semble, and Sturani conducted in a mas- 
terly manner. 

The performance of “Hérodiade” was 
one of the best of the season. It is one of 
the most popular operas in the repertory, 
and was cast with several of the distin- 
guished artists of the company. Charles 
Dalmorés repeated his strong and fervid 
characterization of John the Baptist. He 
has made a wonderful improvement in his 
vocal style. 

Salomé is one of Carolina White’s 
favorite delineations. She has a beautiful 
stage presence and she sang the music with 
excellent taste. Julia Claussen, as Hé- 
rodias, looked queenly indeed and sang 
with warmth and dramatic force. Ar- 
mande Crabbé, as Herod, disclosed an art 
which was adequate both vocally and his- 
trionically, and Gustave Huberdeau, as 
Phanuel, must also be mentioned as con- 








tributing much to the success of the pro- 
duction. Marcel Charlier earned much ap- 
plause for his efficient conducting. 

Two of the important soprano rdéles of 
the standard operas were taken by Alice 
Zeppilli last Saturday at the afternoon and 
evening performances given by the Chicago 
company. The afternoon performance 
brought forth Verdi's “Rigoletto,” in which 
Titta Ruffo repeated his highly sensational 
performance of the title rdle. In this 
opera, which was given with the identical 
cast which produced the opera here before, 
Miss Zeppilli sang her best of the season 
as Gilda. Her voice sounded richer and 
fuller and she shared the artistic success 
of Ruffo throughout the afternoon, being 
constrained to repeat the famous “Caro 
Nome.” Perosio conducted with much bet- 
ter results than before and all in the com- 
pany were evidently inspired by the enor- 
mous audience which filled every available 
place in the Auditorium. 

The evening’s performance of Gounod’s 
“Faust” brought forth Gustave Bergman 
in the réle of Goethe’s hero. This Scandi- 
navian tenor from the Century Opera 
House, New York, made his Chicago début 
at this performance and proved himself a 
well routined, capable singer. His voice is 
essentially German in musical quality. 
Henri Scott made a decided success as 
Mephistopheles. He plays the arch-fiend in 
a bantering, flippant sort of manner, which 
gives it a fascinating rather than sinister 
character. The great range of his voice 
was fully displayed, and his enunciation 
was excellent. Alan Turner was an ac- 
ceptable Valentine and Minnie Egener 
looked pretty as Siebel and sang the Flower 
Song neatly. Charlier conducted. 


Mendelssohn Club’s Choral Concert 


The concert of the Mendelssohn Club 
at Orchestra Hall last Thursday evening 
was one of the best choral concerts of the 
season. Harrison M. Wild, the conductor, 
has this body of men (the Mendelssohn 
Club is a male chorus) so well in hand that 
he has achieved remarkable results. 

Frederick Root’s setting of Schumann’s 
“Two Grenadiers” is a little heavy and de- 
viates somewhat from the spirit of the song, 
but it was well received and had to be re- 
peated. Herman Goetz’s cantata, “So Still 
at Evening Lies the Lake,” proved interest- 
ing and in it we heard the Chicago soprano, 
Leonora Allen, who earned a measure of 
success with her short solo. Robert Gold- 
beck’s “Three Fishers” and Dr. Richard 
Dewey’s “Thou Mighty Nation,” given by 
request, proved popular numbers. 

Reinald Werrenrath, a baritone new in 
Chicago musical circles, made a very favor- 
able impression with two groups of songs, 
including one by Arnold Schénberg, entitled 
“Dank,” which showed less of the “futurist” 
tendencies than some auditors may have ex- 
pected. Mr. Werrenrath sings artistically, 
his voice is a sympathetic baritone of re- 
fined texture, of good range and he has it 
under fine control. 

Daniel Protheroe’s “King Olaf’s Christ- 
mas” closed the program. 


The Symphony Performance 


German music was featured at the con- 
cert of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s 
concert given Friday afternoon at Orches- 
tra Hall under Frederick Stock. The Bach 
Concerto, No. 3, from the “Brandeburg” 
set, was given a clear performance by the 
string section of the orchestra, and the 
themes were brought forth with great ac- 
curacy and with beauty of tone by the vir- 
tuosos of the orchestra, Harry Weisbach 
playing the obbligato for the violin, in the 
second movement. 

Not so absorbing in interest was the first 
part of the Schumann B Flat Major Sym- 
phony, though the finale reveals genuine 
inspiration and was given a fine per- 
formance. 

Brahms’s great D Minor Piano Concerto 
brought us Harold Bauer as soloist. This 
eminent pianist gave to the piano part of 
this concerto a virile, masterly interpreta- 
tion, which gained for him an orchestral 
“Tusch,” an honor not always accorded to 
the artists who assist at these concerts. 

Frederick Stock gave a model reading of 
these works, conducting the Schumann sym- 
phony without a score. 

In the program presented Sunday after- 
noon by the Uhicago Musical Art Society 
at the Illinois Theater, under Eric Dela- 
marter, many praiseworthy qualities were 
displayed. The society has been reorgan- 
ized and now contains twenty-four of the 
city’s best known singers. They obtained 
remarkable tone shadings and musical ef- 
fects. 

The program 


contained, among other 


numbers, “Christus Surrexit,” by Anerio, 
and Gabrielli’s “Benedictus,” arranged for 
twelve voices. In two numbers by Arensky, 
“Must I Forever?” and “Serenade,” the so- 
ciety was assisted by Bruno Steindel, who 
played the ’cello obbligatos in his usual 
style. Choruses by Herzogenberg, Weelkes, 
German and Chaffin and a group of folk 
songs completed the program. 


Local Pianist in Recital 


Winifred Lamb, one of our talented 
young pianists, was heard in a piano recital 
of well-chosen numbers at the Fine Arts 
Theater. Her technical equipment is ade- 
quate and she has keen musical perception 
and command of tone shading. Her num- 
bers included the Prelude and Fugue E 
Minor, Mendelssohn; Sonata, op. 90, Bee- 
thoven, and a Chopin group as well as a 
modern group, including Improvisation, by 
Reger, two numbers by Debussy and a 
Dohnanyi Rhapsody. 

The Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Art gave a pupils’ recital at the 
Auditorium Recital Hall last Saturday 
afternoon. A varied and interesting pro- 
gram was presented. 

The eighth regular orchestral concert at 
Lincoln Turner Hall, under the direction 
of Martin Ballman, was given last Sunday 
afternoon, and the program was made up 
largely of English, Dutch, French and Ger- 
man pieces. 

The sixth regular concert by the William 
Boeppler orchestra at North Side Turner 
Hall given last Sunday afternoon was in 
the nature of a “Beethoven” celebration. 
Parts of the Second Symphony by Bee- 
thoven, the Overture to “Egmont,” the 
grand march from “Prometheus” and sev- 
eral arias of this famous composer were 
presented. Elsa Bloedel, alto, and Isidore 
Berger, violinist, were the soloists. 


Its 428th Concert 


The 428th concert of the Amateur Mu- 
sical Club was given last Monday in the 
Assembly Room, Fine Arts Building. The 
program arranged by Mrs. Paul Willis and 
Mae Doelling enlisted the services of 
Mrs. John Sidney Burnet, Mme, Johanna 
Hess-Bur, Eleanor Scheib, Llora Withers, 
Irene Stolofsky, Edith Clyde, Carol Rob- 
inson and Mrs. Edith Shaw Brown. 

Rose Lutiger Gannon, contralto, and Ma- 
bel Sharp Herdien, soprano, will sing in 
Handel’s “Messiah” when it is given by the 
Apollo Musical Club Monday night, De- 
cember 29, at Orchestra Hall, and Friday 
night, January 2, at the Auditorium The- 
ater. 

The Walter Spry School of Music gave 
its second faculty concert of the season at 
the Fine Arts Building last Thursday eve- 
ning, one of the principal numbers being 
the Trio for piano, violin and violoncello, 
by George Colburn, the Chicago composer. 
Alexander Krauss, violin, and Carl Klamm- 
steiner, ’cellist, assisted Mr. Spry in its per- 
formance. 


Lucille Stevenson’s Appearances 


Lucille Stevenson, the popular Chicago 
soprano, who but recently returned from 
abroad, appeared last Tuesday evening in 
Champaign, where she sang in “The Mes- 
siah.” She is also scheduled to appear in 
Cleveland, O., December 18; Lima, O., De- 
cember 22, and Minneapolis, December 25. 

Georgia Kober, pianist and president of 
the Sherwood Music School, appeared as 
the assisting artist on December Io at the 
Schubert Club concert given in Freeport. 

G. Magnus Schutz, basso, recently of New 
York, now of the Sherwood Music School, 
appeared at a concert in Oak Park last 
Wednesday evenir.g. He has been engaged 
as bass soloist of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago. 


William Hinshaw’s Reception 


Many of Chicago’s best-known musicians 
attended the reception for William Hin- 
shaw at the Hinshaw Conservatory, of 
which he is president, on Friday afternoon, 
December 5. Besides musicians a number 
of business men called to extend felicita- 
tions and to congratulate him upon his re- 
cent success with the Metropolitan Grand 
Opera Company of New York. An excel- 
lent program was presented by Carolyne 
Cone, pianist; a mixed quartet, composed 
of Misses De Vine and Ryan and Messrs. 
Bing and Buchier; Miss De Vine and Miss 
Ryan, in the duet from “Gioconda,” Mrs. 
Fredericka Gerhardt Downing, contralto, 
and Mrs. Pearl Hayner-Adams, soprano. 

An interesting program was presented 
Saturday afternoon in Kimball Hall, under 
the auspices of the American Conservatory, 
by advanced piano pupils of Frank Van Du- 
sen and Kurt Wanieck; voice pupils of 
Edward Clarke and Charles LaBerge, and 
violin pupils of Herbert Butler. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 





Edith Aab, contralto, was the assisting 
artist in recital with Vera Barstow, vio- 
linist, at Willimantic, Conn., on December 
3. Miss Aab was soloist at the Elks’ Me- 
morial in Norwich, December 7. 


SLEZAK JOINS THE 
MONTREAL OPERA CO. 


Local Capital Comes to the Aid of 
Venture — “‘ Louise’ Dropped 
from Répertoire 





MontTreaL, Dec. 15.—The National Opera 
Company of Canada, had a somewhat un- 
eventful life last week, resting on its oars, 
so to speak, while preparations were made 
for the remaining big new productions of 
the season. Slezak arrived in the city on 
I'riday, and his presence gave an immense 
impetus to the box-office business, the house 
being already sold out not only for his 
own two appearances but one or two other 


performances of the present week. He 
will be heard with Gerville-Réache in 
“Samson et Dalila” and then in “Lohen- 
grin” with Rappold, Olitzka and Salzinger. 
Later he is to do “Otello” 

The suspension of all novelties during 
the past week was not wholly due to the 
labor of preparing for “Lohengrin.” It 
was very uncertain until Wednesday 
whether the company would actually com- 
plete its season in Montreal as announced, 
but on Wednesday a small group of local 
financiers consented to give the necessary 
guarantees to keep the performances going. 
Their names have not been announced, but 
it is well understood that Sir Thomas 
Shaughnessy, president of the C. P. R., was 
at the head of them. Sir Thomas is a de- 
vout Catholic, and it is presumed that there 
is some connection between his active in- 
terest in the company and the fact that 
early in the week Impresario Rabinoff 
called on His Grace the Archbishop of 
Montreal, Monsignor Bruchesi, to ascertain 
the views of the clerical authorities con- 
cerning the répertoire of the company, and 
consented to withdraw “Thais” and 
“Louise” from the bill. “Thais” had in 
any case reached its fourth and last per- 
formance, and the company is now re- 
lieved of the necessity of producing 
“Louise,’ so that in effect all parties are 
satisfied. The Archbishop explained that 
his objection to “Thais” was its exhibition 
of a consecrated monk under the influence 
of fleshly passion, and to “Louise” its out- 
spoken defence of free love and criticism 
of parental authority. 

The feature of the week has been the 
way in which the young tenor, Mischaska 
Leon, has been rising to his opportunities 
in two big roles, for both of which he 
was suddenly called upon in the unforeseen 
absence of a better-known artist. His Don 
José, apart from the handicap of a slight 
uncertainty and nervousness, was excellent 
vocally and really clever dramatically; and 
the same dramatic insight made his Sam- 
son, especially in the last act, a very moving 
and_ satisfactory portrayal. Hitherto he 
had only been heard as Nicias in “Thais,” a 
part which did not give him scope either 
for singing or acting; he has a broad and 
powerful voice which is not suited for a 
light lyric role. The only other change 
from previous casts was the appearance of 
Mme. Claessens as Dalila. Vocally she was 
excellent—she is perhaps the most experi- 
enced and reliable artist of the company. 
The attendance during the week was good. 

K. 





CONCERTS IN BIRMINGHAM 





Maud Powell, Christine Miller and 
Frederick Gunster Recently Heard 


BIRMINGHAM, Ala., Dec. 11.—The pro- 
gram committee of the Music Study Club 
was most fortunate in its selection of Sara 
Mallan, dramatic soprano, for the Novem- 
ber meeting. Her program was presented 
with exquisite taste and she was recalled 
many times. She was ably assisted by a 
trio composed of Clarence Klenk, violinist; 
Mr. Gigenbeger, ’cellist, and Corrie R. 
Handley, pianist. 

The joint recital of Christine Miller and 
Frederick Gunster, tenor, formerly of New 
York, but now a resident of Birmingham, 
was one of the most artistic musical events 
in the annals of the club. The voices of 
these artists blended beautifully and they 
were ably assisted by Louis Merkel, who 
added to the success of the concert by-his 
musicianly work. 

Mr. Gunster and Miss Miller had sung 
together in New York during Mr. Gunster’s 
residence there. 

One of the treats of the season was the 
Sunday afternoon concert given by Maud 
Powell. As usual her audience was very 


enthusiastic. 

The Music Study Club chorus had its 
first rehearsal and the director is highly 
pleased with the material in hand. 

ALIce CHALIFOUx. 
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OVATION FOR THE WITEKS 


Remarkzble Demonstration After Von 
Ende East Side Concert 


Anton Witek, Boston Symphony concert- 
master, appeared on December 7 at the 
eleventh von Ende concert at Forward’s 
Hall and aroused his audience to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm. Mr. Witek performed 
a difficult feat by playing both the melodious 
and ever-effective Mendelssohn Concerto, 
and following this by a rendition of the 
brilliant, energetic and very difficult Tschai- 
kowsky essay in this form. Mr. Witek’s 
audience must have felt that it could 
appreciate and enjoy hearing him a 
good deal more than this and showed its 
approval in true Old World fashion, border- 
ing as it did at times upon the hysterical 
and even tumultuous. Mme. Vita Witek, 
who is a gifted pianist, accompanied her 
husband, and she, too, was accorded con- 
vincing evidences of approval and delight. 
They were assisted by several other art- 
ists. Mesdames Baldwin and Schillig and 
Lawrence Goodman. 

Not content with indicating its unmis- 
takable appreciation throughout the evening, 
the audience waited for Mme. and Mr. 
Witek and accorded them a final tribute in 
front of the hall. 





Georg Schumann’s Oratorio, “Ruth,” to 
Be Repeated 


Georg Schumann’s oratorio “Ruth” will 
have a second hearing in Carnegie Hall on 
April 25 next. The success of the first 
presentation took the form of a general re- 
quest made to the Oratorio Society of New 
York for its repetition. The same soloists 
who took part in the first production will 
assist at the performance in April and they 
are Florence Hinkle, soprano; Mildred 
Potter, contralto; Putnam Griswold, bari- 
tone and T. Foster Why, bass. Conductor 
Koemmenich, who prepared the work so 
admirably, is elated because of the demand 
for “Ruth,” especially so since new ora- 
torios, for the most part, do not take hold 
as rapidly as some new works cast in other 
musical forms. 





Margaret Hogan, soprano; Mrs. John 
Fay, contralto; Charles O’Connell, tenor, 
and John Cosgrove, baritone, made up the 
quartet which furnished the music for the 
Elks’ memorial in Ansonia, Conn., Decem- 
ber 6. 
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“PARISINA'S” SUCCESS 
CONSIDERED DUBIOUS 


Mascagni-d’Annunzio Opera Has 
its Premiére at La Scala 


in Milan 
Varying reports reached the New York 
press from Milan regarding the opera 
“Parisina,” music by Pietro Mascagni, 


‘libretto by Gabriele d’Annunzio, performed 


for the first time on any stage at La 
Scala on the evening of Monday, Decem- 
ber 15. The reception of the new work by 
a huge audience was described as both cold 


and enthusiastic, but there seemed to be a 
more general agreement as to the attitude 
of the critics, who regarded the success of 
the opera as dubious. 

The collaboration of the composer of 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and Italy’s most 
famous poet-dramatist had excited the keen- 
est interest in the premiére. Mascagni 
himself conducted, 

“Mascagni’s music recalls many of his 
previous works; nevertheless, it was lib- 
erally applauded.” 

“The music seemed fittingly passionate, 
yet it is too early for criticism.” 

“Mascagni’s music is somewhat out of 
the ordinary, but met with warm appro- 
bation, some of the numbers being enthu- 
siastically applauded.” 

The foregoing are a few of the com- 
ments that reached New York last Tues- 
day. The opera was mounted on a magnifi- 
cent scale and excellently sung and acted. 

“Parisina”’ is based on the poem of 
Lord Byron. It is in four acts and is a do- 
mestic tragedy in which intense passion 
prevails. The scene is in Ferrara in the 
reign of Nicholas II]. The Marquis d’Este 
discovers the illicit love of his favorite, 
Parisina, and Hugo, his son by his dis- 
carded wife, and has the culprits beheaded 
in the castle, while they proclaim to each 
other their undying love. 





SHAWE PROVIDENCE SUCCESS 


Baritone Wins Favor in Recital with 
Mme. Charbonnel 


ProvipeNce, R. I., Dec. 4.—A recital by 
Loyal Phillips Shawe, baritone, assisted by 
Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, pianist, was 
given in 


Hall on December 6 
before a large audi- 
ence. Mr. Shawe 
displayed a voice of 
consistent smooth- 


Memorial 


ness and_ splendid 
resonance, enhanced 
by a_ good stage 
presence and excel- 
lent diction. The 
baritone especially 


impressed his listen- 
ers with “On the 
Wings of Song,” 
M en delssohn; 
Schumann’s “Two 
Grenadiers” and the 
Strauss “Cacilie.” 
Mme. Charbonnel, 
as accompanist, 
aided him with in- 
In her solo numbers, 
especially Scriabine’s Nocturne for Left 
Hand and Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in G 
Minor, she exhibited a fine perception of 
tone values. G. F. H. 


GEBHARD’S PIANO RECITAL 





Loyal Phillips Shawe 


telligence and skill. 


Boston Artist Especially at Home in 
Modern French Music 


30SsTON, Dec. 14.—About once a year 
[leinrich Gebhard, the much esteemed Bos- 
ton pianist, gives a recital, and then it is 
reasonable to expect an unusual treat, both 
on account of the interest of the program 
and Mr. Gebhard’s performances. At his 
recital on December 8, Mr. Gebhard played 
the Bach Italian Concerto; Vincent d’Indy’s 
“Poeme des Montagnes”’; the “Traumes- 
wirren” and “Grillen” from Schumann’s 
earlier group of “Fantasie-Pieces”’ ; 
Chopin’s F-sharp Major Impromptu; “The 
Gulls,” Richard Platt; “Wandering,” from 
“Iona Memories” by Helen Hopekirk; a 
“Piece d’Espagne,” an odd sort of Tango 
by Engel, and the Schulz-Evler transcrip- 
tion of the “Blue Danube” Waltz. 

Mr. Gebhard is especially at home in 
music of the modern French school, and 
therefore it was not surprising that his 
performance of dIndy’s “Poéme_ des 
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Montagnes” should have been as sym- 
pathetic and as interesting as it was. 

Not less pleasurable was the playing of 
Schumann and of the comparatively rarely 
played Impromptu of Chopin, a piece which 
does indeed bury cannon in flowers. Some 
of the smaller pieces had fresh interest. 
Richard Platt’s piece, “The Gulls,” has been 
heard before in Boston. It has atmophere. 
lor Mr. Engel’s Tango as much may be 
said, and its rhythmic and harmonic con: 
ceits make it a fascinating piece. And Mr. 
Gebhard had virtuosity commensurate to 
the demands of Schulz-Evler’s transcrip- 
tion. 


SINGS FOR “ HOME FOLK” 





Ruth Harris Appears in Her Native City, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Ruth Harris appeared in a recital pro- 
gram in her native city, Parkersburg, W. 
Va., on December 2. This was her first ap- 
pearance in Parkersburg since she left there 








Ruth Harris, Soprano 


five years ago when she came to New York 
to continue her musical studies. She had 
the satisfaction of seeing an audience that 
filled every seat in the house and all the 
available standing room and many were 
turned away. ‘The papers acclaimed her 
recital as one of the finest musical events 
Parkersburg has ever had. Her accom- 
panist was Winifred Mayhall, a former 
resident of Parkersburg. 

On December 9 Miss Harris was soloist 
with the Schubert Glee Club, of Jersey 
City, and her singing was received with 
great enthusiasm. On December 10, she 
appeared before the Woman’s Club, of 
Orange, N. J., singing several groups of 
songs illustrating the lecture of H. E. 
Krehbiel, critic of the New York Tribune. 
\t the conclusion of the recital Mr. Kreh- 
biel congratulated her very highly upon her 
artistic singing. On December 18, Miss 
Harris and Samuel Gardner were the solo- 
ists with the Tenafly Glee Club, of Tena- 


fly, N. J. 

Miss Harris is soloist at the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Church. She has been 
under the management of Foster and 


David ever since that firm began business, 
and is one of their most popular artists. 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey Gladdens Hearts of 
Newark Music Lovers. 


Newark, N, J., Dec. 15.—By her singing 
in the concert given in Wallace Hall on 
December 4 for the benefit of the Home 
for the Iriendless, Mme. Corinne Rider 
Kelsey gladdened the hearts and refreshed 
the minds, not only of those in the audi 
ence who knew from long experience in 
hearkening to musical performances what 
real bel canto is, but of their neighbors, 
who felt the charm in tones of rare beauty 
and in a vocal style as polished as it is ex- 
pressive. This American soprano, whose 
artistic development has been followed with 
increasing delight by many interested in the 
achievements of native talent, can hold her 
own beside the most gifted and accom- 
plished singers on the lyric stage today. 

Assisting in the concert was the Arion 
Singing Society under the direction of Con- 
ductor Richard Trunk. 


Boston Soprano’s Concert Pleases 


Boston, Dec. 13.—Bertha Wesselhoeft 
Swift, soprano, gave a concert last even- 
ing in Jordan Hall, before a friendly audi- 


ence, assisted by her pupils, Myra Saf- 
ford Goodwin, soprano; Edith Drescott, 
alto; Pearce J, Francis, tenor, and C. 
Francis Woods, baritone. Margaret Gor- 
ham Glaser and Helen F. Tiffany were 
the accompanists. Miss Swift’s voice 


is a clear soprano which she handles with 
intelligence. Her songs were in German, 


W. H. L. 


French, Italian and English 


ORGAN MUSIC HEADS 
BALTIMORE CALENDAR 


Lemare’s Recital Reviewed in a 
Local Paper Before It Had 
Occurred 


BautimMore, Md., Dec. 12. 





-Emilio de Go- 
gorza, the baritone, who was scheduled to 
appear as the soloist at the Artist Recital 
today at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, was obliged to cancel this concert 
owing to his illness. He will be heard later 
in the season at the close of this course of 
recitals, 

Edwin H. Lemare, the English organist, 
who is noted as a composer for his instru- 
ment as well as for his iaasterful manipula- 
tion of it, appeared in a recital at the Clif- 
ton Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church, 
December 12. His brilliant playing of a 
well-chosen program consisting of works 
by Bach, Boccherini, Mendelssohn, Dubois, 
Dvorak, Hollins, and several original com- 
positions gave no little enjoyment to the 
audience. It seems that a comedy of errors 
occurred in connection with the announce- 
ment of this recital, for not only was there 
a mistake made by one of our foremost 
dailies as to the date of this affair, but this 
paper made the further faux pas of printing 
a report of it previous to its occurrence. 
Such a feat of clairvoyance on the part of 
the music critic (?) caused sobbing among 
those who are hoping to attain a_better- 
ment of local conditions. 

An Advent Concert given bv the Choral 
Society of Zion Church, on December 11, 
was thoroughly appreciated by those who 
attended, the program being well rendered 
Edward Boeckner is the organist. 

Another organ recital of considerable in- 
terest took place at the Walbrook M. E. 
Church on December 11, the soloists being 
G. Thompson Williams, organist Saint 
Michael and All Angels’ P. E. Church, as- 
sisted by Mrs. William A. Groppel, con- 
tralto, and Alfred Furthmaier, ’cellist. 

A recital was given at Port Deposit, Md., 
on December 12 by Emily Diver, soprano; 
William Horn, baritone. and Max Rosen- 
stein, violinist, members of the Peabody 
Concert Bureau, which is under the direc- 
tion of Frederick R. Huber. The follow- 
ing engagements have also been filled by the 
soloists of the bureau: Mrs. Walton Price, 
soprano, was the assistant at an organ re- 
cital given by Frank McGoesch at Christ 


Reformed Church, December 5; Mrs. M. 
Muller Fink, harpist at Grace Episcopal 
Church, December 7, and at the Naval 


Academy Chapel, Annapolis, Md., Decem- 
ber 14; Nellie Norris, soprano, at the Naval 
Academy, December 14. 

The Baltimore Choir Bureau announces 
the following appointments for the month: 
Eugene Robert, tenor, Madison Avenue 
Temple Choir; Marguerite Hogg, organist 
and director, Jackson Square Lutheran 
Church; Harold Brown, organist, United 
Presbyterian Church; Stuart LeCompte, 
baritone, Salem United Brethren Church. 

Be 4 




















William Horatio Clarke 
William 


Horatio Clarke, noted 
composer and 


Professor 
organist, organ builder, 
writer on musical themes, died December 
11 of paralysis at Reading, Mass. He was 
seventy-three years old. At thirty-one he 
was superintendent of musical instruction 
in the schools of Dayton, Ohio. After 
ward he established an organ factory at In 
dianapolis. Several years ago he returned 
to Boston and became organist at Tremont 
Temple. On his estate, Clarigold Manor, 
at Reading, he built a musical chapel after 
he retired from active work, in 1892. 
Among his children are Herbert L. Clarke, 
of Elkhart, Ind., a cornet player of world- 
wide reputation; Ernest H. Clarke, of New 
York, a trombone soloist, and Edwin G 
Clarke, of New York, manager of a larg 
concert band. 


William Chase Hamer 

William Chase Hamer, sixty-four years 
old, a noted English composer of organ 
music and choirmaster, died at his home 
in Lyons, N. Y., on December 11. Before 
coming to this country Mr. Hamer was 
organist of leading churches in England 
and for a time played in Canterbury Cathe 
dral. 
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A new $10,000 set of chimes in the Flat- 
bush, N. Y., Reformed Church was heard 
for the first time on December 7. 

: ce © 

Alexander McGuirk presented a number 
of talented pupils at a recital in his studio 
in Brooklyn on December 4. 

* = 

L. M. Ruben, of No. 15 East Fortieth 
street, New York, announces the establish- 
ment of a concert direction for musical 
artists. 

* oe 

Marie Sundelius, the Swedish soprano, 
assisted Charles Wakefield Cadman in his 
lecture-recital in Bridgeport, Conn., Decem- 
ber 10. 

* * 

At the recent meeting of the local chap- 
ter of the Organists’ Guild, Washington, 
1). C., Roland Dunham gave an interesting 
talk on Debussy. 

x * Ok 

Mrs. George Stokes, of Boston, and Mrs. 
Lynn Hunter, interpreted a program of 
much appreciated numbers’. before’ the 
Lotus Club in Austin, Texas, on Decem- 
ber 9. 


*k * 


J. W. Curtis, for several years baritone 
of the First Presbyterian Choir of Salt 
Lake City, has resigned to become choir- 
master at St. Marks Cathedral of the 
same place. 

* ct * 

Harry BL. Jepson, organist of Yale Uni- 
versity, gave an organ recital on the occa- 
sion of the dedication of the new organ at 
the Central Church of New Haven, Conn., 
on December 2. 


Vocal pupils of G. Waring Stebbins, 
teacher, composer and organist, were heard 
on December 3 at a studio musicale given 
by Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins at their resi- 
dence in Brooklyn. 


The Scranton Ladies’ Musical Club and 
the Schubert Quartet, under the direction 
of John T. Watkins, contributed effective 
numbers at the Elks’ memorial service in 
the Poli Theater, Scranton, Pa. 

* : * 

George Westby, a young violinist of 
Philadelphia, Pa., played with success in a 
concert recently given in that city under 
the auspices of the Norwegian Singing So- 
ciety, of which he is a moving spirit. 

ok * *K 

The People’s Chorus, of Seattle, Wash., 
containing 375 voices, is preparing unaer 
the direction of Mr. Donly, an elaborate 
program to be sung with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra in the Spring. 

*k * x 

“Co-relation of Poetry and Music” was 
the title of an illuminating address made 
by Stark Young, of the ‘faculty of the 
State University, at a meeting of the 
Matinee Musical Club in Austin, Tex., on 
December 6. 

Margaret Fitzgerald, pianist, assisted by 
Maud Turner, soprano, gave an interesting 
recital in Boston, December 3. Miss Fitz- 
gerald is a niece of Nora Burns, the noted 
contralto soloist of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion Church, of Boston. 

* *k x 

Marguerite Hall has been engaged by 
the Second Presbyterian Church, of Troy, 
N. Y., as contralto, and the rest of the 
quartet is as_ follows: Mrs. Belcher, 


soprano: Fred Maples, tenor, and Fred 
Comstock, baritone, with Clara Stearns, 
organist. 

*k * 


The Townsend Club, of Boston, an or- 
ganization of professional students. of 
Stephen S. Townsend, gave an attractive 
program on December 10 at Mr. Town- 
send’s studio. The club was assisted by 
Eleanor Brigham, pianist, and J. Arthur 
Colburn, accompanist. 

+ «* 

The pupils of Pearl Waugh and Victoria 
Siddons were heard in a charming program 
recently given in Miss Wavgh’s studio in 
Washington, D. C. Ethel Edridge, Eulalie 
McFarland, Freda Ring, Glennie Tomlin- 
son, Louise Ryan, Dorothy Dennett, Olive 
Hodges and Winifred Curtis were the par- 
ticipants. 

*k * * 

At the memorial services of the Elks on 
December 7 in Baltimore, Md., a string 
quartet, comprising Theodor Hemberger, 





Franz C. Bornschein, Charles H. Bochau 
and Alfred Furthmaier, played the An- 
dante Cantabile from Tschaikowsky’s op. 
1r and the slow movement from the God- 
ard Quartet. 

k ok * 

The third and last concert given’ by 
Beatrice Clifford under the auspices of 
Alameda Music Teachers’ Association took 
place last Thursday evening in the Century 
Hall, Berkeley, Cal. Miss Clifford was 
heard in a group of six Chopin “Preludes” 
and a “Ballade.” Elias Hecht, flutist, was 
heard in several selections. 

* * x 

A chorus of fifty voices, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Wolfe, gave the cantata 
“Ruth and Boaz” in Seattle recently be- 
fore a well pleased audience. Hicks Tay- 
lor’s singing of “The Pretty, Pretty 
Creature” number especially impressed the 
audience. The work of the chorus indi- 
cated an earnest and thorough preparation. 

* * x 

The Pacific Music Society gave an in- 
teresting program on Wednesday morning 
of last week at the St. Francis in San 
lrancisco, with the following participants: 
Mrs. Toby Schussler, pianist; Samuel 
Savannah, violinist ; Dorothy Pass- 
more, ’cellist; the Volkmann trio, Mrs. Jo- 
seph Keenan, soprano and Robert Battison, 
tenor. 

* 

After an absence of several years 
Charles I. Carlson and his wife have re- 
turned to Salt Lake City to open a vocal 
and instrumental studio. For several years 
Mr. Carlson was dean of the department 
of music of Denver University and of the 
Denver College of Music, and since that 
time he and Mrs. Carlson have been study- 
ing in Europe. 

* 6 1 

Ralph Kinder, organist of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, gave a re- 
cital on the organ in Zion Reformed 
Church, Alientown, Pa., December 11. The 
program, in addition to a number of classi- 
cal selections, included two of Mr. Kinder’s 
recent compositions, “In Moonlight” and 
“Springtime. ’ 

' * x 

Under the auspices of the Lesbian So- 
ciety J. Ashley Morton, tenor soloist of 
the Corbin Memorial Church of New 
britain, gave a pleasing concert in Sufheld, 
Conn., on December t1. He was assisted 
by Ruth L. Smith, pianist; Harold T. 
kink, ‘ceilist; Kred. 1. \Wade and Grace 
Hastings, vocalists. 

*k * x 

The Lynn (Mass.) Choral Society, ac- 
companied by the Lynn Orchestral Club, 
gave a pertormance of MHandel’s “The 
Messiah,” December 11, before a big audi- 
ence. Arthur B. Keene conducted. The 
assisting soloists were Wilhelmina Wright 


Calvert, soprano; Harriet Russell Hart, 
contralto; William Hicks, tenor, and Fred- 
erick L. 


Huddy, bass. 
* 4 

The choir of Trinity Protestant Episco- 
pal Church, Towson, Md., gave a special 
musical service on December 7, o‘tering an 
elaborate program. The soloists were 
Ethel R. Seltzer, soprano; Mary Haffel- 
finger, alto; Edward Kent, tenor; A. Mal- 
com Stidman, baritone, and Helen F. 
Weishample, violinist. Mrs. Walter W. 
Hoopes is the organist and director. 

* * 

The Gale Barber School of Rhythm in 
Washington, D. C., inaugurated its music 
department recently with a program by 
those who form the faculty of this branch 
of the institution. Prof. George H. How- 
ard, pianist, is the director, with Edward 
Donovan, pianist, and Marguerite Howard, 
singer, as assistants. An interesting feature 
was several compositions by Mr. Howard. 


K 


The choir of Old Saint Paul’s Church, 
Baltimore, Md., under the direction of Al- 
fred R. Willard, organist and choirmaster, 
gave a stirring performance of ‘Spohr’s 
oratorio, “The Last Judgment,” on Decem- 


ber 7. The solo parts were carefully sung 
by Karl Kloman, thirteen years o!d, so- 
prano; Clifton Andrews, twelve years old, 


alto; James Price, tenor, and Eugene Mar- 

tenet, the new baritone soloist of the choir. 
* * * 

Wilbur A. Luyster, director of the 

People’s (Cheve’) Singing Classes and the 

Galin-Paris-Cheve’ School of Sigh: Sing- 


ing, has again been chosen conductor of 
the Metropolitan Life Glee Club, and on 
December 18 the club, with the assistance 
of prominent soloists, gives the first con- 
cert of the season in the Auditorium of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Building, 
New York City. 
* * * 

The Toledo Sorosis, of which Mrs. S. M. 
Walker is president and Mrs. Lewis H. 
Clement chairman of the Department of 
Music, listened to an organ recital of a 
high order given in Toledo, O., on No- 
vember 28 by Francis L. York, M. A., or- 
ganist of Trinity Church. Dudley Buck’s 
Adagio, from his Sonata, op. 77; the Du- 
bois “Fiat Lux” and a group of Guilmant’s 
works were among the offerings. 

* * ok 


Selections from modern operas and a 
group of nonsense rhymes from “Alice in 
Wonderland” made up the program of the 
South Church Quartet given in New 
Britain, Conn., on December 11. Liza 
Lehmann furnished the music for the non- 
sense rhymes. The work of the quartet in 
“Christmas Folk Song” was particularly 
acceptable to the audience. The recital was 
given under the direction of W. B. Water- 
man. 

* oe OX 

A program of classic worth marked the 
third concert of the Educational 
Chamber Music Society in the Strauss 
Auditorium of the Educational  Alli- 


ance, New York, on December 14. 
Beethoven’s LD Major Quartet -was 
among the offerings. The performers were 
Alexander Saslavsky, first violin; Jacob 
Altschuler, viola; Nathaniel Finkelstein, 
second violin, and Modest Altschuler, 


‘cello, with Leo Levy at the piano. 
kx 
made by the 


Announcement has been 


National Conservatory of Music of Amer-- 


ica, Mrs. Jeannette M. Thurber, founder, 
that its semi-annual entrance examinations 
in singing, piano, violin, etc., will be held 
January 3, afternoon and evening, at No. 
126 West Seventy-ninth street, New York. 
The faculty of this institution includes 
Romualdo Sapio, Clementine de _ Vere, 
Adele Margulies, Leopold Lichtenberg, Leo 
Schulz, Henry T. Finck and others. 


Au audience which filled Greene Hall 
in Northampton, Mass., to capacity on De- 
cember 11 listened to the Homann Quartet 
of Boston, in Mozart’s E Flat Major 
Quartet and the favorite Grieg number. 
The concert was the third of the Smith 
College course. The two quartets offered 
a fine contrast, and the players were 
eminently successful in their reading of 
both works. Alfred Holy, solo-harpist of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, assisted. 

k ok x 


A larger number of musicians, guests of 
Mrs. Franklin T, Howe, and her daugh- 
ters, listened to a program artistically in- 
terpreted at an informal musicale given in 
their home in Washington, D. C., on De- 
cember 7. Piano numbers were offered by 
Kelix Garzignia, Louis Potter, Jr., and 
Marie McCourt; vocal numbers were con- 
tributed by Mrs. Warner Gibbs and Mrs. 
Louise A. Potter, Jr., while Eugenie De 
Guerin played violin solos with Marguerite 
O'Toole at the piano. 

Male, female and mixed choruses, prom- 
inent soloists and an orchestral and dra- 
matic entertainment brought a large audi- 
ence to the concert of the Brooklyn Quartet 
Club at Prospect Hall, on November 27 
The director of the club is Carl Fiqué, 
whose cantata, “The Turkish Lady,” pre- 
sented by the women’s chorus, with Kath- 
erine Noack Fiqué and Alfred Osterland, 
Jr., baritone, as assisting artists, was a 
strong feature of the program. 

* ok 

The College Hill Presbyterian Church, 
Kaston, Pa., of which Gordon Balch Nevin 
is the organist and choirmaster, is to have 
a large two-manual Moller electric pipe- 
organ. The choir and organ work has 
reached a high standard since Mr. Nevin 
took hold two years ago. At a special mu- 
sical service, given December 7, the choir 
sang Mendelssohn’s cantata, “Hear My 
Prayer,” solo soprano part by Frances 
Sell, and the trio from “Elijah,” “Lift 
Thine Eyes.” 

Rae Elinor Ball, violinist, played in 
Keith’s Theater, Providence, R. I., on De- 
cember 10 before an audience composed ex- 
clusively of music students and musicians. 
The youthful artist charmed her auditors 
by her interpretation of a Celtic theme of 
her own entitled, “An Irish Fantasie,” and 
displayed the qualities of a virtuoso in her 
reading of the Tschaikowsky Concerto. 
Her playing was greatly enhanced by the 
able accompaniment of Mme. Avis Bliven 
Charbonnel at the piano. 


Horace C. Wilcox has the distinction of 
heing the only freshman member of the 
Yale Glee and Musical Club this season. 





The club will use the Christmas vacation 
in giving concerts in the South. The start 
will be made from New Haven on Decem- 
ber 19, and the itinerary calls for a journey 
as far south as New Orleans. ‘The club 
will give concerts in all the leading cities 
en route. The musicians will travel on a 
three-car special, composed of sleeper, 
stateroom and baggage cars. 


* * * 












San Francisco studios were active last 
week in recitals and concerts. The concert 
given at Starr Hall last Friday by the 
members of the Senza Ritmo Club was a 
decidedly successful affair. Among those 
contributing to the program was Miss Beer, 
whose playing of the Liszt Second Rhap- 
sodie created a storm of applause. Miss 
Beer is a talented pupil of George Kruger. 
Helen Danielson made her début in a pro- 
gram under the direction of Mrs: von 
Meyerinck, with Dr. Stanley Sprague at the 
piano. 














*k * x 






The first of a series of ensemble con- 
certs was given in Washington, D. C., on 
December 5, before an appreciative audi- 
ence. The series is the joint work of 
Herman CC. Rakemann, violinist, and 
Ethel G. Johnson, pianist. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Maxwell, soprano, assisted at the first con- 
cert. The playing of Brahms’s Sonata, op. 
100, and the Suite, op. 61 (Schutt) for vio- 
lin and piano, won high commendation 
from the audience. Some Chopin piano 
numbers were interpreted with musicianly 
finish by Mrs. Johnson. 

* *k * 

The pupils of Ellen Gorton Davis, of 
New York, were heard on December 13 in 
a piano recital at Miss Davis’s Carnegie 
Hall studio. They were assisted by Mrs. 
Harvey M. Ridabock, soprano, who sang 
with pleasing results Massenet’s “Elegie” 
and Landon Ronald’s “A Little Winding 
Road.” The pupils who were ‘heard to 
good advantage were Douglas Carman, 
Philip Van Wyck, Margaret Slate, Gene- 
vieve Cawthra, Charlotte Pattison, Ann 
Colton, Mrs. Edward Doorley, Helen 
Chrystal, Amelia W. Levison and Mrs, Les- 
lie B. Ford. 





























* ok Ox 







Amy Ahrens, a violinist of promise, made 
a splendid impression in Memphis, Tenn., 
on December 9 in a recital given in the 
Nineteenth Century Club. Miss Ahrens be- 
gan her studies with William Saxby, of 
Memphis, but recently has been studying 
abroad with Serati. She displayed a sure 
technic and brought out 100 per cent. vol- 
ume in her tones in her playing of Dvorak’s 
Concerto in A Minor and the Lalo “Sym- 
phonie Espagnole.” Mrs. Ben Parker, a 
local soprano, assisted with Bishop’s “Hear 
the Gentle Lark” and the “Entrance” song 


from “Madama Butterfly.” 














* *K 






The pupils of William A. Wolf Institute 
of Pianoforte and Organ Playing, of Lan- 
caster, Pa., were heard in a piano recital 
to good advantage on December 18. Fran 
ces F. Harkness played Beethoven’s Sonata 
in E Flat Major in musicianly manner, be 
sides giving Schubert’s “Impromptu,” op. 
90, No. 4, commendably. An interesting num- 
ber was the Overture to “The Marriage of 
Figaro” for two pianos, eight hands, per- 
formed by Helen M. Wetzel, Esther B. 
Ebersole, Elsie M. Bruderly, and Blanche 
H. Haar. Others who were effective were 
Helen M. Wohlsen, Ethelbert Johnson and 
Blanche M. Dinkelberg. 

* * * 

Samuel A. Baldwin, organist of the Col 
lege of the City of New York, performed 
on Wednesday afternoon, December 17, 
works of Bach, Wagner, Mendelssohn 
Bartholdi, Sibelius, d’Evry, Frysinger and 
Pietro Alessandro Yon. On Sunday after- 
noon, December 21, the program will in- 
clude Eugene Thayer’s Sonata No. 5 in C 
Minor, Handel’s Pastoral Symphony from 
the “Messiah,” Bach’s Fantasie and Fugue 
in G Minor, Rubinstein’s “Kamennoi 
Ostrow” and “Hora Gaudiosa” of M, En 
rico Bossi. Besides, there are several 
shorter pieces, such as Theodore Dubois’ 
“March of the Magi,” Edouard Batiste’s 
“Communion” in G, and an Offertory on 
two Christmas Hymns by Alexander 
Guilmant. 





































The efficient methods which prevail at the 
music department of the Maryland College 
for Women, Lutherville, Md., Howard R. 
Thatcher, director, were brought to notice 
in the recent students’ recitals, on Decem- 
ber 6, 13. Those who participated were: 
Elenor Hinebaugh, Florence Vogelbach, 
Gertrude Thompson, Edith Reynolds, Jane 
Carr, Susan Brassington, Irene Buck, 
Lucile Hunsburger, Ida Cornwall, Marion 
Faber, Dorothy Taylor, Margaret Dolde, 
Lucile Friermood, Margaret Williams. 
Carolyn Prickett, Ruth Richards, Marion 
Bowen, Margaret von Lyon, Marie Kelly, 
Helen Hoff, Madge Taylor, Louise Bierer. 
The teaching staff comprises Howard R. 
Thatcher, piano, organ; Richard Meyer and 
Robert Paul, piano; A. Lee Jones, voice 
and chorus director. 
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Changes and additions to this schedule should 
reach the office of MusicaL AMERICA not later 
than Friday of the week preceding the date of 


publication. 


Individuals 
Antosch, Albin.—Brooklyn, Dec. 28. 
Barrere, George.—Utica, Jan. 5; New 
York, Jan. 17 (Carnegie Hall); Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., Jan. 17; New York, Jan. 19; 
Brooklyn, Jan. 24; New York, Jan. 25; 
Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 27; New York, Feb. 2; 


Middleburg, Conn., Feb. 5; Bridgeport, 


Conn., Feb. 11; Hartford, Feb. 15; New 
York, Feb. 16; Pittsfield, Mass., Mar. 2. 

Barrows, Harriett Eudora.—Providence, 
nm. £; Jae. 7. 

Bauer, Harold.—St. Louis, Dec. 19, 20; 
New York, Dec. 20, 23; Boston, Dec. 28. 
Beddoe, Mabel.—Springfield, Mass., Dec. 
0: Swarthmore, Pa., Jan. 24. 

Blauvelt, Lillian.—Maine (Tour), Dec. 9 
to 21. 

Brandegee, Hildegard.—Winchester, Mass., 
jan. 15; Amsterdam, N. Y., Jan. 22. 
Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—Springfield, 
Mass., Dee. 19; Grand Rapids, Mich., Dec. 


20: Salina, Kan., Dec. 22; Los Angeles, Cal., 
Dee. 21. 

Carreno, Mme.—Soloist Philharmonic Or- 
hestra, Carnegie Hall, New York, Jan. 9. 
Cheatham, Kitty.—New York City (Ly- 
ceum Theatre), Jan. 29; Philadelphia (Sym- 
ihony Orchestra), Jan. 31; New York (Ly- 
eum Theatre), Jan. 5; New Rochelle, Jan. 
0; Baltimore, Jan. 15; New York (Philhar- 


monic), Carnegie Hall, Jan. 24: Sedalia, Mo.. 


lan. 30. 

Connell, Horatio.—Buffalo, Jan. 8: Phila- 
elphia, Jan. 9, 10; Bryn Mawr, Pa., Jan. 17: 
Philadelphia, Jan. 22. 


Culp, Julia.—New York Recital (Carnegie 
Hall), Jan. 5; suffalo, Jan. 6; Fitchburg, 
Mass., Jan. 8; Boston, Jan. 9; Chicago, Jan. 


and 13; Oberlin, O., Jan. 14; Wheeling, W. 


va., Jan. 15; New York, Jan. 17; Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Jan. 20; Hartford, Conn., 

in. 22; Brooklyn, Jan. 24; Boston, Jan. 25; 
New York (Philharmonic), Jan. 29 and 30. 

Dadmun, Royal.—Scarscale, N. Y., Dec. 19 
nd 20; Newark, Feb. 20; tour Middle West, 
Feb. 22. 

Downing, Geo. H.—Boston, Dec. 21; 
Springfield, Mass., Dec. 30. 

Dunham, Edna.—Ridgewood, N. J.,. Dee. 

New York, Aeolian Hall, Jan. 4; Phila- 
delphia, Jan. 7; Clarksburg, Va., Jan. 13: 

hiladelphia, Jan. 22; Carnegie Hall, N. Y., 
Jan. 24; New York, Feb. 22. 

Eaton, Jessie Donner.—Newton, Mass., 
Dec. 31; Manchester, Conn., Jan. 12; Boston, 
jan. 13. 

Egenieff, Franz.—Utica, N. Y., Dec. 8: 
Buffalo, Dee. 10; Toronto, Can., Dee. 11: 
rie, Pa., Dec. 12. 

Eldridge, Alice. oston Recital, Jan. 1; 
oston, Jan. 5; Boston, Jan. 14; Brockton, 


lass., Jan. 16; Somerville, Jan. 26. 


Finnegan, John.—On tour through Maine 
om Dee. 9 to 21. 

Fulton, Zoe.—Detroit, Jan. 17. 

Gannon, Rose Lutiger.—Chicago, Dec. 29 
ind Jan. 2. 

Genovese, Nana.—St. Louis, Dec. 21. 
Gluck, Alma.—Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Jan. 6. 

Gerardy, Jean.—Chicago, Dec. 26, 27. 
Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, Jan. 8; 
rooklyn, Jan. 11; Walden, N. Y., Jar. 14; 


range, N. J., Jan. 23; New York, Jan. 26: 


Jan. 25. 
Gurowitsch, Sara.—Scarsdale, 
s Newark, N. J., Dec. 20; 


brookly n, 
N. Y., Dec. 
Philadelphia, 


in. 9 
Henry, Harold.—Chicago, Jan. 4. 
Herdien, Mabel Sharp.—Chicago, Dec. 29 


1d Jan. 2 


Hindermeyer, Harvey.—Mt. Kisco, N. Y 


kee, 19: New York, Dec. 24. 
Hinshaw, William.—Hiindel and Haydn 
ciety, Boston, Dec. 22; New York (Hippo- 


ome), Dee. 28 


Hissem-De Moss, Mary.—New York, Dec. 
and 25; Brooklyn, Dec. 21; Utica, Jan 
neinnati, Jan 28: Cleveland, Feh. 19 
drian, Mich., Feb. 20; Crawfordsville, Ind., 
lar. 24. 
Hunting, Oscar.—-Salem, Mass., De 21 
lalden, Dee 28: South Wevymout! Mass., 
Jacobs, Max.—Newark N J., Dee 2] 
mg Branch. N. J., Dec. 27 
Kerns, Grace.—Boston, Dee 21 Worces 
r, Dec. 26 


Knight, Joscphine.—Salem, Mass Dec, 21 


Kubelik, Jan.—Sacramento, Dec. 29 
LaRoss, Earle.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
an. 25; Easton, Pa., Jan. 29; Reading, Pa 
eb. 4. 

Mannes, David and Clara.—New York 
lan. 6 (Princess Theatre) 

McCue, Beatrice. — Cleveland, De 22; 
\kron, O., Dec. 23: Buffalo, Jan. 15; Winter 
ark, Fla., Feb. 11: De Land, Fla., Feb. 12. 
Melba, Mme.—Sacramento, Dec. 29. 
Middleton, Arthur.—Chicago, Dec. 20 and 
lan. 2. 

Miller, Reed.—Chicago, Dec. 29; Chicago, 


in. 2; Utica, Jan. 5; Buffalo, Jan. 8; To 


ronto, Feb. 2, 3, 4; Hamilton, Ont., Feb. 11; 
St. Louis, Feb. 13. . 

Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Reed.—St. Louis, 
Feb. 13. 

Miller, Christine. — Boston (Symphony 
Hall), Dec. 22; New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Dec. 26 and 27; Utica, N. Y., Jan. 6; Cam- 


bridge, Mass. (Harvard), Jan. 8; Cambridge, 
Mass. (Radcliffe), Jan. 9; New Haven (Yale), 
Jan. 12; New Haven, Jan. 13; Princeton, N. 
J. (University), Jan. 16; St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 
3; Iowa City, Ia., Feb. 5; Waterloo, Ia., Feb. 
6; Worcester, Mass. (Boston Symphony), 


Feb. 10; Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., Feb. 12; Holli- 
daysburg, Pa., Feb. 14. 
Ormsby, Frank.—New York, Dee. 21. 


Pagdin, Wm. H.—Boston, Dec. 21; Worces- 


ter, Dec. 26. 

Riheldaffer, Grace Hall.—-Plant City, Fla., 
Dec. 19. 

Rogers, Francis.—New York, Jan. 1, 2, 6; 
Cincinnati, Jan. 12; New London, Conn., 
Jan. 22; Boston, Jan. 27. 

Simmons, William.—New York City, Dec. 


21 and Jan. 1; Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 19. 

Smith, Ethelynde.—Exeter, N. H., Jan. 6; 

Melrose Highlands, Mass., Jan. 7; Chicago, 
Jan. 11; Cape Girardeau, Mo., Jan. 13. 

Umberto.—St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 

Dec. 28; Springfield, Jan. 5. 


Sorrentino, 
21; Cleveland, 

Sundelius, Mme. Marie.—Springfield, Mass., 
Dec. 30: New York (A®olian Hall), Feb. 3; 
Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 24, 25: New York, 
Mar. 3. 


Szumowska, Mme. Antoinette. Boston 
(Simmons College), Jan. 9 and Feb. 27; Har- 
risburg, Pa., Feb. 3. 
Teyte, Maggie.—Chicago 
‘‘Mignon,’’ Dec. 20. 
Thal, Della.—Sioux City, la., 
Jan. 15; Monmouth, IIl., 


Opera Co., in 


Dec. 27; Chi- 


cago, Jan. 22. 
J 


Thornburgh, Myrtle.—Newark, N. J., Dec. 
21. 

Thornton, Rosalie.—Chicago, Jan. 11. 

Townsend, Stephen S.—Boston, Jan. 11. 

Trnka, Alois—®olian Hall, New York, 
Dec. 21. 

Webster, Carl.—Newton, Mass., Dee. 31; 
Manchester, N. H., Jan. 15. 

Wiesike, Lillian.—Troy, N. Y., Jan. 14; 


Amsterdam, N. Y., Jan. 15; Boston, Jan. 18; 
Indianapolis, Jan. 26; Cleveland, Feb. 1; St. 
Louis, Feb. 7, 8; Evanston, Ill., Feb. 10; New 
York (Aeolian Hall), Feb. 19. 


Werrenrath, Reinald.—Boston, Dec. 19. 


Wheeler, William.—Syracuse, N. Y., Dee. 
29. 

Williams, Evan.—New York, Dec. 26; 
Philadelphia, Dec. 29. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Adamowski Trio.—Schenectady, N. tT. 
Jan. 12; Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 13. 

Boston Symphony  Orchestra.--Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Jan. 9, 10 (Mme. Carreno, 
soloist). 

Chicago Symphony 9 Orchestra.—Chicago, 


Dec. 19, 20, 


26, 27. 


Downer-Eaton Trio.—Boston, Jan. 13. 


Gamble Concert Party.—Franklin, Pa., 
Dec. 19; Sharon, Pa., Dec. 29, 30 and 31. 

Handel and Haydn Society.—Boston, Dec 
21, 22 

Kneise! Quartet.—Aeolian Hall, New York, 
Jan. 13, Feb. 10. 

Longy New York Modern Chamber Mus. 
Soc.—AX£Lolian Hall, New York, Jan. 10, Feb. 
21 and Mar. 21. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—-Minne- 
apolis, Jan. 2, 16. 

New York Philharmonic Orchestra.— 
Carnegie Hall, New York, Dec. 19: Madison 


Square Garden, New York, Dec. 21; Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Jan. 2, 4, 11; Princeton, N. 
J., Jan. 12; Carnegie Hall, Jan. 15, 16. 


New York Symphony Orchestra.—Aeolian 


Hall, New York, Jan. 4. 

Oratorio Society of New York.—Carnegie 
Hall, New York, Dec. 26, 27. 

Philadelphia Orchestra. - Philadelphia, 
Dec. 31; Reading, Pa., Feb. 4. 

Rubinstein Club.—Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York, Dec. 20. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra. Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Jan. 6 and Feb. 17. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—-San 
Francisco, Cal., Jan. 23, Feb. 6, 20, Mar. 13. 

St. Paul Symphony Orchestra.—St. Paul, 
Dec, Si, Fe, oh: aan. ¢, 11, 18, 18, 25, 27; Man 


New 
Young People’s Symphony. 
New York, Dec. 20. 


kato, Jan. 15; Ulm, Jan. 16, 


Carnegie Hall, 





MISS WIRTHLIN’S SUCCESS 


American Contralto Wins Laurels as 
Chicago Apollo Club Soloist 


Rosalie Wirthlin, whose appearances in 
oratorio and recital have been winning her 
praise in various parts of the country, 
scored a success recently when she was 














Mishkin 
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Rosalie Wirthlin, American Contralto, 
Who Is Making Her Way to the Front 
Rank of Native Artists 


soloist with the Apollo Club of Chicago, 
Harrison Wild, conductor, in a performance 
of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” Miss Wirthlin 
has prepared herself seriously for her work 
and her ability to succeed in such parts as 
this is proof of it. 

During the present season this contralto 
will appear in a performance of Handel's 
“Messiah” in Montclair, N. J.. on January 
g: at the Morning Musical in Washington, 
D. C., on January 31. where she will Ib 
heard in lieder in recital 


Tina Lerner, in Wide European Tour, 
Plays with Noted Societies 


Tina Lerner, the brilliant Russian pianist 
who was heard here last year in a most 
successful series of concerts and who its to 
come again next season under the direction 
of Loudon Charlton, is having a remark 
able tour in Europe. Her abroad 
is all the more impressive because of the 
importance of the organizations with which 
she is appearins 

In Paris she is to give two recitals and 
to play at the Lamoureux Concerts, and 
will play at the Gurzenich Concerts in Co- 
logne with Conductor Steinbach and at the 
Philharmonic concerts in Warsaw. There 
will be orchestral appearances at Riga, 
Warsaw, Stockholm, Christiana, Manches 
ter, Glasgow, } 


success 


Liverpool, Bournemouth, 


In Man- 


Brodsky 


North Staffordshire and Torquay. 
chester she will play with the 
Quartet and in Leipsic with the Bohemian 
Quartet. In the latter city she will give 
two recitals besides. Other engagements 
will include Harrowgate, Antwerp, “Nou- 
veaux Concerts,” Hull, Huddersfield, Lon- 
don, Manchester, Bowden, ten concerts 
in Spain and Portugal and six concerts in 
Holland. There will be two recitals in 
Christiana, one in Stockholm and one in 
London. 


HALLETT GILBERTE’S SONGS 


American Ccmpositions Used by Many 
Prominent Opera Artists 


The appearance of songs by American 
composers on the programs of noted 
singers during the past few years is truly 
a cause for rejoicing on the part of music 
lovers who are anxious to see the progress 
of native musical composition. 

A musician whose songs have been rap 
idly championed by prominent 
Hallett Gilberté, the New York 
Not only have well-known concert-singers 
placed his their programs re 
peatedly, but this year he has had the honor 
of including some of the world’s greatest 
operatic singers among the interpreters of 
his songs. Mme. Rappold is singing his 
“Two with success, generally being 
obliged to repeat it before going on with 
her program. This song is also being sung 
by Mme. Carolina White of the Chicago 
Philadelphia Opera, while Mme. Frances 
\lda is making equally notable success with 
his “Minuet-La Phyllis,” which she 
so captivatingly that the critics often single 
out this for special mention. 

Mme. Jeanne Jomelli, who returned to 
America this week, and who first intro 
duced this song as also his cycle “Songs 
of the which is to be published 
shortly, has been singing these with con 
tinued approval in her European concerts 
in the past year. Ellison Van Hoose, the 
eminent American tenor is featuring in all 
his concerts “A and a Dream,” 
“Spring Serenade’ Mr.) Gilberte’s 


singers 1S 


composer, 


songs on 


RR¢ ses” 


sings 


song 


Seasons,” 


Rose 


and 


dramatic ‘setting of Browning’s “Ah, Love 
But a Day.” Charlotte Lund, the prima 
donna soprano, is also singing this song, 


while Sybil Sammis-McDermid, one of the 


best of Western sopranos, has sung it on 
more than one hundred programs, which 
speaks for itself. Mme. Hannah Butler, a 
Chicago soprano, is scoring in his waltz 


song “In the Moonlight—In the Starlight,” 
which Mme. Lillian Blauvelt is to sing as 
well. The young American baritone, Ver 
non Archibald. recently featured in a 
Western tour “Forever and a Day” and 
“The Raindrop.” which were so brilliantly 


acclaimed that he has retained them in his 
répertoire. Sophie Traubmann, Mme. Jen 
nie Hall-Buvckhout, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Gunther. Hans Merx, Mrs. Merle Alcock 
lohn Finnegan, Claude Warford, Mrs. Hal 
lem McLewee and numerous others are 
alco singing Mr. Gilberte’s 


songs 


\t the second of the series of compli 
mentary concerts given by the Consolidated 
Music Company in Salt Lake City, on No 
vember 29. Edna Cohn, contralto, lately 
returned from a course of study with 
Alexancer Heinemann in Berlin, and Hugh 
W. Dougall, baritone, also a student of 
Heineman, accompanied by Spencer Claw- 
son, Jr., pianist, assisted with several de- 
lightful numbers. 


ALEXANDER BLOCH’S DEBUT 


Young Violinist Displays Good Musi- 
cianship at Recital 


One of the most successful débuts made 
by a young American artist recently was 
the recital at Atolian Hall on November 27 
given by Alexander Bloch. Mr. Bloch is a 
young violinist who has spent several years 
abroad in serious study, having worked un 
der the famous Leopold von Auer for some 
time. 

Last Summer he appeared in a number 
of concerts in Tiflis, in the Caucasus, where 
he played practically all the standard violin 
concertos with orchestral accompaniment at 
symphony concerts. IHlis New York recital, 
as recorded in the columns of this journal, 
showed him a player of unquestionable 
gifts, of a turn of mind and 
sessor of a capable technical equipment. 

Mr. Bloch is to give a Boston recital at 
Jordan Tall the middle of January, follow 


serious pos 














Bloch, 
Violinist, Who Made His New York 
Début Recently 


Alexander Young American 


ing this up with a tour of the South be 
ginning in February. A second New York 
recital at Atolian Hall is planned for a date 
early in March, when the violinist will pre 


sent an entirely different program from his 
debut recital. 
Carl Friedberg’s Leipsic Success 
Carl Friedberg, the eminent German 


pianist, who will visit this country 
‘all for the first time, appeared recently 
at the Leipsic Gewandhaus, under Nikiscl 


next 


playing Brahms’s B Flat Concerto. This 
was Friedberg’s second successful appear 
ance in these concerts, and his succes 
brought him a third re-engagement for 
next year. Prof. Julius Klengel himselt 


played the ‘cello solo in the slow mov: 


ment, this being the first time, it is said, 
that he has done this for any artist. Mr. 
riedberg has been playing recently in 
Vienna and has appeared this -season al 
ready in over thirty concerts. He is en 


Paris in 
des Nouveaux Con 


gaged for an appearance in 
with the Societe 
at the Elysée Theater 
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BARRERE ENSEMBLE 
OPENS FIFTH SEASON 


Unique Woodwind Organization 
Plays with Its Usual Finish 
and Virtuosity 


The Barrére Ensemble opened its fifth 

season of concerts at the Belasco Theater, 
New York, on Monday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 15. The ensemble members, George 
Barrére, flute; Bruno Labate, oboe; Gus- 
tave Langenus, clarinet; Josef Franzel, 
horn, and Ugo Savolini, bassoon, were as- 
sisted by Carolyn Beebe, pianist. The pro- 
gram: 
Quintet, on themes in a popular form (flute, oboe, 
clarinet, horn, bassoon), Henry Woollett; Duet 
(clarinet and bassoon), Beethoven; (a) Walking 
Tune, room music tit-bits, for wind five-some 
(flute, oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon), Percy 
Aldrich Grainger; (b) Ronde de _ lutins (flute, 
oboe, clarinet), Christiaan Kriens; Sonata (piano 
and flute), Havdn; Divertissement (piano, flute, 
oboe, clarinet, horn, bassoon), Albert Roussel. 

Henry Woollett, whose Quintet opened 
the program, is a Belgian whose name is 
Flemish in its derivation, English in its 
spelling and whose music is palpably “made 
in France.” The composition, as a whole, 
is gratefully written for the wood-winds 
and horn, and, in fact, is highly idiomatic. 
Harmonically it is most interesting because 
of its modernity; musically it is somewhat 
lacking. It fails to leave a lasting impres- 
sion of being the utterance of important 
ideas. It was played with a fine finish and 
a display of virtuosity which aroused the 
audience to continued applause. 

The Beethoven Duet for Clarinet and 
Bassoon was one of the best numbers of 
the afternoon. It may not be its com- 
poser’s most important work, but it stood 
out on the program as a work with real 
ideas. The same may be said of the 
Haydn Sonata for Flute and Piano. Mr. 
Barrére gave his usual artistic and finished 
performance, while Miss Beebe, at the 
piano, was a worthy colleague in her con- 
tinence of tone. 

Percy Aldrich Grainger, an Australian 
residing in London, is doubtless a good 
musician but his “Walking Tune” evidently 
does not display his talents at their best. 
The piece is based on a tune devised as an 
accompaniment to “his tramping feet” on a 
walking tour of Scotland. The treatment 
of the theme may be musicianly enough 
but one instinctively wonders at the mood 
of a man who could invent such a tune as 
an accompaniment to a walking tour—it 
must have been a sad occasion. 

Christiaan Kriens, a young Dutch-Ameri- 
can composer, was represented by a “Ronde 
de Lutins,” played for the first time, for 
flute, oboe and clarinet. The composition 
is well written and charmingly conceived 
and was the most popular number of the 
afternoon. It called for exceptional techni- 
cal equipment which, needless to say, was 
provided. 

The Roussel Divertissement for flute, 
oboe, clarinet, horn, flute and piano, is 
modern French in its conception, but does 
not present any great musical idea. It was 
the least important number of the after- 


noon. As bx J. 





Edith Thompson in Portland (Me.) 
Piano Recital 


Boston, Dec. 13.—Edith Thompson, the 
pianist, who appeared in the fourth recital 
of the Steinert Series in the City Hall Au 
ditorium at Portland, Me., on Monday 
evening, December 8, met with phenomenal 
success, again proving herself a virtuoso of 
assured technique, and a musician of artis- 
tic insight. W. H. L. 








Antonio Scotti Makes Roles 
Gems of Operatic Portraiture 














Looking Backward with Antonio Scotti: On left, the Baritone as He Appeared in 1890 at the 
Manzoni, Milan, in ‘‘Puritani.’’ Right, Mr. Scotti in 1913 as ‘“‘Falstaff’’ at La Scala, Milan. 


HEN Antonio Scotti sang Falstaff in 

the Verdi*centenary at La Scala in 

Milan last Summer, the noted Italian bari- 

tone was celebrating not only the hun- 

dredth birthday of his immortal country- 

man, but the fourteenth anniversary of his 
own début in Milan. 

In this connection it is illuminating to 
note that Carlo D’Ormeville, the Italian 
librettist, recalls in Gazette dei Teatri that 
in reference to Signor Scotti’s initial Milan 
appearance he wrote the following: 

“Although this is only his second opera 
house, he seems an artist of ten years’ ex- 
perience. In one year he will be a celeb- 
rity.” After Mr. Scotti’s second per- 
formance, this writer announced: “In the 
last number I prophesied that in one year 
he would be a celebrity. Well, I am 
mistaken—he already is a_ celebrity.” 
When Mr. Scotti returned to Milan af- 
ter fourteen years’ absence, this writer 
declared: “My opinion of him remains 
the same, only more intensified. For the 
commemoration of the Verdi centenary at 
La Scala the co-operation of Antonio 


Scotti was indispensable, and this triumph 
will be handed down by us to our children 
and grandchildren until the second cen- 
tenary.” 

American opera goers have cause for 
rejoicing in that the Metropolitan Opera 
schedule brings Mr. Scotti’s Falstaff as one 
of the delectable offerings of the present 
season. He is also to have his share in the 
creating of roles in novelties to be brought 
out at this house. 

During the opening weeks of the season 
this celebrated baritone has given renewed 
evidence of his artistic fidelity in such 
roles as Marcel in “Boheme”; Sharpless in 
“Madama Butterfly”; Lescaut in Puccini’s 
“Manon Lescaut,” and Scarpia in “Tosca.” 
In his forceful impersonations of the latter 
roles and of Jago in “Otello,” Mr. Scotti is 
depicted in the Art Supplement accompany- 
ing this issue of Musica America. To 
the presentation of these varied characters 
on the opera stage Mr. Scotti has given 
a union of dramatic potency, artistic vocal- 
ism and persons il distinction such as make 
his creations veritable masterpieces of 
operatic portraiture: - oe. S 





CHEATHAM HOLIDAY RECITALS 


Programs of Distinct Individuality 
Promised for New Yorkers 


Kitty Cheatham’s annual holiday recitals, 
at the Lyceum Theater, on Monday’s, De- 
cember 29 and January 5, are her twenty- 
fifth and twenty-sixth recitals in this city. 
Miss Cheatham is unceasing in her re- 
searches and the result is shown in pro- 
grams of remarkable individuality. The 
Christmas season is emphasized in her first 
program by two old English carols col- 
lected by Cecil Sharp, the English authority 
on British folk music. Carl Engel. has ar- 
ranged for Miss Cheatham a characteristic 
setting of the 13th Century carol, “Entre le 
boeuf et l’ane gris.” A. Walter Kramer 
contributes the modern Xmas note in his 
setting of Christina Rosetti’s Carol. Hans 
Hermann—who next to Humperdinck is 
probably North Germany’s most popular 
modern writer of children’s songs—will 
represented by “Freund Husch.” Max 
Reger’s new children’s songs show that 
vital composer in a new and interesting 
light. Alfred Noyes contributes “Little 
Miss Muffet” (being the protest of the 
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original spider), and there are fifteenth 
century children’s songs of Scotland, a 
group of cradle songs of Russia (Mous- 
sorgsky) Finland, (Sibelius) Holland, (C. 
van Rennes) Greece. There are also 
legends of Sweden, and of course the old 
negro songs and stories with which Miss 
Cheatham is particularly identified, and for 
which her country owes her a debt of grati- 
tude for their preservation and accurate 
interpretation. 





“Cocorico,” the new operetta by Louis 
Ganne, composer of “Hans the Flute 
Player,” is expected to prove one of the 
greatest French operetta successes of re- 
cent years. 


MME. AULD PROVES 
A GIFTED ARTIS! 


American Soprano, Well Known 
in Italy, Gives a New 
York Recital 


Mme. Gertrude Auld, an American 
prano, who has sung _ performances 
many important opera houses in Italy, p: 
sented an enjoyable program at A%ol: 
Hall on Friday evening, December 12, 
sisted by Harry M. Gilbert at the piano a 
L. DeLorenzo, flautist. 

Mme. Auld’s singing deserved a lar; 
audience than gathered for her recital. 

a colorature singer has this American art 
won recognition abroad, and she dem 
strated in such items as the difficult air fr. 
Handel’s “L’ Allegro ed il Pensieroso,” w 
flute obbligato, and in Massé’s “Chans 
l’Abeille,” that her voice is capable of t 
flexible technics of this kind of music. 
the latter there were captivatingly hand! 
staccati and kindred excellences and the | 
Handelian aria was sung, for the most pa 
in admirable fashion. 

It was, however, in Bruneau’s “L’ Heure 
Vagabond” that Mme. Auld stirred | 
hearers. Here she reached real pathos; 
tense, so perfectly interpreted was her px 
formance that she was obliged to rep 
part of the song again. Let us hear t! 
song more frequently in our concert-ha 
for we have heard nothing from M. Bi 
neau’s pen which can compare with 
There were other French songs by Wek: 
lin, Debussy and Liitz, all finely done; al 
an old Italian group by Rontani and Perg 
lesi in which the singer showed her style 
this music to be worthy, too. 

Her final group, following an aria tr 
Bizet’s “Pearl Fisher,” contained the Ri 
sky-Korsakow “Oriental Song,” called 
“Waiting” on the printed list and sung 
English to a text which is not the equival: 
of the original Russian. Nor is the trar 
ference to the voice of the piano prelu 
and postlude effective; Marion Bauer’s “ 
Mill-Wheel” and “Over the Hills,” sh« 
but interesting songs by a gifted you 
musician, were well received, and Sullivar 
“Orpheus with His Lute” were the fi 
numbers. 

The accompaniments of Mr. Gilbert we 
perhaps the most admirable heard from tl 
accomplished pianist in some time, tl 
singer recognizing his work bv bringing hi 
forward at the close of the evening to sha 
the applause. A. W. K 
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Romeo and Karola Frick Preparing 1914 
Programs 


Boston, Dec. 13.—Mme. Karola Fri 
the German soprano, and her husban 
Romeo Frick, the American baritone, w 
are making their first appearances in thi 
country in concert and joint recitals, a1 
low preparing their programs for 1914 
Since arriving in Boston in Novembe 
Mme. Frick has been mastering tt! 
language and has already added a good! 
number of English songs to her extensi 
German répertoire. W. H. L. 
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KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Madeto Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVER YWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers 


$3 33 $3 BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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ANTONIO SCOTTI 


s*% 
as “‘Tago 





ANTONIO SCOTTI ANTONIO SCOTTI 


as “scarpla 


Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Co. 


in two of his most celebrated roles 














